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LE BUT DES CAHIERS 


TEXTE ADOPTE PAR LE BUREAU DE LA COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE 


Les CAHIERS D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE sont destinés : 


A fournir 4 la Commission Internationale chargée de préparer une 


Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de l’Humanité, | 
des matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclair- _ 


cissements documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes 
demeurés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sem- 
bleraient souhaitables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de 
révision, seraient prétes 4 la publication. 


A permettre 4 toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a l’Histoire entre- 
prise sous les auspices de l’Unesco, de prendre connaissance de cer- 
tains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs de 
volumes. 


A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de savants 
et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient retenus 
pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer 4 un échange 
de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation soulevés 
au cours de l’élaboration d’une histoire du développement scientifique 
et culturel de l"humanité. 


La Commission Internationale serait reconnaissante aux lecteurs des CAHIERS 


D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE de bien vouloir lui faire part des critiques et des sugges 
tions qu’ils pourront faire sur les articles paraissant dans chaque numéro. Ces com- 
mentaires pourront étre publiés dans les numéros ultérieurs, sur avis du Comité de 
Rédaction des CAHIERS, et selon la place disponible. Ainsi les CAHIERS consti- 
tueront une tribune libre od seront discutés les grands problémes historiques. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The International Commission for a History of the Scientific and 
Cultural Development of Mankind welcomes the opportunity to present 
this number of the Journal of World History which, at the request of 
the Bureau, is devoted to Indian history. 

It is the result of constant efforts on the part of many Indian scholars 
to participate effectively in the preparation of the History of the Scien- 
tific and Cultural Development of Mankind. Since the inception of this 
project under the auspices of Unesco, they have collaborated enthusi- 
astically at every stage of the work. Professor R.C. Majumdar, as a 
Member of the Bureau, and Sardar K. M. Panikkar, co-author of Vol- 
ume VI (The Twentieth Century), have contributed directly to the plan- 
ning and writing of the History. H. E. Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
Dr. Humayun Kabir, Professor J. N. Barnejea and Professor K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri as Corresponding Members have actively supported the 
project and on many occasions advised the collaborators of the Inter- 
national Commission on various questions pertaining to Indian history. 

In the last few years the Journal of World History has published 
several articles devoted to India. We are particularly indebted to the late 
Professor A. S. Altekar, Corresponding Member and devoted friend of 
the International Commission, who suggested many of them. We thank 
Professor Majumdar of Calcutta, Vice-President of the International 
Commission, for assembling the original articles in the present issue 
which show both the complexity and the richness of Indian history. 

The International Commission hopes that these materials will reveal 
to readers the possibilities offered by Indian history for the understanding 
of the development of science and culture not only within the Indian 
subcontinent but in the rest of the world, resulting from the unique 
position of India in developing a great civilization of her own and in 
affording a common meeting ground for diverse cultures and peoples. 

Finally, we would like to express here our gratitude to the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations for the subvention given to enable several 
articles to appear in the French language. 
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R. C. MAJUMDAR 1 


L’ANTIQUITE ET L’IMPORTANCE DU RGVEDA 


au savoir religieux ; plus tard il a désigné un vaste recueil de textes 
hindous de caractére sacré. I] importe de rappeler aux étrangers 
que le Veda n’est pas un ouvrage unique comme le Quran des Musul- 
mans, ni « la collection compléte d’un certain nombre de livres réunis 
4 une époque donnée », comme la Bible ou le Tripitaka des Bouddhistes. 
C’est un vaste ensemble de textes qui s’étaient accumulés au cours de 
nombreux siécles, et dont beaucoup.se sont d’ailleurs perdus. Avec le 
temps, les Hindous en vinrent 4 regarder le Veda, source premiére de 
leur culture et de leur civilisation, comme une ceuvre d’inspiration divine, 
les auteurs auxquels la tradition en attribuait les diverses parties étant 
considérés comme des sages qui auraient regu directement de Dieu la 
révélation des textes sacrés. 
Le Veda comprend trois groupes d’ouvrages littéraires, 4 savoir : 


1. les samhita@, ou « collections », recueils composés d’hymnes 4 diffé- 
rents dieux, de formules sacrificielles, de litanies, etc. ; 

2. les brahmana, volumineux textes en prose, qui font suite aux diverses 
samhita ; 

3. les Granyaka et les upanisad, spéculations philosophiques sur Dieu, 
homme et l’univers. Chacun de ces textes est inséré dans un 
brahmana, ou placé 4 la suite. 


Il a da exister un grand nombre de samhita, accompagnées des textes 
des autres catégories correspondantes, mais quatre seulement sont par- 
venues jusqu’a nous, chacune dans des versions légérement différentes. 
La plus ancienne est la samhita du Rgveda, appelée simplement d’ordi- 
naire le Rgveda, qui est un recueil de 1028 hymnes, divisé en dix 
Livres (mandala). C’est le texte littéraire indien le plus ancien que nous 
possédions, comme le prouve la langue dans laquelle les hymnes sont 
composés, ainsi que le fait que tous les autres textes présupposent I’exis- 
tence du Rgveda, alors que le Rgveda lui-méme n’en présuppose aucun. 


| E mot Veda signifie « savoir », mais il s’est vite appliqué uniquement 
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Il est difficile de donner une idée précise de ce que contient le 
Rgveda a qui n’en a pas au moins parcouru le texte, soit dans |’original, 
ce qui représente un effort considérable, sauf pour quelques élus, soit 
dans les traductions, qui en ont été faites en diverses langues indiennes 
et européennes. Le Rgveda se compose essentiellement d’hymnes qui 
sont adressés 4 divers dieux et déesses, pour solliciter leur faveur, mais 
qui parfois évoquent certains aspects de la vie contemporaine. C’est 
pourquoi le Rgveda nous apprend beaucoup de choses, non seulement 
sur les concepts et les rites religieux, mais aussi sur la culture et la 
vie matérielle des plus anciens Indo-Aryens dont nous ayons connais- 
sance. Le savant allemand Heinrich Zimmer a tracé un tableau ma- 
gistral de la culture que nous révéle le Rgveda dans son précieux ouvrage 
intitulé Altindisches Leben, et A. Kaegi a traité le méme sujet dans un 
livre plus court et plus accessible, The Rigveda. Il existe de nombreux 
ouvrages du méme genre, et la question est également étudiée dans 
histoire de la littérature sanscrite (History of Sanskrit Literature), 
rédigée par divers savants, dont l’un des derniers en date est M. Win- 
ternitz. Nous renvoyons a ces ouvrages' les lecteurs curieux de mieux 
connaitre la culture indo-aryenne décrite dans le Rgveda. Dans le 
présent article nous nous bornerons 4 quelques remarques générales sur 
la question. 

L’importance du Rgveda tient avant tout a ce qu'il nous révéle 
comment a évolué l’idée de Dieu, depuis les notions animistes et poly- 
théistes les plus primitives jusqu’a la conception philosophique la plus 
élevée, celle d’un Dieu unique représentant l’ultime Réalité. 

Voici comment s’exprime Winternitz a ce sujet : 


« En résumé, ce qui fait pour nous la valeur de ces hymnes, c’est | 


qu'ils nous montrent la genése d’une mythologie. Nous y voyons en 
quelque sorte les dieux prendre forme devant nos yeux. Beaucoup des 
hymnes ne s’adressent pas 4 un dieu-soleil, une déesse-lune ou un dieu 
du feu, ni 4 un dieu du ciel, aux dieux des orages ou aux divinités des 
eaux, 4 une déesse de l’aurore ou 4 une déesse de la terre ; c’est le 
soleil éclatant lui-méme, la lune qui luit dans le ciel nocturne, le feu 
qui flambe sur I’Atre ou sur |’autel, ou méme I’éclair jaillissant du nuage, 
le ciel brillant du jour ou le ciel étoilé de la nuit, les orages qui 
grondent, l’eau qui sort du nuage ou coule dans le fleuve, l’aurore qui 
rougeoie et la terre féconde qui s’étend devant nous, ce sont tous ces 
phénoménes naturels qui sont, en tant que tels, glorifiés, adorés, invoqués. 
Dans les chants du Rgveda ce n'est que graduellement qu’ils se trans- 
forment en figures mythologiques, en dieux et déesses, tels que Surya 


(le soleil), Soma (la lune), Agni (le feu), Dyaus (le ciel), les Marut (les 


*Max Mitter, F., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature ; Weser, A., History 
of Indian Literature, Vol. | ; Wuvrernrrz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. 1. 
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orages), Vayu (le vent), Apas (les eaux), Usas (l’aurore) et Prthivi (la 
terre), dont les noms mémes trahissent l’origine. Ainsi les hymnes du 
Rgveda prouvent a l’évidence que les principaux personnages mytho- 
logiques ont pour origine la personnification des phénoménes naturels 
les plus saisissants. » * 

Beaucoup de gens apprendront avec intérét que c’est le Rgveda qui 
nous a permis d’expliquer l’origine des dieux grecs et romains Zeus 
(dans le Rgveda : Dyaus, le ciel), et Jupiter (dans le Rgveda : Dyaus- 
pitar, le pére dans le ciel). On voit aisément aussi que |'Indra du Rgveda 
correspond au Thunar teutonique, dont l’origine remonte a la préhis- 
toire des peuples indo-européens. I] est évident qu’a cet égard le Rgveda 
n’'intéresse pas seulement les Indo-Aryens, ni méme le groupe plus vaste 
des Indo-Européens, mais l’humanité tout entiére. I] n’existe au monde 
aucun texte littéraire qui ait jeté autant de lumiére sur ce qu’on a le 
droit de considérer comme I’aspect le plus important du développement 
mental et culturel de l’espéce humaine. Citons encore Winternitz sur 
ce point : « II est en tout cas évident que, quelle que soit la valeur poé- 
tique des hymnes qu'il contient, il n’existe pas au monde de source 
d'information plus importante que le Rgveda en ce qui concerne les 
recherches relatives aux premiers développements de la religion 
indienne, ni de source littéraire aussi précieuse en ce qui concerne la 
mythologie des peuples indo-européens, et méme, peut-on dire, de tous 
les peuples*. » C’est en se fondant sur les hymnes du Rgveda qu’a pu se 
constituer une science au nom bien connu maintenant, la mythologie 
comparée. 

Mais le Rgveda suscite aussi beaucoup d’intérét dans le monde a 
un autre égard. La langue dans laquelle il est rédigé, qu’on appelle 
d’ordinaire le sanskrit, a permis de prouver |’existence d'une langue 
commune parlée autrefois par les ancétres de la plupart des peuples 
qui, depuis trois mille ans, ont joué le réle le plus brillant dans l’histoire 
de l’humanité. Ce fait suppose a son tour |’existence d’un berceau com- 
mun a tous ces peuples, aux Grecs, Romains, Indiens et Persans d’au- 
trefois, aux Anglais, Francais; Allemands d’aujourd’hui, et a bien 
d'autres peuples des temps’ modernes. Ce fait d’importance capitale 
dans l’histoire du monde ne nous a pas été révélé par des fouilles, et 
serait resté inconnu sans l’existence du Rgveda, dont la découverte, 
comme Max Miller l’a proclamé 4 juste titre, est la plus importante 
de tout le XIX® siécle. L’étude du Rgveda a permis le développement 
de la philologie comparée indo-européenne. De plus, en étudiant les 
différents mots communs aux langues indo-aryennes, on a pu se faire 
une idée générale des conditions matérielles et du milieu dans lesquels 


* WInTERNITZ, op. cit., p. 75. 
3 Ibid., 74-75. 
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vivaient les peuples primitifs groupés dans le berceau commun des 
ancétres des différentes nations ci-dessus énumérées, ainsi que de leurs 
caractéristiques morales et intellectuelles. Du point de vue de l'histoire 
des hommes, cette acquisition est d’une haute importance. L’étude du 
sanskrit a permis d’éclaircir et de comprendre les relations fondamen- 
tales qui existent entre les diverses langues de la famille indo-euro- 
péenne, ainsi que leur position par rapport aux autres idiomes. 

Ces quelques faits, auxquels il serait facile d’en ajouter d'autres, 
indiquent assez l’importance du Rgveda et de la culture indo-aryenne 
qu'il décrit pour l’histoire générale des peuples, et en particulier pour 
Vhistoire du développement culturel de l’humanité, placée sous le 
patronage de l'UNESCO. II faut noter que cette importance ne dépend 
pas de la date a laquelle on peut fixer la composition du Rgveda. 

Il est superflu d’insister sur l’importance du Rgveda du point de 
vue de l’Inde elle-méme. C’est le document littéraire indien le plus 
ancien que nous possédions, c’est la source a partir de laquelle, grace 
a une suite ininterrompue d'autres témoignages littéraires, nous pou- 
vons suivre tout le développement de la culture indienne. I] est vrai 
que d'autres éléments ont apporté une utile contribution 4 ce dévelop- 
pement, mais, si nombreux qu’aient pu étre les affluents et les courants 
secondaires, c’est bien le grand fleuve de la culture indienne que nous 
voyons couler sans relache dans la littérature védique et post-védique. 
Le Rgveda est donc considéré 4 juste titre comme un document de toute 
premiére importance pour l'étude et l’intelligence du développement 
graduel de la culture hindoue, et il n’est pas surprenant qu'il soit 
aujourd’hui vénéré par trois cents millions d’Hindous comme le plus 
saint des livres saints. 

Les fouilles archéologiques effectuées dans la vallée de |’Indus ont 
permis de mettre au jour les ruines d’une antique civilisation indienne, 
que l'on croit en général remonter 4 une époque beaucoup plus reculée 
que la culture décrite dans le Rgveda. Malheureusement nous n’avons 
aucun moyen de déterminer quelles relations elles ont l’une avec l'autre, 
ni quelle a été l’influence de |’une sur |’autre. Que la culture des Indo- 
Aryens se soit modifiée au contact de celle qu’ils trouvérent en Inde 
est une hypothése tout a fait plausible, mais il nous est impossible de 
préciser la nature et l’importance de cette modification. Nous nous trou- 
vons devant un probléme trés particulier: la civilisation de la vallée 
de I’Indus nous a été révélée par des trouvailles archéologiques, mais 
aucun texte ne jette dessus la moindre lumiére, tandis que la culture 
décrite dans le Rgveda est connue grace 4 des textes littéraires, mais 
aucune trace matérielle n’en a jamais été trouvée. Le résultat est regret- 
table. Les vestiges archéologiques sont visibles et font aisément impres- 
sion sur l’esprit, tandis que les témoignages écrits sont désavantagés 
par le fait qu’ils sont rédigés dans une langue morte et contenus dans 
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un ouvrage que bien peu de gens se soucient de lire. Certains archéo- 
logues, trés mal informés sur la littérature védique, ont mis l’accent 
sur l’importance de la culture de la vallée de I’Indus et décrié la civi- 
lisation védique. On considérait autrefois que la civilisation hindoue 
avait pour seule origine la culture décrite dans le Rgveda. On est passé 
aujourd'hui a l’autre extréme, et de nombreux archéologues trouvent 
peu de valeur a la culture védique, alors qu’ils s’étendent avec éloquence 
sur la magnifique culture de la vallée de I’Indus. Un archéologue émi- 
nent, chargé de traiter cette question dans l’histoire du développement 
culturel de l’humanité, patronnée par UNESCO, a méme été jusqu’a 
prétendre que les Indo-Aryens étaient des barbares qui avaient détruit 
une civilisation brillante sans rien apporter de nouveau. Le Rgveda 
serait donc, d’aprés lui, l’épopée d’une destruction. Normalement, de 
telles idées seraient considérées comme trop ridicules pour mériter un 
examen, mais elles prennent de |’importance par le fait méme qu’elles 
figurent dans une publication patronnée par l' UNESCO. L’idée que les 
Aryens étaient des barbares semble reposer sur l’hypothése que leur 
victoire aurait entrainé un massacre général des peuples indigénes 
représentant la culture de la vallée de |’Indus. Cette théorie s’appuie 
sur la découverte de trois groupes de squelettes, correspondant respec- 
tivement aux dépouilles de quatorze, six et neuf personnes, dans les 
ruines de Mohenjodaro. Mais rien‘ne prouve que les Aryens aient quel- 
que chose a voir avec Mohenjodaro, ni que les squelettes soient néces- 
sairement ceux de gens tués par un ennemi pendant I’assaut de la ville. 
Un autre des arguments invoqués pour prouver que les Indo-Aryens 
étaient des barbares est le fait que le Rgveda nous décrit une économie 
agricole et rurale, et non point urbaine et industrielle. Mais, outre que 
l’on n’a pas le droit de tirer du Rgveda des conclusions négatives, étant 
donné la nature de l’ouvrage, la vue selon laquelle l'économie agricole 
et la vie rurale seraient incompatibles avec la culture et la civilisation 
comme nous les comprenons aujourd’hui est un principe trés discutable, 
que bien peu de gens sont sans doute disposés 4 accepter. Les qualités 
intellectuelles et littéraires sont tout de méme de meilleurs critéres. 
Aussi nous parait-il pertinent de citer 4 ce sujet l’opinion de certains 
éminents savants européens, dont personne ne niera la compétence en 
la matiére. Kaegi déclare, a propos des hymnes du Rgveda : « On y sent 
partout le souffle poétique, vigoureux et frais, des premiers Ages du 
monde. Quiconque prendra la peine de se mettre dans |’atmosphére, de 
sentir comment pensait et agissait ce peuple, dans les domaines de la 
religion et de la morale, de la poésie ou des travaux matériels, 4 une 
époque qui nous révéle avec le plus de clarté quels ont été les premiers 
progrés spirituels de l’humanité, se sentira attiré vers ces chants pour 
bien des raisons différentes, tantét 4 cause de leur enfantine simplicité, 
tantét a cause de la fraicheur et de la délicatesse des sentiments qui s’y 
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expriment, ou encore de la hardiesse des métaphores et des envolées 
de l’imagination. » ¢ 

Selon Winternitz, les hymnes du Rgveda méritent une place d’hon- 
neur dans la littérature universelle en raison de leur valeur poétique ; 
les hymnes au dieu Varuna, parmi lesquels figurent certains poémes 
de la plus noble inspiration, soutiendraient la comparaison avec les 
Psaumes. Le dialogue de Yama et Yami est qualifié de « magnifique 
ceuvre d’art ». Selon le méme savant, beaucoup des hymnes, qui sont a 
proprement parler des priéres adressées aux dieux, ont été écrits, peut- 
étre par des prétres, mais shrement par des poétes, et l’on y trouve « de 
véritables bijoux de poésie lyrique qui nous enchantent autant par la 
pénétrante compréhension des beautés de la nature qui s’y exprime que 
par la qualité de leur style fleuri » 5. Certains hymnes funébres rituels, 
ainsi que certains chants non religieux, comme la lamentation du joueur, 
sont, de l’avis général, d’une grande beauté poétique. Certains hymnes 
contiennent des spéculations philosophiques d’une haute tenue sur l’uni- 
vers, la création, Dieu, et autres sujets analogues. C’est dans le Rgveda 
qu’ apparait pour la premiére fois la grande conception panthéiste d'une 
Ame universelle ne faisant qu’un avec l’univers. Le culte rendu a de 
nombreux dieux et déesses n’empéche pas certains hymnes de procla- 
mer hardiment que l’idée de la pluralité des dieux est dénuée de tout 
fondement, et de s’élever jusqu’aux plus hauts sommets philosophiques 
en affirmant qu’il n’existe qu'un seul Dieu, quelle que soit la diversité 
des descriptions qu’en donnent les sages. 

Il convient aussi de citer l’opinion de Max Miiller sur la valeur des 
textes védiques, surtout en ce qui concerne les courants de pensée qui 
ont le Rgveda pour origine. 

« Si l'on me demandait sous quel ciel !’esprit humain a le mieux 
développé certaines de ses plus précieuses qualités, réfléchi le plus pro- 
fondément sur les grands problémes de la vie, et trouvé a certains d’entre 
eux des solutions qui méritent de retenir l’attention méme de ceux qui 
ont étudié Platon et Kant, je penserais immédiatement a |’Inde. Et si 
je me demandais 4 quelle littérature il faudrait que nous nous adres- 
sions, nous Européens, nourris presque exclusivement de la perisée des 
Grecs, des Romains, et d’un seul peuple sémitique, Israél, pour apporter 
a nos conceptions le correctif qui nous est indispensable si nous voulons 
que notre vie intérieure devienne plus parfaite, plus compréhensive, 
plus universelle, en un mot plus digne d’un étre humain, qu’elle parti- 
cipe, par-dela l’existence présente, aux vérités éternelles, c’est encore 
vers l’Inde que je me tournerais. » ® 


*A. Kagct, Der Rgveda, die dlteste Literatur der Inder, traduit en anglais par 
R. Arrowsmith ; cité par WinTERnitz, op. cit., p. 72-3. 

5 WiINTERNITZ, “f: cit., pp. 79 et suiv., 90 et suiv. 

® Max Mi.ier India what can it teach us ? (édition indienne, Longmans), p. 6. 
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Bien des gens, sans doute, n’accepteront pas enti¢rement ces conclu- 
sions. Elles devraient toutefois nous inciter 4 reconnaitre aux Aryens 
un haut degré de culture et de civilisation, au sens o nous entendons 
aujourd’hui ces termes, et a ne pas les traiter de barbares simplement 
parce qu'ils menaient une vie simple dans leurs villages et ignoraient 
le luxe des villes. 

Il faut enfin que nous parlions de la date du Rgveda, afin de voir 
la culture qui y est décrite dans une juste perspective, et de pouvoir en 
juger la valeur et l’importance par comparaison avec les autres civili- 
sations de la méme époque. C’est une question sur laquelle les opinions 
sont trés partagées, mais seules valent la peine d’étre examinées celles 
qui résultent d’une étude approfondie des problémes linguistiques et cul- 
turels concernant |’Inde, conduites par des personnes dont la compétence 
en la matiére est garantie par leur connaissance du sanskrit et de l’his- 
toire de l’Inde pendant toute la période hindoue. 

Max Miiller, qui est le premier 4 avoir étudié de prés la question, 
regardait la période comprise entre l’an 1200 et l’an 1000 avant J.-C. 
comme un terminus ad quem pour l’achévement du Rgveda, mais il 
affirmait expressément qu’« il n’y a pas d’espoir de pouvoir fixer un 
terminus a quo. Les hymnes védiques ont-ils été composés 1000, 1500, 
2000 ou 3000 ans avant J.-C., rien ne nous l’apprendra jamais ». La 
postérité a mal interprété les remarques de Max Miiller ; on a cru qu'il 
avait prouvé que le Rgveda avait été composé entre 1000 et 1200 avant 
J.-C. Seuls quelques savants, Schroeder par exemple, ont proposé une 
date antérieure, 1500 ou méme 2000 avant J.-C. Jacobi et B. G. Tilak, 
pour des raisons tirées de l’astronomie, ont encore reculé ces limites. 
Winternitz, le dernier en date 4 examiner le probléme en tenant compte 
de toutes les données dont nous disposons, est parvenu a la conclusion 
que 1200, ou méme 1500 avant J.-C. sont des dates trop rapprochées pour 
les débuts de la littérature védique. En d’autres termes, les premiers 
textes védiques, qui figurent dans le Rgveda, ont certainement été 
composés 4 une époque antérieure a l’an 1500 avant J.-C.’ 

On peut considérer que les témoignages archéologiques fournis par 
les ruines de Mohenjodaro et de Harappa viennent a l’appui de cette 
thése. Si nous acceptons l’hypothése selon laquelle |’invasion de I’Inde 
par les Aryens aurait mis fin 4 la civilisation de Harappa dans le 
Pendjab, événement qui s’est produit vers 1700 avant J.-C., nous devons 
en conclure que les migrations aryennes, ainsi que les premiers efforts 
littéraires qui les ont suivies, c’est-a-dire la composition des hymnes 
du Rgveda, appartiennent approximativement a la méme époque. D’autre 
part, beaucoup de temps a da s’écouler entre le début de I’activité litté- 
raire et l’achévement du Rgveda. On estime donc en général que la 


7 WINTERNITZ, Op. cit., p. 293 et suiv. 
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plus grande partie du Rgveda a di étre composée autour de |’an 1500 
avant J.-C. Il serait 4 l’heure actuelle peu raisonnable d’adopter une 
date différente dans une histoire générale de |’Inde, bien que le probléme 
doive sans doute retenir l’attention des spécialistes pendant de nom- 
breuses années encore. 

Dans une histoire générale du monde jusqu’en l’an 1500 avant J.-C., 
il est impossible de présenter un tableau exact de la culture, non seule- 
ment des Indo-Aryens, mais aussi de la plus grande partie de l"humanité 
sans tenir le plus grand compte des données que nous fournit le Rgveda. 
Négliger cette source d'information réduirait la valeur d’un tel ouvrage ; 
ce serait laisser subsister dans notre connaissance des hommes une lacune 
facile 4 combler. Le présent article a justement pour but d’attirer l’atten- 
tion des autorités de l’UNESCO sur l’importance de cette question, 
a propos du grand projet concernant la rédaction d’une Histoire cul- 
turelle et scientifique de l’humanité. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION * 


MONARCHIC CONSTITUTIONS 


n the first millennium and a half and more of our country’s ancient 
| history (c. 1500 B.C.-A.D. 300) monarchic States dominated the 
political stage at the expense of republican constitutions arising in 
their midst from time to time, while they held exclusive sway in the 
following millennium (c. A.D. 300-1300). This was due to the operation 
of a number of historical forces. Among these may be mentioned in the 
first place the teachings of the Brahmana canonists who recognised in 
their Law-Books (Smritis or Dharmasastras) the king as an essential 
unit of their social system. To this we have to add the view of the authors 
of the science of polity (Arthasastra), who held the sovereign to be one 
(and in general the first) of a group of seven constituents of the State. 
Without pressing the analogy too far we may find a parallel in Euro- 
pean history where the main political tradition ever since the downfall 
of the Roman Republican constitution and until the rise of the French 
Revolutionary Republic has been monarchical, and the cause of this 
phenomenon has been traced in the first instance to the two great factors 
of the Roman Empire and the Christian Church. (H. A. L. Fisher, The 


* The present paper is based upon a number of the writer's previous publications, 
where full references are given throughout. These are, in the first place, A History of 
Hindu Public Life, Part I (Period of the Vedic Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Older 
Upanishads), Studies in Indian History and Culture (Chapters VIII, IX, X and XI 
entitled “The Genius of Ancient Indian Polity”, “The Vedic Ceremonies and their 
Political and Constitutional Significance”, “Vedic Political Institutions”, “The Ancient 
Indian Republican and Mixed Constitutions from the Sixth Century B.C. to the Third 
Century A.D.”, and “The Status and Functions of the King’s Ministers in Ancient 
Indian Polity”), and A History of Indian Political Ideas, (Chapters II, III, IV, V, 
VI, VII, VIII, LX, X). To the above have to be added the writer's chapters on “Poli- 
tical Theory and Administrative Organisation”, in Volumes III, IV and V of the 
work History and Culture of the Indian People (edited by R.C. Mayumpar) as well as 
his chapter on “Political Organisation (Post-Mauryan)” in the work A Comprehensive 
History of India, Vol. II (edited by K. A. Nilakanta Sasrrt). 
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Republican Tradition in Europe, pp. 3, 5, 7, 16, 34, 88). It is evidently 
not possible in the course of a short paper to trace the history of the 
Indian monarchic State through all the centuries of its existence as 
mentioned above. We propose instead to analyse some of the leading 
and much-discussed features of this type of polity in the light of a 
dispassionate survey of the available material as far as possible. 
Firstly, as regards the rules and principles of the works on Dharma- 
Sastra and ArthaSsastra in relation to the King’s office. We have to men- 
tion two extreme views that have been put forward on this subject, one 
dismissing the above as “admonitions of text-book writers about the 
duties of the ideal King”, and the other acclaiming the same as “consti- 
tutional laws” limiting the King’s authority. A careful examination of 
the relevant data proves both these views to be erroneous. On the one 
hand the Smriti rules and principles relating to the obligation of the 
temporal ruler towards his subjects partook of the nature of solemn 
injunctions imposed upon the King by the sacred canon as part and 
parcel of a comprehensive scheme of duties of the constituent units of 
the social system, and they were supported as such by the highest moral 
and spiritual sanctions. Although from the nature of the case the simi- 
lar rules and principles of the Arthasastra tradition were lacking in such 
high authority, they could not but carry great weight as reflecting the 
judgment of the great masters of the science of polity. On the other hand 
the Smriti- ArthaSastra rules and principles fall short of the requirements 
of “constitutional laws” even after general standards. For, in the first 
place, the Indian scheme of duties and obligations of the temporal ruler 
claims to lay down the law for the King’s guidance irrespectively of the 
conditions of place and time, thus missing its practical application as 
the organic law of a particular state or group of states at any definite 
period. In the second place, the Indian scheme failed, as we shall pre- 
sently see, to provide an effective constitutional machinery to enforce 
its observance by the King. The most convincing evidence of the ineffec- 
tiveness of the Smriti-Arthasastra restraints on the ruler’s authority in 
actual practice is furnished by the objective pictures of the misrule of 
Kings which lie scattered throughout our ancient literature. As regards 
the general tendencies and characteristics of the directions laid down 
for the ruler’s guidance by our ancient authors, we have to mention that 
these rest throughout on the two mutually complementary principles, 
namely those of the King’s authority and his obligation. It is remarkable 
that even the greatest development of the principle of authority of the 
temporal ruler in the Manu-smriti and in the didactic extracts of the 
Mahabharata is accompanied by the clear recognition of the right of 
resistance against the evil ruler belonging to the Brahmanas (Manu- 
smriti), or the community in general along with the Brahmana order 
(Mahabharata). The above discussion is sufficient to disprove the con- 
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tention that “the Brahmanical people” were “always content” with auto- 
cracy. On the other hand, such interpretations of the King’s obligations 
as that he was regarded as “the servant of the State” (or “of the people”), 
that he was bound by his coronation oath and that his office was held 
to be a trust, rest, as has been shown by the writer in another place, upon 
the evidence of one set of texts to the complete exclusion of other and 
at least equally authoritative passages. 

Secondly, as for the influence of ministers and other high officials 
upon the King’s administration. The high status of a number of officials 
of the King’s household and administration is repeatedly brought out 
in the dogmatic exposition of the great ceremonies of royal and imperial 
consecration in the late Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas. These con- 
sist especially of the two groups Sita (minstrel)—Gramani (village head- 
man) and Kshattri (carver)—Samgrahitri (charioteer) who ranked (as we 
learn from some references in the description of the Horse-sacrifice 
(Asvamedha) ceremony as the superior and the inferior social order 
immediately below the Rajaputras (princes) and the Rajanyas (nobles) ; 
the Sita and the Gramani again along with the Kshattri and the Samgra- 
hitri are included in a list of eleven or more Ratnins (jewel-holders) at 
whose residences the King is required to make offerings to the appro- 
priate deities on successive days at the ceremony of the Ra@jasiiya. The 
two groups of officers are included in another place in a list of eight Viras 
(persons of distinction). The importance of the Ratnins in the late Vedic 
polity is indicated by their designation in some texts as ‘limbs of the 
ruling power’ and as ‘givers and takers of the Kingdom’, while the high 
position of the Viras is hinted at in another passage where they are said 
to sustain the kingly power. The Sitas and the Gramanis are described 
elsewhere as “non-royal King-makers” in contrast with the princes and 
the nobles who are “the royal King-makers”. The function of these 
King-makers is illustrated in one place by making them proclaim the newly 
consecrated king at the ceremony of the Great Consecration of Indra. 
The cumulative evidence set forth above tends to show that the officials 
exercised a considerable influence in the late Vedic polity. On the other 
hand, the contention that the Ratnins “probably formed the King’s 
council” is not only unsupported by facts, but is on general grounds 
inadmissible. 

The creation of an organized bureaucracy in the monarchic States 
is one of the great achievements of the pre-Maurya period. This consisted 
of a class of officials called amatyas in Kautilya’s Arthagastra, and 
mahamattas (Skt. mahamatras) in the Pali canonical literature, who were 
divided into various categories. The fullest account is preserved in Kau- 
tilya’s work, which gives a classified and graded list of a large number 
of officials on the King’s establishment and discusses various methods of 
recruitment and selection of the ama@tyas. At the head of the list stand 
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the high ministers (mantrins in Kautilya’s and mantri-mahamattas in the 
Pali Canonists’ nomenclature). Alongside the mantrins there was in 
Kautilya’s system a council of lesser ministers called the mantri-parishad. 
Kautilya likewise gives detailed accounts of the working of various 
administrative offices which were run by officers called adhyakshas 
following a detailed administrative procedure. References are found 
even in the imperfect records of the Imperial Mauryas and their imme- 
diate successors to the institution of the parishad (more fully the mantri- 
parishad) and the amatyas. Of the constitutional status of these minis- 





ters and other high officials unfortunately not much can be said with | 


certainty. Attempts, which have been made in recent times to prove their 
high authority in relation to the King, must be pronounced unsuccessful. 
Thus as regards the view that the King was prevented by “the law and the 
principle of the Hindu constitution” from acting without the approval 
and co-operation of the Council of Ministers, all that can legitimately 
be concluded from the texts is. that the King’s consultation with his 
ministers was held by the authors to be an act of his ethico-religious | 
obligation, or else of sound policy. The King indeed, it was recognized, 
was his own master in the selection of his ministers, and what is more, 
he was allowed considerable discretion in following their advice. In 
the particular instance of Asoka, the passages from his inscriptions which 
have been taken to signify that the ministers had the authority to bind 
the sovereign by their decision, as has been shown by the writer else- 
where, do not bear out this interpretation. Similarly, the view crediting 
ASoka’s ministers with the right of discussing and even rejecting the 
Emperor’s orders is not supported by the evidence of his inscriptions. 
Again, neither the Smriti texts nor the Buddhist tradition nor the histo- 
rical inscriptions bear out the interpretation that the King was incom- 
petent to make gifts in disregard of his ministers. The alleged refusal 
of the ministers of a Saka ruler to sanction his demand for money-grants 
out of the State treasury is based upon a misunderstanding of the record 
in question, while the alleged act of ASoka’s ministers in depriving him 
of his sovereignty in defence of “the constitutional laws of the realm’ 
is not borne out either by the evidence of his own inscriptions, nor that 
of the Buddhist traditions about his later career. 

From the rise of the Imperial Guptas (c. A.D. 320) in Northern India 
and from the advent of the Western Chalukyas of Badami as well as the 
Pallavas of Kajichi in the South in the middle and the last quarter res- 
pectively of the sixth century after Christ, we have the invaluable evi- 
dence of contemporary inscriptions pointing a large number of officers 
of the central and the local governments. These officers—who were 
called by their appropriate titles, were in charge of different depart- 
ments. Unfortunately our records are almost completely silent about the 
relation of these ministers and other high officials to the King. Leaving 
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aside instances of usurpation of the royal authority by ambitious indivi- 
duals of this class, we have one historical example deserving mention in 
this connection. We refer to the election (c. A.D. 750) of Gopala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty of Eastern India, by the prakritis (meaning 
probably in this context ‘the chief officials of the time’) to end the pre- 
vailing anarchy in the land. That this momentous event was barren of 
constitutional results is the strongest evidence of the absence of a regu- 
larly constituted public body at that time. 

Thirdly, as for the influence of popular assemblies in the central and 
the local administration. A distinguishing feature of the Vedic polity is 
that the King was assisted by two Popular Assemblies called the Samiti 
and the Sabha, which enjoyed (unlike other ancient tribal assemblies) 
the right of freedom of debate. According to the consensus of opinion 
among scholars the Samiti was the tribal or the folk-assembly of the 
Vedic Aryans, while the Sabha was a more select body with restricted 
functions. Evidence has been given by the writer elsewhere to indicate 
that the Sabha functioned as the royal council and court by the side of 
the large popular assembly of the Samiti. The texts leave us in no 
doubt that the Samiti in particular was sufficiently important to make 
it the King’s most valuable asset. Nevertheless there is not sufficient 
evidence to prove, as has been alleged, that the Samiti was “the sove- 
reign assembly” of Vedic times, or that it “met on all important occa- 
sions”, or that it “exercised considerable control over the military and 
executive affairs of the State”, or that it “decided all questions of policy”, 
while the reference to its alleged right of legislation is a lamentable his- 
torical anachronism. It remains to mention that the complete disap- 
pearance of the Vedic assemblies was not due, as has been alleged, to 
the inherent incapacity of the Indians to develop popular institutions, 
but resulted from the operation of historical forces tending towards 
concentration of all governmental authority in single or selected hands. 

Coming to another point we have to mention that our knowledge 
of the working of the village administration in the Vedic period is 
exceedingly scanty, although the Gramani (who was the village leader 
in peace and in war) is known to have occupied a position of a great 
importance. We may, however, presume from the existence of powerful 
popular assemblies as noted above at the centre that the local affairs 
of villages were usually decided by the villagers themselves. In the 
following period we notice a strong tendency towards organisation of 
the local administration on bureaucratic lines. Reference is made in a 
Smriti passage to the King’s officer in charge of villages and towns, and 
in other passages to a chain of such officers with jurisdictions extend- 
ing from single villages to larger and larger village-groups. The parallel 
system of the Arthasastra, with its sharp division between the govern- 
ment of the rural and the urban areas, shows a similar, but not identical 
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pattern of local administration. The detailed account in Kautilya’s work 
further indicates the stringent control exercised by the central govern- 
ment over the cultivators in the rural areas for the sake of maximum 
output from the fields and by the town-authorities over the citizens in 
the interests of municipal sanitation as well as of state security and 
public safety. The contemporary account of Chandragupta Maurya’s 
administration from the pen of the Greek ambassador Megasthenes men- 
tions in general terms the same type of local administration, with sepa- 
rate staffs of royal officers in charge of the rural and the urban areas. 





By contrast the references in these authorities even to village-assemblies _ 


are surprisingly few. A few narratives in the Jatakas (“Birth-stories of 
the Buddha”), however, suggest that village-assemblies for the transac- 
tion of local affairs were in working order at the time. 

The first clear references to the association of representatives of 
important trades and professions with the town administration are found 
in some inscriptions of the Imperial Guptas belonging to North Bengal 
in the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ. The records of various 
dynasties in Northern and Western India in the post-Gupta period con- 
tain sporadic references to village-assemblies as well as town-councils 
with representacives of interests and classes (or even to whole town 
assemblies with adequate functions). Our fullest account of self-govern- 
ing village-assemblies relates to South India during the period of supre- 
macy of the Imperial Cholas ranging from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century A.D., although instances of such assemblies with elected execu- 
tive committees are found earlier in the records of the Imperial Pallavas 
of Kafichi and the Pandyas of Madura. Under the Imperial Cholas there 
were two types of autonomous village-assemblies, namely the ordinary 
type (ur) associated generally with non-Brahmana residents, and the 
special type (sabha) which was inhabited by Brahmana house-holders. 
From a famous inscription of the time of the Chola King Parantaka I, 
we learn that the sabha of the particular village repeatedly framed its 
own rules for constitution of its committees by a mixed method of lot 
and election, or else by lot alone. The sabha in the Chola Empire exer- 
cised a wide range of powers which comprised maintenance of records 
of village rights, deciding disputes, granting lands, maintaining the 
local irrigation-works, founding and maintaining hospitals, and super- 
vising the charitable endowments. They controlled a number of taxes 
which they could assign or remit at their pleasure. They had their own 
staff of officials, who took down the proceedings of the assembly with- 
out sharing in its deliberations. 

The above facts undoubtedly point to a progressive development of 
municipal self-government, and still more of self-governing village 
assemblies in the country during the period of the Imperial Guptas and 
their successors. On the other hand, we have no reason in the light of 
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the available data to conclude with a recent author that there was from 
early times a conscious extension of self-government “from the top 
through all grades and strata of society down to the lowest classes in 
the villages”, so as to make “every village” a self-governing unit and 
the whole country “a vast rural democracy”. Equally untenable is an- 
other view of the planned extension of administrative decentralisation 
so as to invest the ancient Indian town and village councils with greater 
powers than those enjoyed by similar bodies elsewhere. We have, lastly, 
to mention that in the absence of direct evidence of the organized resis- 
tance of the local bodies against royal tyranny and misrule, they cannot 
be called, as has been held, “the most effective and practical checks upon 
the King’s powers”. 

Fourthly, and lastly, as regards the influence of caste and other 
groups upon the King’s administration. Beginning with the Vedic period, 
we may state two fundamental doctrines of the Vedic Aryans, which 
were followed by the Brahmana canonists in all later times. These were 
concerned, firstly, with the precedence of the Brahmanas over the other 
classes by Divine ordination, and secondly, with the separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal power. The former doctrine was accom- 
panied in the Vedas by stringent claims of immunity of person and 
property on behalf of the privileged order. These claims were developed 
in the Smritis into the doctrine of immunities and privileges of the 
Brahmanas and crystallised in their discriminatory clauses of the civil 
and criminal law favouring the Brahmanas while imposing disabilities 
upon the rest of the population (and specially the Sidras). What is more, 
the Brahmana’s right of resisting the evil or the incompetent ruler is 
recognised (as we have seen) alike in the authoritative Manu-smriti and 
the didactic extracts in the Mahabharata. It would, therefore, seem that 
the Brahmanas counted as one of the most important factors in the 
State administration. It is, however, a curious fact that historical instances 
of constitutional opposition of Brahmanas against unpopular Kings or 
their acts are surprisingly few. In Kalhana’s great chronicle of Kashmir 
mentioned in another chapter, we are told that the Brahmana residents 
of villages as well as Temple priests often resorted with success to a 
bloodless passive resistance in the form of solemn fast as a protest 
against unpopular measures of the State administration. The author, 
however, although himself a distinguished Brahmana, shows a singular 
want of sympathy for the actors in the scenes who repeatedly, according 
to his own account, allowed themselves to be won over by bribery, or 
else made use of their weapon for blackmail. Only on one memorable 
occasion, when the Brahmana assemblies were summoned by a com- 
mander-in-chief for the purpose of electing a successor to the vacant 
throne, they justified themselves by setting aside the claims of the 
foolish commander-in-chief, and electing a poor but wise Brahmana, 
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YaSaskara, who became the founder of a new dynasty. In attempting 
a possible explanation of the failure of the Brahmanas to make the 
fullest use of their potential strength we may mention, apart from the 
lapses of individuals or groups, two principal factors. The Brahmana 
order, to begin with, was wanting in the strength of an organised Church. 
Lacking a corporate body with a permanent head and unsupported by 
permanent contributions from the people, it could present no united 
front even for the vindication of personal rights of its members. The 
Brahmanical order, again, by deliberately cutting itself off from inter- 
mixture with the ruling and fighting classes, was deprived of the 
strength arising from the infusion of fresh blood. 

No account of the influence of castes upon the state administration 
will be complete without some reference to the privileges enjoyed by 
these and other groups in the branch of law and justice. We have a 
very full recognition of the customs of groups as the secondary source 
of the State law in an old Smriti work (Gautama-DharmasSastra XI, 
19.21). Here the author, after requiring the king to regulate his adminis- 
tration of justice by the Veda and its auxiliaries, declares the customs 
of regions, sub-castes and families (dea, jati and kula) also to have 
authority, provided these are not opposed to the canon. What is more, 
cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans are declared 
by him to be authorities for their respective groups, and the King is 
asked to give his decision after ascertaining the law from the accredited 
leaders of those groups. In the parallel system of Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
the customs and practices of desas, jatis and kulas as well as samghas 
(communities) are required to be registered by the officer-in-charge 
of the State records, evidently for the purpose of their application in 
the King’s Court (II,7). A concrete illustration of this kind is given by 
the author at the end of his chapter on the law of partition and inheri- 
tance (III,7). What is more, reference is made in the early Buddhist 
literature to caste-councils (called sabha or parisa) functioning as courts 
for the hearing of civil and criminal cases after the approved procedure 











are 


of interrogation of witnesses. Again, courts of kulas, Srenis (economic | 


guilds) and ganas (otherwise called piigas) (assemblies of residents of 
villages and towns) are mentioned in this order in an ascending hierarchy 
of such bodies leading to the courts of the King’s representative and 
the King himself in the later authoritative Smritis. The period extends 
from the fourth to the ninth century after Christ. We have no means of 
judging how these important institutions worked at any definite time 
or place. But in so far as they were in operation, they undoubtedly served 
as a most important means of associating the people with the official 
administration. 
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REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTIONS 


In the long history of ancient Indian political organization we may 
distinguish three principal periods which were marked by the rise of 
republics. These are, firstly, the period of the early Buddhist literature 
(sixth and fifth centuries B.C.) ; secondly, the period of decline and 
fall of the Achaemenid power in the Indus Valley (from the fifth to the 
third quarter of the fourth century B.C.) ; and thirdly, the period of 
foreign conquests and settlements (during the first two centuries before 
and after Christ). 

Beginning with the first period we have to state that the epoch of 
the rise of Buddhism saw a number of republics flourishing in Eastern 
India, which were gradually swallowed up by the neighbouring monar- 
chic States in their struggle for supremacy. The literature of this period 
acquaints us with a generic term samgha and its synonym gana (“com- 
munity of living beings”), and the division of this genus into various 
species, namely, religious, economic, military and political. To take a 
few instances, the great grammarian Panini mentions not only samgha 
and gana, but also its particular type called the @yudh@jivi-samgha (sam- 
gha living by the profession of fighting). Kautilya distinguishes between 
two types of samghas, namely, the vartasastropajivi-samghas (satnghas 
living by economic and military pursuits) and rajasabdopajivi-samghas 
(probably meaning ‘sathghas appointing their executive heads for a 
high property qualification’). It is the type of the political samgha or 
gana which signifies the republican constitution. From the detailed 
references in Kautilya’s work, we learn that both types of samghas had 
high executive officers (mukhyas) and princelings (kum@rakas) as well 
as the popular assembly. In the corresponding account of the Maha- 
bharata, we are similarly told, that the ganas had their mukhyas as well 
as their general assembly. Recent discussions about the political sam- 
ghas or ganas have led to very different views of their characteristic 
features. They have been described broadly as ‘democracies’, or else as 
a generic type consisting, according to one account of the three varieties 
of aristocracies, democracies and mixed constitutions, and according 
to another account of two varieties of oligarchies and democracies, 
each of which is further sub-divided into a unitary and a federal sub- 
type. These views have been shown by the writer elsewhere to be 
untenable, and the samgha-gana of this period has been explained to 
mean an aristocratic clan-republic in the sense that the supreme power 
in the State was held by the appropriate Kshatriya-clans. 

Let us now turn to the much discussed question of application of the 
known rules for the transaction of ecclesiastical acts among the early 
Buddhist monastic order to the deliberative procedure of the contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary republican assemblies. On this point, 
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independent evidence has been given by the writer in the same context 
to show that the assemblies, while enjoying complete freedom of dis- 
cussion of momentous issues of the State, used to reach their decision 
by unanimous consent, and in default by the voice of the majority. It 
has also been suggested that the business procedure of the republican 
assemblies bore a general resemblance to that of their Buddhist counter- 
parts, subject to such difference as is inevitable in the contrast between 
a sovereign political assembly and an ecclesiastical gathering of monks. 
From this general statement a three-fold corollary has been drawn in 
respect of republican procedure. Firstly, as in the Buddhist monastic 
gatherings the official proposal was normally brought forward in the 


form of a motion which, being put to the vote once or thrice (as the case | 


might be), was declared carried if there was no opposition, and in the 
contrary case was referred to a committee of the assembly and was de- 
cided in the last resort by an appeal to the majority vote. Secondly, the 
assemblies like their Buddhist counterparts followed definite rules about 
the quorum, the recording of absentee votes and so forth, but unlike 
them required the proposals to be moved by the chief magistrate (or 
other high officers) periodically holding office. Thirdly, the method of 
settlement of disputed questions in the assemblies, being necessarily 
accompanied by political sanctions, differed in degree as well as in kind 
from those known to the Buddhist gatherings. 

We may wind up our discussion of the general characteristics of the 
republics of the period with a short notice of their two most important 
historical examples. In the case of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali the rele- 
vant Jataka text has been interpreted by different scholars to mean that 
they formed a unitary republican State ruled by a selected body of 
hereditary nobles, a republic of a complex type with each member of 
the ruling assembly forming a State in miniature and a federal State 
with autonomy for each constituent principality. On the other hand, the 
constitution of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu has been taken, mainly on 
the authority of various Ja@taka texts, to have been a republic with a 
sovereign clan-assembly and an elected President, or else a republic 
of the supposed Lichchhavi type and, or lastly, a hereditary monarchy 
with a King ruling over the whole State. A careful consideration of the 
older and more authentic canonical texts on this point has led the writer 
in the context quoted above to a different conclusion. The Lichchhavi 
constitution, it has been proved, had according to the most authentic 
texts two elements, namely an executive head (sen@pati) and a general 
assembly. The sena@pati was chosen by free election of the assembly, 
and he held office for an unknown term. The assembly had full rights 
of sovereignty over the community and the decrees of the republic were 
issued jointly in the names of the sen@pati and the gana. It has further 
been shown that the Sakyas had a mixed constitution consisting of here- 
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diatary monarchy and a ruling clan-assembly, which was interpreted 
by the later writers in such a way as to bring it into line with the fami- 
liar type of the (political) samgha. 

Passing to the second period we may begin by stating that, following 
the downfall of Achaemenid rule in the country, the Punjab was par- 
celled out among a number of monarchies and republics which held the 
field until they were all overthrown by the invasion of Alexander of 
Macedon (326 B.C.). In the case of the republics we have the advantage 
of their description by competent Greek observers in Alexander’s train, 
who distinguished between the two types, aristocracies and democracies. 
In the context from which we have quoted above, it has been suggested 
by the writer, on the basis of the available information, that the two types 
had three elements of the constitution in common, namely, a magistrate 
(or board of magistrates), a council of elders, and a sovereign assembly. 
The supreme executive was evidently elected by the assembly, but the 
composition and functions of the council are not precisely known. The 
composition of the assembly was apparently limited to the ruling Ksha- 
triya class in the case of the aristocracies, one particular aristocracy 
having been stated to consist of five thousand members (councillors) 
selected by the peculiar property qualification of contribution of an 
elephant to the State by each one. In the case of the democracies the 
assembly may be presumed to have been open to all qualified freemen. 
Altogether in a class by itself stood a State in the Indus delta with a 
mixed constitution consisting of monarchic and aristocratic elements. 
It had, we are told, two hereditary kings of different houses who had 
the command in war, and a council of elders ruling the whole State 
with paramount authority, thus offering to the Greek observers a 
parallel to the familiar Spartan constitution. 

We now come to the republics of the third and the last period. The 
decline and fall of the Greek Kingdom in India gave the opportunity to 
a number of ancient peoples (the Kunindas, the Audumbaras, the 
Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas, and the Rajanyas) in the Eastern Punjab 
and the upper Ganga basin to establish republics as well as kingdoms, 
which were called after their respective States or rulers on their coins. 
In the late second, the third and the early fourth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, another revival of republican freedom took place in the Punjab 
and Rajputana in the wake of the downfall of the foreign Kushana 
power in Northern India. Among the republican peoples of this phase 
we may mention the names of the Kunindas, the Yaudheyas, and the 
Malavas, who issued coins in the names of their respective republics 
(ganas) or States (janapadas). In the inscriptions of some of these peoples 
as well as in an interesting discussion of this type of polity in the 
Mahabharata we may detect a tendency towards concentration of the 
ruling and deliberative authority in the hands of a select few. This was 
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evidently due to the urgent necessity of safeguarding the independence 


of the republics against the ambition of neighbouring powerful kings. | 
The end came in the first half of the fourth century after Christ when | 


all the republics of Northern India, along with a number of minor monar- 
chies, were absorbed in the Empire of the Imperial Guptas. 
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LA VIE ET L’ORGANISATION ECONOMIQUES 
DANS L’INDE ANCIENNE 


(circa 2600 av. J.-C. - 500 ap. J.-C.) 


I. LEPOQUE PREHISTORIQUE 
(circa 2600 - 1500 av. J.-C.) 


au moment ou nait une civilisation urbaine, fondée sur une pro- 
duction agricole excédentaire. Bien que les deux centres les plus 
connus de la culture de Harappa aient été Harappa et Mohenjo-daro, 
la découverte de plusieurs autres sites, parmi lesquels se trouvent des 
emplacements de villes, a prouvé que cette culture avait atteint le 
Pendjab oriental, le Rajputana et_l’estuaire de la Narmada, dans la 
péninsule de Kathiawad. Des poteries du style de Harappa auraient 
également été découvertes 4 Kausambi, prés d’Allahabad. Les transports 
seffectuaient au moyen de charrettes primitives, par des routes que 
nous ignorons, mais il semble certain que des relations étroites existaient 
entre les divers centres harappiens, ow la vie matérielle était a certains 
égards la méme, comme le prouve la similitude des instruments chalco- 
lithiques, des poteries, des poids et des mesures qu’on y a découverts. 
Il est hors de doute que les gouvernants (qui étaient peut-étre des 
prétres), les négociants et les artisans vivaient étroitement agglomérés 
dans ces groupes de maisons serrées les unes contre les autres, qui méri- 
tent bien le nom de villes, ot ils étaient nourris par les collectivités 
paysannes des villages environnants. Les paysans pratiquaient |’agri- 
culture et la domestication d’animaux tels que le beeuf, le chien, |’élé- 
phant, etc., mais, si l’on se fie aux témoignages archéologiques, leurs 
moyens de production devaient étre des plus primitifs. Ils ne connais- 
saient ni Ja charrue ni la houe, et grattaient probablement la terre au 
moyen de celts, dont l’usage ne peut toutefois étre prouvé sans conteste, 
en raison des difficultés d’identification. Gordon pense qu’ils utilisaient 
peut-étre des charrues de bois, mais tirées sans doute par des hommes 
et non par des beeufs!. Comme instruments tranchants pouvant servir 


ee économique de |’ Inde commence vers |’an 2600 avant J.-C., 


1D.H. Gorpon, The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture (Bombay, 1958), 
p. 71. 
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a défricher de nouvelles terres, ils disposaient de haches de pierre, qui 
ne pouvaient étre aussi efficaces que les haches 4 douille, dont les 
premiéres apparaissent dans le cimetiére H, attribué tantét aux Aryens, 
tantét 4 un peuple non identifié jusqu’a présent, qu’on appelle le peuple 
Ravi. Avec ces outils primitifs les paysans parvenaient cependant, au 
prix d’un dur labeur et grace 4 une organisation économique bien com- 
prise, 4 produire plus de grain qu'il ne leur en fallait pour vivre, et 


l’excédent disponible pouvait servir 4 nourrir les commergants et les | 
artisans des villes. Une partie était peut-étre versée a titre d’impét et | 


entreposée dans les deux immenses greniers de Harappa et de Mohenjo- 
daro. 

Nous n’avons aucune preuve de l’existence d’un commerce des grains, 
mais il est possible qu’une partie de la production excédentaire ait été 
exportée dans les régions voisines, habitées par des peuples arriérés 


et semi-nomades. Le coton brut en balles et les tissus de coton figuraient | 
peut-étre aussi parmi les produits exportés. On a de bonnes raisons de | 
supposer que le cuivre, le plomb et |’étain faisaient l’objet d’échanges | 


commerciaux, car ces métaux ne se trouvaient pas dans les régions od 
ont été découverts les sites harappiens ; ils étaient probablement impor- 


tés d’Iran, et peut-étre transportés par mer. Le commerce de |'étain ne | 


devait pas étre aussi actif que celui du cuivre, car le bronze de Harappa 
contient proportionnellement moins d’étain que celui qui était fabriqué 
en Mésopotamie a la méme époque. A part ces deux métaux usuels, les 
habitants de Harappa achetaient aussi diverses matiéres précieuses, 
lapis lazuli, amazonite, jade, etc., utilisées sous forme d’ornements ou 
d’objets de luxe par les membres des classes supérieures de la société. 
En ce qui concerne le commerce, la culture de Harappa était plutét 
orientée vers l’ouest que vers l’est, car on a trouvé 4 Sumer et en Basse- 


Mésopotamie un nombre important de sceaux de style harappien datant | 
de la période comprise entre 2600 et 1500 avant J.-C., la plupart d’ail- | 
leurs étant postérieurs 4 2400 avant J.-C. Le commerce entre Sumer | 


et la vallée de I’Indus semble avoir été particuliérement prospére de 
l’an 2400 a l’an 2150 avant J.-C. Or ignore si les négociants de Harappa 


avaient installé 4 Sumer un véritable comptoir de commerce, comme | 


les Sémites, mais il est certain en tout cas que des relations commerciales 
aussi actives supposent l’existence de lois et de régles bien définies. 
Tant que les textes trouvés dans la vallée de I’Indus ne seront pas 
déchiffrés nous en serons réduits aux hypothéses en ce qui concerne la 
nature de l’organisation qui a permis un développement de la vie 
urbaine beaucoup plus considérable que tout ce que |’Inde antique nous 
offre a cet égard, dans une région limitée. I] est évident que pour établir 
le plan de ces villes, chacune avec son réseau de rues et son systéme 
d’égouts parfaitement concu, et pour en construire les maisons, toutes 
de briques cuites, il a fallu de véritables armées de briqueteurs, de 
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magons, de bicherons, de charbonniers, de forgerons, de géométres, 
d’ingénieurs et de piqueurs de bceufs, ce qui montre de quelles prouesses 
d’organisation étaient capables les habitants de la vallée de |’Indus. La 
fabrication des briques et la construction des batiments étaient certai- 
nement des industries plus importantes et plus perfectionnées dans la 
vallée de I’Indus que dans celles du Tigre et de l’Euphrate, ou les briques 
étaient simplement séchées au soleil. On pense que toutes les activités 
économiques devaient étre dirigées par une sorte de gouvernement 
central, mais l’hypothése selon laquelle le travail des esclaves jouait 
un réle important dans l’économie et dans la vie quotidienne ne repose 
pas sur des preuves bien convaincantes. Etant données les normes hin- 
doues, des logements de deux piéces ne représentent pas forcément des 
cases d’esclaves, car, méme aujourd’hui, les familles indiennes ne dis- 
posent pas en moyenne de plus de deux piéces, qui suffisent aux besoins 
de cing personnes, dans un pays ou |’on travaille surtout en plein air. 

Du point de vue matériel, la disparition de la culture de Harappa 
semble due avant tout a l’immobilisme qui la caractérise dés le moment 
ou elle se présente a nos yeux. A cette époque en effet, c’est-a-dire vers 
2600 avant J.-C., elle nous donne |’impression d’une culture chalcoli- 
thique en pleine maturité, déja stabilisée, qui va poursuivre une carriére 
monotone, sans changer de caractére, sauf localement sur certains points 
d'importance mineure, pendant 1200 ans environ. Aprés quoi elle dis- 
parait de l’histoire, au milieu de l’indifférence générale. Au cours de 
cette longue période, les habitants de la vallée de |’Indus n’ont apporté 
aucune contribution originale au progrés matériel. Leur déchéance 
finale est attribuée 4 un amollissement dd au climat et a l’absence de 
stimulants extérieurs. Mais lorsque la culture de Harappa entra en 
contact avec des éléments étrangers, au lieu de reprendre de la vigueur, 
elle s’effondra lamentablement. L’hypothése selon laquelle ce sont les 
Aryens qui ont détruit les sites de la culture de Harappa parait plausible 
et gagne actuellement du terrain. 


II. LEPOQUE DU RGVEDA 
(circa 1500 - 1000 avant J.-C.) 


Il est évident que les Aryens disposaient de certains avantages maté- 
riels et techniques qui leur ont permis de vaincre leurs ennemis indiens. 
Ils faisaient tirer leurs chars par des chevaux, ce qui contribua puis- 
samment a leur succés militaire, et connaissaient l’usage de la charrue. 
Il ne semble pas qu’ils aient eu des armes de bronze a |’époque du 
Rgveda, car le mot ayas désigne le cuivre pur, mais cette infériorité 
était largement compensée par la puissance militaire formidable que 
leur conférait l'emploi de chars et de chevaux. 
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Le contraste le plus frappant entre la vie matérielle des Aryens et 
celle du peuple de Harappa ne se trouve pas dans |’usage qu’ils faisaient 
des métaux, mais dans l’absence 4 peu prés compléte de villes 4 l’époque 
du Rgveda. Si nous interprétons les exploits d’Indra relatés dans les 
premiers hymnes indiens, les Aryens nous paraissent avoir été des 
destructeurs et non pas des constructeurs de villes. A cette époque il 
leur arrivait 4 la rigueur, et surtout pendant les périodes d’inondation, 
de vivre dans des places fortes protégées par des murs de boue, mais 
celles-ci ne méritent pas le nom de villes, au sens que |’on donne au 
mot quand il s’agit de la civilisation harapienne. Cette absence de vie 
urbaine chez les Aryens semble tenir a leurs anciennes coutumes 
nomades et a la prédominance qu’ils donnaient a l’élevage du bétail, 
plutét qu’A une insuffisance des bases matérielles de leur civilisation. 
De plus, pendant la premiére phase de leur expansion, ils étaient 
entourés de peuples aborigénes hostiles, connus sous les noms de Dasa 
et de Dasyu, et ne pouvaient se permettre de mener une vie sédentaire 
dans des villes. 

Mais les exploits d’Indra en tant que destructeur ne doivent pas nous 
faire oublier l’importance du réle constructif qu’ont joué les Aryens 
dans l’histoire économique de I’Inde. En premier lieu, comme le montrent 
les textes, ils ont introduit en Inde l’usage de la charrue tirée par des 
taureaux, inconnu, semble-t-il, du peuple de Harappa. Dans les textes 
védiques plus récents, les Vratya sont représentés comme ne cultivant 
pas le sol, alors que la pratique de l’agriculture est fréquemment 
attribuée aux Aryens védiques. Or il est certain que les non-Aryens, 
dont les Vratya étaient supposés avoir subi l’influence, connaissaient 
l’agriculture. Donc, le fait que les Vratya sont accusés de ne pas étre 
des agriculteurs signifie seulement que les non-Aryens ne pratiquaient 
pas le labourage 4 la maniére aryenne. Les Aryens du Rgveda attelaient 
des taureaux 4 leurs charrues, au contraire des gens de Harappa, 
qui retournaient leurs champs sans |’aide d’animaux. Les Aryens firent 
aussi progresser l’agriculture par leur connaissance des saisons. Le 
Rgveda en distingue cing. Les diverses opérations concernant le labou- 
rage, les semailles, la récolte du grain au moyen de la faucille, le battage 
et le vannage sont mentionnées dans le premier et le dixiéme livre 
du Rgveda, ce qui laisse supposer que l'économie agricole se stabilisa 
vers la fin de l’époque du Rgveda. Les textes du dixiéme livre nous 
laissent également entendre que les Aryens mettaient le feu aux foréts 
pour défricher le sol. 

Les Aryens pratiquaient donc le labourage, mais ils ne produisaient 
qu'une seule espéce de grain, appelée yava, mot qui peut désigner l’orge, 
ou s’appliquer, au sens générique, a l’ensemble des céréales. Peut-étre 
attachaient-ils ph:s d’importance, surtout au début de l’époque du 
Rgveda, a lVélevage du bétail. Le grand réle que jouait chez eux 
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l’élevage peut en effet se déduire du fait que la guerre s’appelait aussi 
gavisti, c’est-a-dire «la recherche des vaches », et que l’on adressait 
constamment aux dieux des priéres concernant les vaches ; en outre 
la fille de la famille s’appelait duhitr, littéralement « celle qui trait la 
vache ». Outre la vache, la chévre, le mouton et le cheval devaient 
figurer aussi parmi les animaux domestiques, car les noms qui les 
désignent sont communs aux diverses langues indo-européennes. A pro- 
pos des travaux agricoles, le Rgveda fait mention des vaches et des 
chevaux, sans qu’on puisse préciser quel était le réle exact de ces 
derniers. I] est certain qu’ils n’étaient pas attelés 4 la charrue, mais ils 
étaient peut-étre utilisés comme bétes de somme pour le transport des 
grains et du fourrage. Les bétes étaient confiées 4 des gardiens de trou- 
peaux au service de tous ; elles devaient donc étre, 4 certains égards, 
considérées comme propriété collective, ce qu’on ne saurait affirmer 
de la terre avec la méme certitude. La thése de la propriété collective 
du sol a l’époque du Rgveda parait défendable. L’existence de plusieurs 
noms pour désigner les champs, le fait qu’on mesurait la terre, tendent a 
prouver qu’en pratique le régime de la propriété privée du sol avait sub- 
sisté ; mais ce mode de tenure devait étre trés rare, car méme dans les 
derniers livres du Rgveda nous ne trouvons aucune allusion a une terre 
vendue, cédée, hypothéquée, donnée, ou aliénée de quelque maniére que 
ce soit, par un particulier. Nous ne savons pas si les Aryens de l’époque 
du Rgveda pratiquaient, comme les Germains que nous décrit Tacite, la 
propriété collective de la terre avec redistribution périodique aux parti- 
culiers, mais il est clair que le régime de la propriété privée ne s’était 
pas imposé a cette époque. 

Parmi les artisans, les plus importants semblent avoir été les tisse- 
rands, les charrons et les forgerons. On ne tissait guére que la laine, 
qui provenait des moutons. Le coton, dont l’usage dans la civilisation 
de Harappa est attesté par des preuves archéologiques, n’est pas men- 
tionné dans le Rgveda. Etant donné le réle considérable des chars dans 
les opérations militaires, les charrons (rathaka@ra) occupaient une 
position importante parmi les artisans ; il en était de méme des forgerons, 
qui fabriquaient des outils, des objets usuels et des armes en ayas. 
Dans quelle mesure avaient-ils repris et conservé les traditions artisa- 
nales des habitants de Harappa, nous l’ignorons. Le mot employé dans 
le Rgveda pour désigner le potier, kulala, n’a pas d’équivalent dans les 
autres langues indo-européennes, ce qui nous permet de penser que les 
Aryens avaient adopté les usages traditionnels locaux en ce qui concerne 
la poterie. Les résultats provisoires des fouilles récemment effectuées a 
Hastinapura leur attribuent l’introduction de la céramique grise peinte. 

Leur principale occupation étant la guerre, les Aryens de 1l’époque 
du Rgveda n’avaient guére le temps de produire des excédents commer- 
cialisables. Si leur science de l’agriculture était relativement développée, 
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comme le prouvent les textes, leur caractére de peuple migrateur, et 
leur godt dominant pour |’élevage du bétail entravaient considérablement 
chez eux le développement du commerce. Les vaches leur servaient de 
moyen d’échange, et la plupart des transactions intérieures s’effectuaient 
sous forme de troc, bien que dans un passage le prix d’Indra soit 
indiqué en monnaie. On peut supposer que les Aryens de cette époque 
n’avaient aucune connaissance de la mer ; le mot samudra désigne seule- 
ment les eaux qui s’étendent a l’embouchure de |’Indus. 


Ill. LA FIN DE L’EPOQUE VEDIQUE 
(circa 1000 - 600 av. J.-C.) 


La fin de la période védique a vu les Aryens, partis du Pendjab 
et de la partie occidentale des Provinces Unies, se répandre dans 
la partie orientale de ces mémes provinces et dans le Bihar septen- 
trional. Les textes de l’époque nous fournissent quelques indications 
sur les causes matérielles de cette expansion. Le Satapatha Brahmana 
nous raconte comment Videgha Mathava brdla des foréts jusqu’a ce 
qu'il edt atteint le Sadanira, dans le Bihar septentrional, événement qui 
doit se placer vers la fin de la période védique. L’incendie était devenu 
un procédé de défrichement trés répandu 4a cette époque ; pour préparer 
la mise en culture des terres vierges, on complétait l’action du feu par 





l’abattage des arbres 4 la hache, et le labourage au moyen de socs | 


de fer. Si la charrue, d’aprés une certaine source, était encore en 
bois d’udumbara (Ficus glomerata), le soc de khadira (Acacia catechu) 
avait été remplacé par un soc de fer. Nous savons que dans certains 
cas on attelait six, huit, douze, et méme vingt-quatre beeufs a la charrue, 
ce qui prouve que l’on pratiquait des labours profonds, que seuls des 


socs de fer pouvaient permettre de réaliser. Les textes littéraires nous | 


indiquent que l’usage du fer a di commencer vers 800 avant J.-C., 
car nous trouvons des allusions aux ouvriers qui fondaient le minerai 
ou forgeaient le fer dans la collection des Yajus, mais les ‘preuves 
archéologiques restent rares ; la seule sur laquelle nous puissions faire 
fond est la présence de scories de fer dans un gisement de Hastinapura 
que l'on estime remonter 4 environ 800 avant J.-C. 

Bien que |’Atharva Veda contienne d’innombrables priéres pour le 
croit du bétail, c’est l’agriculture qui était devenue la principale res- 
source, les animaux représentant toujours les biens meubles les plus 
importants. Dans le Satapatha Brahmana, un brahmana entier (VII.2.2.) 
est consacré aux rites relatifs au labourage. Avec l’orge, la céréale 
la plus importante était le blé, qui constitue encore aujourd’hui le prin- 
cipal aliment des populations du Pendjab et des Provinces Unies. Mais 
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c'est 4 cette époque que le riz (vrihi) apparait pour la premiére fois. 
Des restes de riz, datant des environs du VIII* siécle avant J.-C., ont 
été découverts 4 Hastinapura. Le riz semble toutefois n’avoir eu qu'une 
importance secondaire 4 cette époque. La canne 4a sucre, citée dans 
|’Atharva Veda (I. 34. 1-5), était peut-étre appréciée, mais ne poussait 
qu’a l'état sauvage. 

La propriété privée du sol est clairement attestée a cette époque. 
Il est dit qu’une personne qui a un différend avec ses voisins, 4 propos 
d’un champ, doit présenter des offrandes 4 Indra et 4 Agni sur onze 
tessons de vaisselle. Pour la premiére fois nous voyons le sol faire 
l'objet de tentatives de cession. Nous apprenons que le ksatriya peut 
octroyer de la terre 4 un particulier avec le consentement du clan 
(SB, VII. 1. 4), ce qui suppose un partage des terres effectué sous l’autorité 
de la tribu dirigeante, a la téte de laquelle il y avait le roi. Mais nous 
n’avons aucun exemple de cession effectivement réalisée, car, dans un 
certain cas of une propriété avait été attribuée 4 un brahmane, la 
terre refusa de se laisser concéder. 

A Vlépoque védique l’organisation économique dépendait étroite- 
ment de l’organisation sociale, fondée sur la division en varna, qui 
s'était imposée a cette époque. Les prétres, qui occupaient la place 
la plus élevée dans la hiérarchie sociale, officiaient aux divers cultes, 
incantations et fétes concernant les travaux agricoles et faisaient des 
priéres pour que les chefs qui les protégeaient soient victorieux dans 
la guerre. Les ksatriya s’occupaient de la guerre et du gouvernement. 
Les vaifya étaient chargés des travaux agricoles, et les Sidra étaient 
au service des trois varna supérieurs. Ainsi les prétres et les guerriers 
ne s’occupaient guére des aspects fondamentaux de la production. On 
ne sait pas avec certitude s’ils possédaient de vastes propriétés fonciéres 
a cette époque. Keith soutient qu’a l’époque des Brahmana il s’était 
constitué de grands domaines dans lesquels les travaux étaient effectués 
par des esclaves et des serfs. Mais cette théorie ne semble pas reposer 
sur des bases solides, car nous ne connaissons presque aucun exemple 
de serfs utilisés pour la production. La répartition inégale des richesses 
tenait moins a l’exploitation directe d’une main-d’ceuvre servile qu’aux 
prélévements effectués sur la production des paysans, au titre de l’impét, 
par le roi et ses représentants. On trouve dans |’Atharva Veda une 
pritre adressée 4 Indra pour que le roi recgoive une part des villages, 
des vaches et des chevaux (IV. 22. 2.) ; « une part des villages » peut 
vouloir dire aussi une partie des récoltes, versée par les paysans au 
bhagadugha, et peut-étre remise ensuite au samgrahitr. 

Vers la fin de l’époque védique, on note un changement dans 
organisation économique : les divers corps de métiers y prennent une 
importance accrue ; une énumération en figure dans une liste des per- 
sonnes qui offrent un sacrifice humain (purusha-medha). Cette évolution 
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indique des progrés considérables dans le domaine de la division du 
travail, mais ne semble pas correspondre a des modifications qualitatives 
de l'économie. On nous parle du fondeur (dhiimatr) et du forgeron (ou 
charpentier) (karm@ra), mais nous n’avons pas la certitude que ces 
artisans travaillaient le fer, qui venait de faire son apparition. Le 
nombreuses réserves de cuivre datant de cette époque que l’on a décov- 
vertes dans le Bihar et les Provinces Unies prouvent que la métallurgie 
du cuivre et la fabrication des outils et des ustensiles de cuivre occupaient | 
toujours la premiére place. Les termes généraux se rapportant au tissage 
laissent entendre que ce métier était en général exercé par des femmes, 
et que la production était considérable. Le travail du cuir, la fabrication 
des poteries, l’art du charpentier avaient également réalisé certains | 
progrés. Nous entendons aussi parler de joailliers, qui travaillaient sans | 
doute pour les citadins. L’existence de villes au cours de cette période 
est attestée par l’emploi de mots tels que magara (ville) et nagarin 
(citadin), et le fait que Kausambi, Kosala et Vidharbha sont qualifiées 
de grandes villes. Les fouilles ont prouvé l’existence d’au moins deux | 
grandes villes remontant a cette époque, Kausambi et Hastinapura. I | 
est douteux que le développement des activités artisanales ait beaucoup 
contribué a4 l’essor de ces villes, qui semblent avoir été plutdét des 
capitales politiques. 

Les textes de cette époque font clairement allusion 4 la mer et 4 
des voyages en mer, effectués peut-étre pour des raisons commerciales, 
les échanges ayant da se développer en raison des progrés de l’activité | 
artisanale. | 


| 





IV. L’EPOQUE PRE-MAURYA 
(circa 600 - 322 av. J.-C.) 


La période qui s’étend environ de 600 a 322 avant J.-C. a été| 
marquée par une évolution et des progrés notables dans le domaine | 
de l'économie ; l’usage du fer se généralise, la culture du riz, du sucre | 
et du coton se développe, de nombreuses villes apparaissent et gran- 
dissent dans le nord-est de I’Inde, la division du travail se poursuit, | 
les divers corps de métier s’organisent en corporations et, ce qui n’est 
pas le moins important, le commerce intérieur et extérieur connait une 
grande activité. 

Ce développement de l'économie a pour principale cause technique 
les progrés réalisés dans l’emploi du fer, eux-mémes favorisés par 
l'usage du soufflet. Bien qu’un texte nous affirme, dans une comparai- 
son, qu’un soc doit étre chauffé pendant une journée entiére, ce qui 
laisserait supposer que l’usage du soufflet était inconnu, plusieurs autres 
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font clairement allusion 4 l’emploi de cet instrument ?. Il faut insister 
sur l’importance de cette innovation : elle permit de fabriquer les outils 
de fer en grandes quantités et contribua, en conséquence, a hater le 
défrichement de la jungle au Bihar. La culture de certaines espéces 
de riz, connues a cette époque sous le nom de Sali, et surtout celle de 
la canne a sucre, exigeaient des labours profonds, pour lesquels il fallait 
aiguiser périodiquement le soc, ce qui exigeait l'emploi d’un soufflet. 
On trouve dans Panini des indications qui montrent que les champs 
étaient labourés deux ou trois fois, et qu’ils étaient classés d’aprés les 
récoltes. Ainsi une meilleure connaissance des procédés de culture, 
jointe 4 l'emploi d’instruments efficaces, permit aux paysans de pro- 
duire des excédents plus importants, qu’on pouvait utiliser pour nourrir 
les habitants de la soixantaine de villes mentionnées dans les textes, ou 
livrer au commerce. Les échanges commerciaux furent stimulés par 
l'amélioration des moyens de transport. Un Jataka d'une date un peu 
plus récente (iv, 210) nous apprend que pour que les roues soient bien 
solides, on en renforgait le bord extérieur au moyen d’un cercle de fer 
de deux pouces de large. A cette époque, les articles de fer devaient 
faire eux-mémes |’objet d’un commerce important. Hérodote, qui vivait 
au V° siécle avant J.-C., parle des fléches 4 pointe de fer qu’utilisaient 
les archers indiens servant dans l’armée du roi de Perse Xerxés, et 
son contemporain Ktesias rend hommage 4a |’excellente qualité de deux 
épées d’acier de fabrication indienne offertes 4 Artaxerxés Mnémon. 
On a donc de bonnes raisons de croire que |’Inde exportait déja a cette 
époque des produits de fer et d’acier. On peut en tout cas admettre, 
malgré la rareté des preuves archéologiques, que l'emploi du fer a 
l’époque pré-Maurya a puissamment contribué au développement géné- 
ral de l’économie. 

Il semble que l’idéologie bouddhique, qui interdit de faire du mal 
aux étres vivants, et la réaction qui se manifesta contre les sacrifices 
védiques aient contribué a protéger les ressources en bétail, indispen- 
sables au développement de I’agriculture. Selon un texte bouddhique 
(Sutta-Nipata, PTS, 296-7, conf. 309), le bétail est la source du grain, 
de la force, de la beauté et du bonheur (annada balada ceta vannada 
sukhada tatha), et en conséquence il ne doit pas étre abattu. La grande 
valeur du bétail est également affirmée dans un recueil de lois brahma- 
niques, qui punit durement d’une peine de ca@ndrayana la mise 4 mort 
d'une vache laiti¢re ou d’un beeuf de trait (Baudhayana, 1.10.4). 
Comme les textes védiques font trés souvent mention de massacres de 
vaches *, cette nouvelle attitude a di avoir les plus heureux résultats 
du point de vue économique. Les animaux étaient probablement pro- 


? Panini, VII.3.47 ; Uvasagadasa@o (Ed. A. F. Rudolf Hernle, Calcutta, 1890), p. 108. 
8§.K. Das, The Economic History of Ancient India (Calcutta, 1944), pp. 110-1. 
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priété privée, mais, comme 4a l’époque védique, les paturages et les bois 
appartenaient a la collectivité. 

Les efforts pour accroitre la superficie des terres arables en défri- 
chant les foréts se poursuivirent pendant l’époque pré-Maurya. Un 
législateur déclare que le roi a le droit de détruire des arbres qui portent 


des fruits ou des fleurs pour étendre les cultures ou offrir un sacrifice © 


(Vasistha, X1X.12). Le procédé le plus courant consistait 4 mettre le 
feu a la forét, selon ce qu’on peut déduire d’un commentaire d’ Abhayasiii 





eae 


sur un passage d’un texte canonique jain (Uvasaga, 51). Il est évident | 
que la décision de mettre en valeur des sols vierges était prise soit par | 


l’Etat, soit par la collectivité, 4 l’initiative et aux efforts communs des- 
quels on peut attribuer la constitution de domaines de 500 ou 1000 karisa 
(arpents ?), cultivés par des esclaves ou des travailleurs salariés. Mais 
les particuliers ne manquaient pas non plus d’initiative en ce domaine. 
Nous en avons pour exemple la vente d’un terrain boisé défriché par 
le propriétaire ou par ses ancétres (Buddhist India, pp. 46-47). En Inde 
orientale, une partie importante des terres appartenait, semble-t-il, 
aux deux varna supérieures, qui ne payaient pas d’impéts, mais il est 
possible qu’une proportion plus grande encore ait été aux mains des 
gahapati (paysans propriétaires) ou des kutumbika (paysans aisés). Ces 
paysans indépendants étaient assez nombreux, et leurs terres leur per- 
mettaient tout juste de vivre. Selon le législateur Baudhayana, qui 
vivait aux alentours du V° siécle avant J.-C., ce qui correspondait le 
mieux aux possibilités et aux besoins d'une famille, c’était une propriété 
d’une superficie de six nivartana. Telles étaient sans doute, avec quel- 
ques variations régionales, les dimensions moyennes des propriétés 
paysannes. En tout cas les terres appartenant a des particuliers étaient 
bien délimitées, car nous trouvons dans Panini des références a un 





arpentage systématique des terres cultivées, effectué par des fonction- | 


naires spéciaux appelés ksetrakara, qui correspondent aux rajjugahaka 
amacca des sources bouddhiques. Nous ne connaissons pas le taux de 
la dime, qui devait varier entre 1/6 et 1/12, mais en cas de nécessité on 
levait sur le peuple des impéts en espéces ¢. 

Si le régime foncier, 4 l’époque pré-Maurya, était celui de la pro- 
priété privée, deux caractéristiques particuliéres ressortent clairement 


| 


de ce que nous en savons. En premier lieu, il n’existait pratiquement | 
aucune classe d’intermédiaires entre le roi et les cultivateurs, bien que | 
le produit des impéts pergus sur certaines terres (bhogagama) fat attri- | 
bué aux brahmanes. Les paysans versaient directement leurs impéts | 


au roi et étaient parfois astreints 4 la corvée. En second lieu, le senti- 
ment que la terre constituait une sorte de patrimoine commun et inali¢- 
nable, comme 4a |’époque tribale, subsistait encore, et les propriétaires 


*V.S. Acrawata, India as known to Panini (Lucknow, 1953), pp. 414-5. 
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privés n’étaient pas libres de vendre, de donner ou d’hypothéquer leurs 
terres a leur gré. 

L’époque pré-Maurya est caractérisée par le développement de 
l'économie urbaine, qui reparait en Inde aprés une interruption d’un 
millier d’années environ. A propos de la tournée d’un moine mendiant, 
les textes canoniques jains mentionnent des groupements urbains de 
diverses sortes : une ville ouverte, une ville entourée d’un rempart de 
terre, une autre avec un petit mur, une ville isolée, une grande ville, 
une ville au bord de la mer, et une capitale®. Nous savons aussi 
qu’Aristobule, envoyé en mission par Alexandre dans une région deve- 
nue déserte parce que |’Indus avait changé de cours pour passer plus 
a l’est, vit les restes de plus de mille villes et villages autrefois remplis 
d’habitants. Malheureusement, les vestiges de ces villes de la vallée de 
I'Indus n’ont pas encore été dégagés. 

Dans l’ensemble du pays, soixante villes bien connues sont consi- 
dérées comme appartenant a cette époque, depuis Campa, a l’est, jusqu’a 
Bhrgukaccha, a l’ouest, et depuis Kaveripattana, au sud, jusqu’a Kapi- 
lavastu, au nord *. Les grandes villes, telles que Sravasti, étaient au 
nombre de vingt ; six d’entre elles étaient considérées comme assez impor- 
tantes pour avoir vu la mort du Bouddha, 4 savoir Campa, Rajagrha, 
Saketa, KaiSambi, Banaras et KuSinara ; Pataliputra était encore loin 
d’avoir atteint son apogée. En fait, les villes devaient leur importance 
aux divers arts et métiers. Des textes postérieurs nous apprennent qu’a 
Rajagrha on ne comptait pas moins de dix-huit corporations. Quatre 
seulement des dix-huit corporations traditionnelles des textes bouddhi- 
ques sont mentionnées par leur nom : ce sont celles des ouvriers du bois, 
des forgerons, des ouvriers du cuir et des peintres. Chacune avait son 
chef et ses réglements particuliers. Dans deux récits bouddhiques rela- 
tifs 4 des naissances princiéres, nous voyons, en deux grandes occasions, 
les dix-huit corporations figurer dans le cortége royal’, ce qui laisse 
supposer qu’elles étaient toutes placées sous l’autorité générale du roi. 
C’est probablement au bhanda@garika, qui remplissait les fonctions de 
trésorier 4 Bénarés, que le roi confiait le soin d’exercer en son nom 
cette autorité. L’industrie et-le commerce étaient dirigés par des setthi, 
qui vivaient en général dans les villes, mais restaient en rapport avec 
leurs homologues résidant 4 la campagne. II existait toute une hiérarchie 
de setthi, qui tenaient directement leurs charges du roi. Etre nommé 
setthi était considéré comme un honneur. Les setthi recevaient aussi 
comme émoluments des bhogagama, c’est-a-dire le produit de la dime 
dans certains villages. Mais nous ne sommes pas sirs qu’ils aient eu 


5 Antagada Dasao (Tr. L. D. Barnett), pp. 44-5 ; Ay@ranga Sutta (PTS, 1.7.6.4) ; 
Kalpasiitra (Ed. H. Jacobi), p. 89 ; Siyagada fa. P. L. Vaidya), IT.2.6. 

*S.K. Das, op. cit., pp. 179-83. 

7R.C. Mayumpar, Corporate Life in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1918), pp. 23-4. 
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affaire avec les corporations. En tout cas, le contréle exercé par le roi 
n’empéchait pas l’initiative des guildes, car en rendant la justice le roi 
devait tenir compte des régles des guildes et des castes, ainsi que des 
coutumes locales. De méme, si les divers métiers tendaient a devenir 
héréditaires et 4 se pratiquer dans les mémes lieux en raison de la pré- 
dominance des guildes, celles-ci conservaient leur liberté de mouvement. 
Nous connaissons l’exemple d’un village entier de charpentiers qui, du | 
jour au lendemain, allérent s’installer ailleurs, parce qu’ils avaient jugé | 
impossible de se plier aux désirs du roi. 








Nous ne savons pas exactement quelles relations les villages entre- | 


tenaient avec les villes. Les villages qui, grace 4 l’amélioration des 
moyens de production, produisaient alors sept sortes de céréales et sept 
sortes de légumineuses, fournissaient ¢videmment la nourriture aux 


nombreux artisans, marchands, soldats, membres de la maison du roi | 


et grands seigneurs qui vivaient dans les villes. Panini nous apprend 
que le roi et les riches avaient 4 leur service jusqu’a douze sortes diffé- 
rentes de domestiques *. Le roi se faisait verser l’impét en nature, et 
certains setthi recevaient de la campagne le grain de leurs bhogagama, 


ce qui leur permettait de vivre dans Il’aisance. En retour, les villes four- | 


nissaient probablement des tissus aux villages, car nous savons que le 
coton cultivé autour de Bénarés était tissé dans cette ville. 

Comme la vie urbaine, le commerce reprit une activité considérable 
aprés un millier d’années. Les tissus paraissent avoir fait l’objet d’un 
commerce important, car les premiers textes pali nous laissent entendre 
que l’usage du coton s’était généralisé a l’époque du Bouddha, mais les 
échanges portaient principalement sur les articles de luxe. Néanmoins, 
les négociants qui fréquentaient les longues et difficiles routes commer- 
ciales du pays transportaient des quantités importantes de marchandises. 
Dans les récits des vies antérieures des textes bouddhiques il est souvent 
fait mention de caravanes de 500 chariots. Les négociants visitaient 
aussi des régions lointaines, comme celle de Babylone. Pour faciliter 
la navigation, on utilisait des oiseaux capables de distinguer de loin 
les rivages. 

Les échanges furent facilités par l’emploi de la monnaie, qui appa- 
rut d’abord sous la forme de piéces étampées. Les témoignages védiques 
relatifs 4 l’usage courant de piéces de monnaie ne sont pas corroborés 
par la découverte de piéces remontant 4 cette époque. Les piéces les 
plus anciennes qui aient été trouvées ne sont pas antérieures a |’époque 
du Bouddha ; elles étaient utilisées par des groupes de négociants qui 
imprimaient au poingon leur marque sur le métal. I] semble qu’au cours 
de cette période l’usage de la monnaie se soit répandu jusque dans cer- 
taines régions rurales, si bien que méme le prix d’une souris morte y 


®V.S. AGRawALA, op. cit., pp. 97-8. 
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était évalué en monnaie. En ce qui concerne les villes, les textes parlent 
souvent de setthi ou d’autres personnes dont la fortune est estimée a 
quatre-vingts koti (crores). Il existait des préteurs d’argent et, bien que 
cette forme d’activité n’ait pas été encouragée par le bouddhisme, comme 
plus tard par le calvinisme, ceux qui n’avaient pas payé leurs dettes 
n’étaient pas autorisés 4 entrer dans un Sangha bouddhiste. 

On a donc des raisons de penser qu’a l’époque pré-Maurya l'économie 
urbaine et l'économie rurale se sont développées parallélement dans 
l’Inde du nord-est, bien que le réle exact de l’Etat a cet égard ne puisse 
pas étre précisé. Certains ont émis l’hypothése que les piéces de mon- 
naie étampées ont été mises en circulation par les dynasties régnantes 
du Magadha et du Kosala; c’est une possibilité qui ne doit pas étre 
négligée, mais le probléme de |’attribution des piéces a tel ou tel sou- 
verain n’est pas encore définitivement résolu. Les souverains s’intéres- 
saient 4 d’autres activités économiques, telles que le défrichement des 
foréts, la codification du régime foncier et le contréle des guildes, mais 
ce n’est qu’a l’époque Maurya que nous verrons l’activité de l’Etat dans 
le domaine économique prendre une ampleur sans précédent. 


V. L-EPOQUE DES MAURYAS 
(circa 322 - 200 av. J.-C.) 


A l’époque des Mauryas, l'économie est avant tout caractérisée par 
le fait que le gouvernement a la haute main sur |’agriculture, l'industrie 
et le commerce, et qu’il léve toutes sortes d’impéts sur le peuple. II est 
clair que |’Etat se trouvait dans la nécessité absolue de se procurer 
d'importantes ressources supplémentaires en nature comme en espéces, 
et cela pour plusieurs raisons. En premier lieu, aucun Etat de |’Inde 
ancienne, ni avant ni aprés cette époque, n’a jamais entretenu une armée 
permanente aussi gigantesque que celle des Mauryas. Les Nandas (354 - 
324 av. J.-C.) avaient été les premiers 4 accroitre leur armée, en la 
faisant passer de 5000 éléphants, 20 000 cavaliers et 50 000 fantassins 
a 60000 éléphants, 100 000 cavaliers et 200 000 fantassins. Ces chiffres 
paraissent corroborer les traditions selon lesquelles les Nandas auraient 
possédé d’immenses richesses. Mais 4 l’époque de Candragupta Maurya 
ces effectifs avaient presque doublé, car Plutarque et Justin déclarent 
que ce premier empereur Maurya submergea I’Inde tout entiére 4 la 
téte de 600000 hommes. Mégasthéne évalue l’armée des Mauryas a 
400 000 hommes. Pour entretenir ces immenses cohortes, indispensables 
a la défense d’un empire extrémement vaste, il fallait soumettre l’éco- 
nomie a un effort considérable, et pour cela trouver de nouvelles sources 
de revenus. En second lieu, les Mauryas avaient pour principe de laisser 
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le Trésor accumuler des réserves suffisantes pour faire face a toute 
situation imprévue. Le produit des impéts habituels étant considéré 
comme insuffisant pour répondre aux besoins de |’Etat, celui-ci prit en 
mains de nombreuses activités économiques, dont il tira d’importants 
bénéfices. Ces entreprises exigérent la création d’un important corps 
de fonctionnaires, comprenant un personnel de direction et des employés, 
pour assurer le fonctionnement de quelque trente services différents: 
cette lourde charge obéra le Trésor public, qui dut avoir recours a de 
nouveaux impdts. 

Les Mauryas prirent une mesure importante pour le développement 





de l'économie rurale: ils envoyérent la population excédentaire des | 
régions surpeuplées coloniser de nouvelles terres ou remettre en valeur | 


les exploitations qui périclitaient. Les sadra, qui jusqu’alors avaient 
été considérés comme appartenant collectivement aux trois varna supé- 
rieures, et qui étaient tenus de rester a leur service en qualité d’esclaves 


ou d’employés a gages, furent encouragés a s’installer comme agricul- | 


teurs dans ces établissements, l’Etat leur offrant l’aide nécessaire A cet 
effet. Pour leur faire défricher des terres vierges, on les exemptait 
d’impéts, et on leur fournissait du bétail, des semences et de |’argent, 
dans l’espoir qu’ils rembourseraient le tout quand ils seraient en mesure 
de le faire. Dans les nouveaux établissements les terres étaient concé- 
dées a d’anciens prétres et notables ruraux, mais elles ne pouvaient étre 
vendues, ni hypothéquées, ni transmises a4 un héritier. Méme les paysans 
ordinaires ne pouvaient céder leurs terres 4 ceux qui étaient exempts 
d’impéts. Lorsqu’un fermier ne cultivait pas les parcelles qui lui avaient 
été allouées, celles-ci étaient transférées 4 d’autres, pour qu’ils en fas- 
sent un meilleur usage. Bien que |’étendue des terres ainsi mises en 
culture ne soit pas connue, il parait raisonnable de supposer que le tra- 
vail des fiidra permit de mettre en valeur une partie importante du 
bassin du Gange. 

Les fermes appartenant a |’Etat, qui étaient placées sous |’autorité 
du sitadhyaksa (inspecteur de l’agriculture), constituaient pour le Trésor 
public une trés importante source de revenus. Nous ne connaissons pas 
l’origine de ces fermes, mais il semble qu’elles représentent le terme de 
l’évolution naturelle des domaines de 200 4 500 hectares qui étaient 
aux mains des kulaks, a l’époque pré-Maurya. Mégasthéne y a noté 
l’absence d’esclavage, mais sous le régne de Candragupta on y employait 
un grand nombre d’esclaves et de travailleurs 4 gages. De plus, l’inspec- 
teur bénéficiait d’une connaissance approfondie de l’agriculture ; c’est 
ainsi que Kautilya distingue six saisons, alors qu’a l’époque précédente 
on n’en distinguait que cinq. 

Mais ce qui contribua le plus a la prospérité de l’agriculture, c’est 
que l’Etat construisit un systéme d’irrigation et réglementa la distri- 
bution de l’eau, au grand avantage des agriculteurs. Mégasthéne nous 
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rapporte que, dans l’empire des Mauryas, il existait des fonctionnaires 
chargés de mesurer les terres, comme en Egypte, et d’inspecter les vannes 
qui distribuaient l’eau dans les canaux secondaires, afin que chacun 
puisse en avoir sa part. Kautilya nous apprend que la taxe d’irrigation 
s'élevait, selon le cas, 4 un cinquiéme, un quart ou un tiers du produit 
des terres irrigées. Comme en Egypte, la réglementation de |l’irrigation 
a pu favoriser la centralisation du pouvoir, surtout dans le Bihar occi- 
dental, les Provinces Unies et le Pendjab, ou la pratique réguli¢re de 
l'irrigation permettait seule d’obtenir des récoltes normales. 

Le gouvernement des Mauryas dirigeait aussi le commerce et l’indus- 
trie par l’intermédiaire d’un certain nombre d’ « inspecteurs » ou « con- 
tréleurs » (adhyaksa). 

Le contréleur du commerce (pany@dhyaksa) était l'un des hauts 
fonctionnaires dont parle Mégasthéne, parmi lesquels certains étaient 
chargés du marché. Le contréleur général des poids et mesures (pauta- 
vadhyaksa) devait veiller 4 ce que les poids et mesures soient correc- 
tement étalonnés. Le surintendant de la navigation réglementait les 
transports par bateaux et assurait la perception des droits de passage. 
Mais les droits de douane qui frappaient le commerce intérieur et exté- 
rieur étaient en général collectés par l’inspecteur des douanes (Sulka- 
dhyaksa) ; ils variaient de */s 4 1/25 selon la nature des produits. L’Etat 
tirait aussi des bénéfices du contréle de diverses industries. Le contré- 
leur de la tisseranderie (siidradhyaksa) s’occupait de l'industrie du 
tissage, qui employait surtout des femmes. Le surintendant des boissons 
dirigeait les brasseries et les débits de boisson de |’Etat, qui prospéraient 
aux dépens des brasseries privées, écrasées d’impéts par le gouvernement. 
Ainsi "Etat avait pratiquement le monopole du commerce des boissons, 
comme du commerce du sel. 

A notre avis le pouvoir royal, ainsi que l’agriculture, |’industrie et 
le commerce reposaient dans leur ensemble sur les industries extractives 
et la métallurgie. A propos des Kathaians de |’époque d’Alexandre, 
Strabon déclare que les Indiens ne connaissent pas |’extraction et |’affi- 
nage des minerais, et qu’en conséquence ils ignorent leur propre richesse 
et sont naifs en affaires (McGrindle, Ancient India as described in Clas- 
sical Literature, p. 86), mais cela peut étre vrai des Kathaians sans 
s'appliquer a l’ensemble des Indiens. Selon Kautilya, il existait a 
l’époque des Mauryas un surintendant des mines (akaradhyaksa), qui 
devait connaitre 4 fond toutes les techniques de l'industrie miniére, y 
compris la métallurgie ; il devait prospecter de nouvelles mines et recon- 
naitre les anciennes 4 certains signes. Si l’on en croit les témoignages 
littéraires, on exploitait 4 cette époque des mines d’or, d’argent, de 
cuivre, de plomb, d’étain et de fer, ainsi que des gisements d’asphalte. 
Mais les témoignages archéologiques sont rares, exception faite de ceux 
qui concernent |’extraction du cuivre et de l’or. Certains pensent que 
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les mines d’or et de cuivre de Dhalbum, dans le Chotanagpur, ont di 
étre exploitées 4 partir du régne de Candragupta Maurya. Les mines 
de cuivre les plus proches de la capitale des Mauryas, Pataliputra, sont 
celles de Baragunda, dans le district de Hazaribagh, et de Singhbhum; 
il est probable qu’elles permettaient 4 tout le moins de fabriquer les 
récipients de cuivre en usage a la cour (Murray, JRASB, 3° série, vi, 
101). Dans la zone des mines de fer du Bihar méridional on trouve, 
éparpillés un peu partout, de petits tas de machefer, qui peuvent repré- 
senter des résidus déposés par les fondeurs locaux (Ibid., 79). Mais nous 
ne savons pas s‘ils remontent 4 l’époque des Mauryas. Les témoignages 
littéraires, cependant, nous donnent la certitude que |’on travaillait le 
fer, car le mot loha, fer, sous ses diverses formes, revient beaucoup 
plus souvent dans |’ Arthas@stra que le mot ta@mra, cuivre. Le fonction- 
naire qui s’occupait de l'industrie du fer semble avoir été le lohadhyaksa. 
Parmi les autres fonctionnaires qui avaient a faire avec les industries 
miniéres et le travail des métaux on comptait le khanyadhyaksa, chargé 
des terrassements, le laksana@adhyaksa, qui devait savoir reconnaitre les 
divers éléments, et le lavana@dhyaksa, qui dirigeait les mines de sel. 
Ainsi |’Etat avait le monopole de |’exploitation des mines et du com- 
merce des produits miniers. Non seulement ces monopoles rapportaient 
de grosses sommes, mais ils contribuaient 4 renforcer le pouvoir central, 
car seul |’Etat était en mesure de fournir aux soldats des armes de métal 
et de livrer a l’agriculture et 4 l'industrie les outils et les ustensiles 
indispensables. Kautilya se rendait parfaitement compte de |’importance 
des métaux et de l'industrie miniére. I] fait observer que la richesse du 
Trésor provient des mines, que la richesse 4 son tour engendre la force 
(danda), et que c’est grace a la force et a la richesse que l’on peut 
acquérir la terre (II.2). 

Les revenus que |’Etat tirait d’entreprises économiques étaient com- 
plétés par le produit d’un grand nombre d’impéts, anciens et nouveaux, 
dont le principal était le prélévement par le roi d’une partie de la pro- 
duction paysanne. On pense que le taux de ce prélévement devait étre 
de l’ordre de '/e, mais certains textes grecs laissent entendre qu’il repré- 
sentait le quart de la production. Une source grecque, en tout cas, nous 
indique ce dernier taux. I] est vrai que, d’aprés une autre source, ce sont 
les paysans qui n’auraient conservé qu’un quart de ce qu’ils produisaient. 
Mais dans le second cas il s’agit sans doute des métayers, auxquels |’Etat 
donnait de la terre a cultiver et fournissait la semence, les bceufs, etc. 
Ceux qui recevaient de la terre, mais pouvaient s’équiper a leurs propres 
frais, conservaient la moitié de leur récolte. Ainsi |’Etat tirait des reve- 
nus des métayers, aussi bien que des paysans assujettis 4 l’impét royal 
du sixiéme. Outre cette « part du roi » (bh@ga) habituelle, les paysans 
payaient aussi un impét forfaitaire sur les groupes de villages dit 
pindakara. Nous ne connaissons pas la nature exacte d’une autre taxe, 
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appelée bali, qui remontait a l’époque védique, et qui était peut-étre 
une sorte d’impét pergu au profit de la religion au temps des Mauryas. 
Le mot kara désignait probablement le pourcentage de la récolte de 
fruits et de fleurs versé a l’Etat, et senabhakta \obligation pour les 
paysans de nourrir |’armée royale lorsqu’elle traversait leurs territoires. 
Hiranya semble avoir été le nom d’un versement en espéces. Les paysans 
payaient aussi les taxes d’irrigation dont nous avons déja parlé. 

Nous avons vu que les droits de douane et de passage constituaient 
pour l’Etat d’importantes sources de revenus. On levait aussi des 
impéts sur les corporations d’artisans de la capitale (ou durga), ce qui 
permet de supposer que les artisans installés 4 la campagne étaient 
exempts de cet impét. On voit que la liste des impéts a l’époque des 
Mauryas est d’une longueur impressionnante et montre un effort délibéré 
de la part de |’Etat pour s’approprier la plus grande partie possible de 
l’excédent de production. Mais ce qui est frappant, c’est que le produit 
de tous ces impéts, normalement pergus, n’arrivait pas 4 couvrir les 
dépenses, toujours plus considérables, de |’Etat. Aussi, bien que Panini 
fasse déja mention d’une taxe exceptionnelle, c’est dans |’ Arthasastra 
que pour la premiére fois nous voyons de telles mesures étre utilisées 
sur une grande échelle. L’une de ces taxes se nommait pranaya : certains 
ont voulu traduire ce terme par « offrande en gage d’affection », mais 
cette interprétation a aussi peu de ‘chances d’étre juste que celle de 
bali, 4 l’époque des Mauryas, par « offrande volontaire ». Quoi qu’il 
en soit le pranaya ne pouvait étre levé qu’une seule fois, et s’élevait 
4 /s ou '/ de la récolte, selon la qualité du sol. Une autre des mesures 
exceptionnelles prévues dans |’Arthasastra est l’obligation, pour les 
agriculteurs, de faire pousser une seconde récolte. Patanjali nous apprend 
aussi que les souverains Mauryas se procuraient de |’argent en faisant 
ériger des images de dieux a adorer, ce qui est corroboré par |’ Arthasastra. 
Suivant la tradition djaine, Canakya fit émettre huit cent millions de 
pieces d’argent de mauvais aloi, dites ka@ras@pana, pour remplir le Trésor 
public. I] s’agit 14 évidemment de mesures exceptionnelles, prises pour 
faire face a des situations critiques, au temps des Mauryas. De plus, 
une partie importante des recettes normales était mise en réserve pour 
ces mémes occasions, semble-t-il, les Mauryas ayant pour politique de 
mettre de cété la moitié de leurs revenus afin de s’assurer contre les 
difficultés imprévues. Sans cela l’incidence normale des impéts aurait 
été plus faible. Quoi qu’il en soit, le grand nombre des impéts ordinaires 
et extraordinaires, ainsi que la prise en charge ou le contréle par |’Etat 
d’importantes activités économiques, montrent bien que toute l'économie 
du pays était organisée en fonction des besoins financiers de |’Etat. 

Il est possible que la plupart des impéts aient été payés en nature, 
et le produit déposé dans le magasin central, dirigé par le kosthaga- 
radhyaksa. Mais le fait que -les fonctionnaires étaient payés en espéces 
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— les traitements s’échelonnant de 48 000 pana au maximum a 60 pana 
au minimum — et que les responsabilités du directeur des ateliers 
monétaires étaient importantes, prouve que l’usage de la monnaie s’était 
développé dans des proportions considérables. La découverte de plusieurs 
trésors cachés, composés de piéces d’argent étampées dont certaines 
peuvent étre attribuées avec précision au régne de tel ou tel souverain 
Maurya, vient 4 l’appui de cette thése. Toutefois les progrés de 1’éco- 
nomie monétaire étaient entravés par l’habitude qu’avaient les Mauryas 
de bloquer au compte du Trésor la moitié du produit des impéts au lieu 
d’en faire un usage productif. De plus, les droits de douane vexatoires 
qui frappaient un grand nombre de produits devaient aussi freiner le 
développement de l’usage de la monnaie dans l'économie. Malgré tout, 
I’Inde a réalisé de notables progrés économiques a l1’époque des Mauryas, 
pendant laquelle l’agriculture et les industries miniéres se sont déve- 
loppées 4 pas de géant. 


VI. APRES LES MAURY AS 
(circa 200 av. J.-C. - 200 ap. J.-C.) 


L’extension du contréle de l’Etat 4 tous les secteurs de 1’économie 
réalisée par les Mauryas ne dura pas plus d’un siécle. Aprés cette époque 
nous n’entendons plus parler de fermes d’Etat ot des esclaves et des 
ouvriers 4 gages travaillent sous la direction de l’inspecteur de l’agri- 
culture. Au contraire la majeure partie des terres semble appartenir 4 
titre individuel aux agriculteurs. En ce qui concerne l’accroissement des 
surfaces cultivées, les efforts individuels semblent avoir remplacé 
l’initiative de l’Etat. Le Milindapanha nous parle de celui qui défriche 
la forét et prend les mesures nécessaires pour la mettre en valeur. Et 
parce que c’est lui qui l’a mise en valeur, on l’appelle le propriétaire 
de la terre (Milinda, Trenckner’s ed., p. 219). Ce point est confirmé 
par Manu, selon lequel les sages déclarent qu'un champ appartient 4 
celui qui a enlevé les arbres, et un cerf a celui qu: !’a blessé le premier 
(IX. 44). Ainsi, en principe, la dépense de travail qu’exige la mise en 
valeur d’une terre non encore attribuée est regardée comme donnant 
droit 4 la propriété de cette terre. Cette régle avait di étre formulée 
pour encourager |’extension des surfaces cultivées. On peut tirer une 
conclusion analogue d’un passage de Manu, selon lequel il est moins 
répréhensible, pour un brahmane d’accepter un champ inculte qu'un 
champ cultivé (X. 114). Bien que ce fat déja une pratique courante 
d’offrir en don des terres cultivées, comme nous le verrons bientét, 
on offrait aussi aux brahmanes des terres incultes, dans l’espoir qu’ils 
les mettraient en valeur. Gautama (XXVIII.4) et Manu (IX. 111) 
encouragent les fréres 4 habiter séparément, parce que cela est plus 
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méritoire du point de vue religieux ; cette recommandation aurait été 
sans effet si la terre n’avait pas été propriété privée. Le Divya@vadana 
nous parle de nombreux paysans qui travaillent dur pour cultiver leurs 
champs (Edit. Cowell, p. 463). 

C’est a cette époque qu’appartiennent les premiers témoignages 
épigraphiques relatifs 4 des donations de terres effectuées par des mar- 
chands, des fidéles ou par des souverains Satavahana en faveur de 
moines bouddhistes, pour l’entretien de ceux-ci ou pour d’autres motifs 
religieux (Liiders’ List, Nos 1000, 1024, 1030, 1158), dans les possessions 
des Satavahanas. Les terres données par le souverain étaient exemptes 
d'impéts, et les nouveaux propriétaires avaient la jouissance pleine et 
entiére de toutes les ressources du village qui leur était accordé. Cer- 
taines inscriptions mentionnent des superficies: nous connaissons des 
terrains de 2, 3, 4, 8, 12 et 26 nivartana (Arch. Surv. Western India, 
iv, 97), le nivartana valant environ les 4/s d’un hectare. Ces chiffres 
ne nous donnent pas nécessairement un tableau exact du morcellement 
de la terre, mais ils nous permettent de supposer qu'il existait aussi 
des parcelles plus petites. D’autre part nous possédons une référence 
a la cession de 100 nivartana de terre faisant partie d'un champ royal 
(Ibid., p. 106). Il est intéressant de noter qu’aucune des inscriptions 
trouvées dans le nord de |’Inde ne fait allusion 4 une donation de terres 
au cours de cette époque, bien que certaines fassent mention de dons 
en espéces et d’un systéme de fondations perpétuelles (aksayanivi) ce 
qui laisserait supposer que les cessions de terres selon ce mode de tenure, 
dont la vogue date de l’époque des Guptas, avaient déja commencé au 
cours des deux premiers siécles de l’ére chrétienne. 

La sévérité des chatiments, allant jusqu’a la peine de mort, qui, 
selon les recueils de lois, frappaient ceux qui endommageaient les 
réservoirs ou détruisaient les digues, la glorification du mérite qu'il 
y a a contruire des citernes et 4 creuser des puits, indiquent toute 
l'importance que l’on attachait 4 l’irrigation. Certains souverains con- 
tinuaient d’assurer le fonctionnement des systémes d’ irrigation, a l’échelle 
régionale. C’est ainsi que Kharavela non seulement répara et clétura un 
réservoir 4 Kalinganagari mais encore approfondit et prolongea un 
vieux canal ouvert par le roi Nanda, pour une dépense de cent mille 
pana. Des travaux d’une importance analogue furent entrepris dans le 
Saurastra par Rudradaman (150 ap. J.-C.) qui ferma a ses propres frais 
une bréche considérable dans la digue du lac, dépensant pour cela des 
sommes énormes, sans exiger de ses sujets ni impéts supplémentaires, 
ni contribution exceptionnelle, ni corvées. Dans l’ouest de |’Inde la 
louable coutume de construire des citernes fut entretenue par les 
successeurs de Rudradaman. Dans le nord-ouest, les chefs Sakas et 
Kusanas en construisirent aussi. La vogue des citernes dans cette partie 
du pays, ainsi que dans les Provinces Unies, pendant les deux premiers 
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siécles de l’ére chrétienne, est prouvée par l’habitude de donner en 
offrande des citernes rituelles, comme celles que l’on a découvertes 4 
Taxila, 4 Hastinapura, 4 Udaipur, 4 Ahicchatra (dans le Bareily), a 
KauSambi et 4 Bhita, prés d’Allahabad. Si certaines citernes étaient 
construites par le souverain, d’autres étaient dues a |’initiative des parti- 
culiers dont «la maison, la citerne, le verger et les champs» étaient 
protégés contre toute tentative d’appropriation par d'autres personnes 
(Manu, VIII. 264). Dans d’autres cas, elles étaient creusées collecti- 
vement par les villageois. On a peu de renseignements sur l'utilisation 
de canaux d’irrigation pendant les deux premiers siécles de |’ére chré- 
tienne. Peut-étre la coutume s’était-elle établie de pratiquer la culture 
intensive, dans des champs plus petits, qu’on irriguait au moyen de puits 
et de citernes. 

Si l’Etat n’exploitait pas directement des domaines agricoles, comme 
a l’époque des Mauryas, il veillait sans doute au respect des lois 
protégeant l’agriculture, troublée 4 cette époque par une série d’invasions 
étrangéres. C’est ainsi que Manu enjoint au roi de punir ceux qui 
dérobent des instruments agricoles, et prévoit des peines de mutilation 
pour ceux qui vendent de fausses semences, qui s’emparent de graines 
déja semées, ou qui détruisent des bornes (IX. 291). Tel était sans 
doute le principal avantage économique que les agriculteurs retiraient 
de l’intervention de l’Etat, en échange de quoi ils devaient payer des 
impéts. Le Milinda-parha nous montre le gamasamika (chef de village) 
convoquant par messager tous les chefs de famille du village afin de 
percevoir les impéts au nom du roi (p. 147). 

L’Etat n’exergait pratiquement aucun contréle sur les activités 
artisanales, qui prirent un essor considérable. Les textes de |’époque 
font mention d’un plus grand nombre de métiers que les premiers 
textes bouddhiques ou que |’ Arth@sastra. Le Digha Nik@ya en cite envi- 
ron deux douzaines (PTS, ii.50), mais le Mah@vastu donne une liste de 
trente-six catégories d’ouvriers habitant dans la ville de Rajagrha (Ed. 
Senart, iii.442-3). La liste n’est méme pas complete, car il est dit a la 
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fin qu’il existe bien d’autres sortes de travailleurs (Ibid.). Le Milinda- } 
pattha énumére soixante-quinze sortes d’occupations (p. 331), parmi | 


lesquelles soixante se rapportent 4 divers métiers artisanaux. Parmi ces 
métiers huit concernent le travail des métaux (or, argent, plomb, étain, 
cuivre rouge, laiton, fer) et des pierres précieuses (p.. 331). Une variété 
de laiton (G@rakuta), le zinc, l’antimoine et le réalgar (sulfure rouge 
d’arsenic) sont également mentionnés (Mahavastu, ii.106). On voit que 
l’exploitation des métaux avait fait de grands progrés, et que la spécia- 
lisation s’était accentuée en ce domaine. La technique de la métallurgie 
du fer, en particulier, s’était notablement améliorée. Il est précisé que 
méme sous le marteau le fer noir montre sa qualité, et qu’il ne rend pas 
l’eau dans laquelle il a trempé (Milinda, 415). Ces progrés expliquent 
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pourquoi le fer et l’acier indiens figurent dans le Périple parmi les 
produits d’importation débarqués dans les ports abyssins. 

La confection des étoffes, le tissage de la soie, la fabrication des 
armes et des articles de luxe (Milinda, p. 331) semblent avoir progressé 
a cette époque. Gotami, la tante de Bouddha, utilisait cing méthodes 
différentes de tissage (Milinda, p. 240). La ville de Mathura était deve- 
nue célébre parce qu’on y fabriquait un tissu spécial, dit §a@taka (Pataii- 
jali, 1.1.2 ; Kielborn, i.19). Manu léve des impéts sur la production des 
tisserands, qui devaient sans doute leur prospérité au commerce des 
tissus de Mathura. Nous ne savons pas si la fabrication de l’huile avait 
fait beaucoup de progrés, car la tailikacakra (roue a huile) est mention- 
née dans le Divya@vadana (p. 70). Dans les inscriptions de cette époque, 
les tisserands, orfévres, teinturiers, fabricants d’objets en métal et en 
ivoire, joailliers, sculpteurs, pécheurs, forgerons, et plus souvent encore 
les parfumeurs, figurent parmi les donateurs de grottes, de piliers, de 
tablettes, de citernes, etc., offerts 4 des moines bouddhistes, ce qui laisse 
supposer que leurs affaires prospéraient. 

C’est de l’époque post-Maurya que datent les premiers témoignages 
épigraphiques concernant l’existence de corporations d’artisans. Les 
artisans étaient groupés sous l’autorité de chefs qui jouissaient proba- 
blement de la faveur du roi (Liiders’. List, No 346). Au cours du II* siécle 
de l’ére chrétienne, dans les territoires s@tavahana, les fidéles boud- 
dhistes déposaient des fonds (sous forme de pana d'argent) chez les 
potiers, les fabricants d’huile et les tisserands, pour que ceux-ci four- 
nissent aux moines bouddhistes les robes et les autres objets ou denrées 
indispensables (Liiders’ List, Nos 1133, 1137). Pendant le méme siécle, 
un chef confia 4 la corporation des fabricants de farine de Mathura 
une somme d’argent dont |’intérét mensuel devait payer la farine four- 
nie quotidiennement a une centaine de brahmanes (EC, xxi, Inscr. 
No 10). Ainsi les artisans groupés dans les corporations pouvaient tra- 
vailler dans de bonnes conditions d’indépendance. Ils pouvaient se 
procurer des matiéres premiéres et des outils avec les sommes qu’ils 
avaient en dépét et prélever le montant des intéréts sur les bénéfices 
quiils tiraient de la vente de leurs produits. Certains documents litté- 
raires nous montrent que le nombre des corporations s’était accru pen- 
dant cette période. A cété des dix-huit corporations traditionnelles, le 
Mahavastu (iii.442 et suiv.) mentionne onze autres catégories d’artisans, 
qui tous travaillent sous l’autorité de leurs chefs respectifs (ii.463-78). 
L’étude comparative des deux listes de ce texte permet de conclure a 
l'existence d’au moins deux douzaines de corporations 4 cette époque. 
Beaucoup d’artisans étaient a la fois producteurs et petits commergants. 
Selon les textes bouddhiques, Rajagrha et Sakala étaient des centres 
de production artisanale ; cependant, la plupart des artisans mentionnés 
dans les inscriptions habitaient la région de Mathura et la partie occi- 
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dentale du Deccan, ot la prospérité leur était assurée par le progrés 
constant des échanges avec Rome. 

Du point de vue économique, le fait nouveau le plus important de 
l’époque est le développement considérable des échanges commerciaux 
entre |’Inde du sud et l’Empire romain. Au début, ces échanges s’effec- 
tuaient sans doute en majeure partie par voie de terre. Mais les migra- 
tions des Sakas, des Parthes et des KuSanas, qui commencérent au 
I* siécle avant J.-C., y mirent rapidement fin. Cependant, les Parthes 
d’Iran importaient du fer et de l’acier qu’ils se procuraient sans doute 
soit en Chine, soit en Inde. A partir du I* siécle aprés J.-C., le com- 
merce reprit, mais surtout par voie de mer. La découverte des moussons 
par Hippale, en 46 aprés J.-C., donna un vigoureux élan a ces échanges, 
sans doute intermittents et de peu d’importance jusqu’alors. Connais- 
sant mieux la navigation, les marins purent faire escale dans les ports 
indiens de Bhrgukaccha (Broach) et d’Arikamedu (Pondichéry). Mais 
les échanges entre |’ Inde et Rome ne portaient pas sur les articles d’usage 
quotidien ou courant. Les détails que nous possédons montrent qu’ils 
étaient trés actifs en ce qui concerne les objets de luxe, mais non les 
marchandises produites en grandes quantités par les principales indus- 
tries °. Les Romains, semble-t-il, importaient surtout des épices, pour 
lesquelles l’'Inde du sud était renommée. Ils achetaient aussi des mous- 
selines, des perles et des pierres précieuses dans le sud et le centre du 
pays. On peut considérer que ces produits, tous effectivement fournis 
par |’Inde, constituaient l’ensemble des achats directs (Wheeler, Rome 
beyond the Imperial Frontiers, Pelican, p. 164). Mais a travers |’Inde 
s'effectuait aussi un commerce de transit, portant surtout sur la soie, 
qui ne pouvait emprunter les routes continentales, plus directes, en 
raison de l’hostilité des Parthes, et que la Chine envoyait parfois dans 
les ports de la céte orientale de I’Inde, d’ou elle était transportée jusqu’a 
celle de Malabar, pour étre réexpédiée vers les pays occidentaux (Ibid.). 
En échange, les Romains vendaient a l’Inde des amphores a vin et des 
poteries vernissées rouges d’Arezzo, comme on en a récemment retrouvé 
a Arikamedu. En outre, et ce qui est plus important, les Romains expor- 


taient en Inde de grandes quantités de pi¢ces de monnaie, toujours d’or | 


ou d’argent. On a découvert soixante-huit trésors enfouis, composés 
de piéces romaines du I* siécle de l’ére chrétienne, dans le sous-conti- 
nent, et non moins de cinquante-sept dans la région située au sud des 
Vindhyas. (Ibid., p. 165). On comprend les lamentations de Pline affir- 
mant que Rome se vidait de son or pour commercer avec I’Inde. 

Selon certaines hypothéses, les Indiens de la péninsule ne connais- 
saient pas l’usage de la monnaie d’or et d’argent (Ibid., p. 167) et les 


*E.W. Warmincton, Commerce between India and the Roman Empire (Cam- 
bridge, 1928), p. 300. 
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piéces importées ne servaient guére qu’a constituer une réserve de métaux 
précieux (Ibid.). Pourtant, nous possédons des piéces d'argent prove- 
nant sans doute des Andhras, et certaines inscriptions font allusion a 
l'emploi de pana d’argent. On peut en conclure que les piéces d’or 
romaines, appréciées sans doute pour leur valeur intrins¢que, servaient 
peut-étre aussi de monnaie dans les transactions importantes. En ce qui 
concerne le Nord, nous savons que les souverains grecs et kouchanes 
émettaient de la monnaie d’or. Les relations avec Rome amenérent les 
souverains kouchanes 4 émettre des piéces d’or du type dina@ra, qui se 
multipli¢rent 4 l’époque des Guptas. Néanmoins, il est peu probable 
que les piéces d’argent, et a plus forte raison les piéces d’or, aient pu 
étre utilisées par le peuple pour les transactions quotidiennes. Patanjali 
parle de salariés (karmakara) payés en niska, mais a l’époque ces piéces 
n’étaient probablement pas en or. A cet égard |’émission de piéces de 
plomb et de potin par les Andhras est significative, car elle montre 
que l’usage de la monnaie s’était largement répandu dans le Deccan 
et les régions cétiéres. On peut en dire autant du nord et du nord-ouest 
de I'Inde, car les Kouchanes sont peut-étre les souverains qui ont mis 
en circulation le plus grand nombre de piéces de cuivre. Mais de grandes 
quantités de piéces de cuivre ont également été émises par les souve- 
rains Naga, en particulier par Ganapati Naga, et par les représentants 
de diverses dynasties autochtones, telles que celles des Yaudheyas, des 
souverains Mitra de Kausambi, Mathura, Avanti et Ahicchatra, et plu- 
sieurs autres. On peut en conclure qu’a aucun moment sans doute l’usage 
de la monnaie n’a été aussi répandu parmi le petit peuple des villes et 
de leurs faubourgs qu’a cette époque, ce qui concorde bien avec ce que 
nous savons du développement des industries artisanales et de l’activité 
des échanges entre l’Inde et l’Empire romain. Malgré ces progrés de 
l'économie fondée sur l’usage de la monnaie, les fonctionnaires royaux, 
si nous en croyons Manu, n’étaient pas payés en espéces. Les agents du 
fisc, chargés de un, dix, vingt, cent ou mille villages, recevaient des 
terres comme rémunération (Manu, VII.115-20), ce qui semble indiquer 
que l'économie « naturelle » prévalait encore dans les campagnes. 


VII. LEPOQUE DES GUPTAS 
(circa 200 - 500 apr. J.-C.) 


Ce qui fait l’intérét de l’époque des Guptas du point de vue de I’his- 
toire économique, c’est moins le commerce et l’usage de la monnaie que 
la féodalisation du régime foncier et l’organisation sur le plan local de 
centres autonomes de production. Parmi les innovations importantes 
on note l’octroi de terres cultivées aux temples et aux brahmanes dans 
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le nord et l’est du Bengale, et dans la partie orientale de la province 
actuelle du Madhya Pradesh. Mais de l'une a I’autre des deux pro- 
vinces ces donations différaient sur deux points importants. Au Bengale, 
elles résultaient de ventes effectuées par des particuliers et entrainaient 
le transfert des terres, tandis qu’en Inde centrale elles étaient faites par 
des feudataires qui cédaient des villages entiers. Au Bengale, elles se 
faisaient avec l’assentiment des représentants du gouvernement central, 
et les terres données étaient seulement exemptes d’impéts, alors qu’en 
Inde centrale elles jouissaient en outre de certaines immunités d’ordre 
administratif. Néanmoins, dans les deux régions, les termes se rappor- 
tant aux terres non cultivées étaient pris dans un sens conventionnel. 
Il en est de méme pour les donations datées en ére Kalacuri-Cedi, du 
V° au VII®* siécle aprés J.-C., dont on a trouvé trace au Goudjerat et 
au Maharastra. La formule la plus courante est que les villages et les 
champs sont cédés avec udranga et uparikara, tous droits compris, qu’ils 
ne seront tenus 4 aucun don, qu’aucun travail forcé ni obligation spé- 
ciale ne pourront étre imposés, et qu’aucun soldat ou policier ne devra 
y pénétrer, ce qui montre bien qu’il s’agissait de lieux habités. On a pu 
penser que cet usage de concéder des terres, au Bengale et dans d’autres 
parties de |’Inde, avait pour but d’accroitre les surfaces cultivées et de 
favoriser le peuplement rural. Cela est peut-étre vrai dans le nord et 
lest du Bengale, mais ne s’applique pas au Madhya Pradesh, au 
Goudjerat ou au Maharastra, od l’on offrait des villages installés et 
des terres déja mises en valeur. Dans certains cas |’arrété portant con- 
cession d’un village aux brahmanes était signifié au brahmane et aux 
autres habitants du village, ce qui montre bien que les brahmanes 
n’étaient pas envoyés dans ce village pour y faire cuvre de pionniers 
de l’agriculture. 

Les formules de transfert nous indiquent qu’en général les champs 
étaient cultivés non pas par les brahmanes, mais par des paysans ins- 
tallés a titre temporaire. Le nombre des cultivateurs propriétaires, indé- 
pendants et définitivement fixés, payant directement au roi la taxe 
agraire, était en diminution. Fa-hien déclare que « seuls ceux qui cul- 
tivent la terre du roi paient la taxe agraire» (Legge, A Record of 
Buddhistic Kingdoms, pp. 42-43). Il est probable que beaucoup de 
paysans n’appartenaient pas a cette catégorie et versaient leurs impéts, 
non pas a |’Etat, mais 4 des prétres, des temples, des monastéres et 
autres intermédiaires. Dans le paragraphe suivant, en effet, Fa-hien 











explique que les monastéres recoivent, en méme temps que les champs | 


et les jardins, le personnel agricole et le bétail nécessaires pour les 
cultiver (Ibid., p. 43). Dans le Maharastra et le Goudjerat, les actes de 
donation datant du IV*® au VI* siécle aprés J.-C. précisent clairement 
que le bénéficiaire pourra exercer son droit de jouissance soit en cul- 
tivant directement la terre. soit en la donnant 4 bail (CII, iv, No 2, 
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ligne 6 ; No 11, ligne 13, etc.). Il se peut que le nombre des brahmanes 
cultivant eux-mémes leurs biens ait été relativement élevé, car les 
codes de l’époque accordent aux brahmanes le droit de se livrer a 
l’agriculture. Mais dans de nombreux cas les brahmanes et les temples 
faisaient faire le travail par des personnes étrangéres. 

Les recueils de lois nous indiquent que les mémes régles s’appli- 
quaient aux biens des laics, avec cette différence que dans ce cas le 
propriétaire devait verser une redevance 4a |’Etat. Kautilya déclare que 
dans les nouvelles colonies rurales c’est au roi qu'il appartient de don- 
ner aux paysans des terres arables (AS, II.1), mais Yajiiavalkya pose 
comme principe que c’est le propriétaire (ksetrasva@min) qui doit attri- 
buer des terres au cultivateur, lequel, naturellement, a le droit de recueil- 
lir le bénéfice des améliorations qu’il apporte a la terre en l’absence du 
propriétaire (sva@min) (11.157). Dans l’organisation du régime agraire, 
Yajiiavalkya (II.158) distingue trois catégories d’intéressés, la premiére 
étant représentée par le roi (mahipati), la seconde par les propriétaires 
fonciers (ksetrasvamin) et la troisitme par le cultivateur (karsaka). 
Brhaspati (XIX.19, 53-5) dit 4 peu prés la méme chose. Les intermé- 
diaires louaient a bail la terre aux cultivateurs, qui étaient passibles de 
sanctions lorsqu’ils ne la cultivaient pas convenablement (Y@j., I1.157-8 ; 
Br., XIX.19, 53-5). Ainsi ces cultivateurs ne disposaient de la terre 
qu’a titre précaire. Il en était de méme pour les paysans qui passaient 
sous l’autorité des donataires, car ceux-ci avaient le droit d’expulser 
leurs tenanciers et de les remplacer par de nouveaux exploitants (CII, 
iv, Introd., p. clxxi). De plus, les avantages économiques, qui jusqu’alors 
revenaient 4 |’Etat, étaient transférés en bloc aux donataires, ce qui 
supprimait tout lien entre le gouvernement central et les paysans. L’Etat 
conservait cependant son autorité sur les paysans indépendants, qui 
devaient lui verser des impéts. Les villageois étaient tenus de fournir 
diverses prestations aux troupes royales et aux fonctionnaires de pas- 
sage, et ils étaient en outre astreints a toutes sortes de corvées (sarva- 
visti), probablement pour des raisons militaires. Le pouvoir économique 
passait graduellement aux mains des fonctionnaires locaux. Vatsyayana 
nous apprend que les paysannes devaient remplir les greniers du chef 
du village, transporter diverses choses dans sa maison ou hors de sa 
maison, nettoyer ou décorer sa résidence, travailler dans ses champs 
et filer du coton, de la laine, du lin ou du chanvre pour ses vétements 
(V.5.5), afin qu'il n’ait pas besoin d’en acheter a |’extérieur. Certains 
des produits ainsi fabriqués étaient sans doute mis en vente pour satis- 
faire les modestes besoins des villageois. Le commerce et l'industrie, 
placés sous le contréle de l’Etat au temps des Mauryas, tendaient a ne 
plus dépendre que des chefs des organisations économiques locales. 

D’autres témoignages encore nous montrent que l’un des changements 
les plus importants qui se produisirent a l’époque des Guptas fut cette 
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organisation de la production sur le plan local. L’irrigation devint une 
responsabilité locale. Nous savons par exemple qu’a cette époque les 
ouvrages d’aménagement du fameux lac Sudaréana, dans le SaurAstra, 
furent remis en état par le gouvernement provincial local. Dés le début 
de l’ére chrétienne les populations locales s’étaient mises 4 prendre 
linitiative de travaux d’irrigation. Les recueils de lois de Brhaspati 
imposent aux corporations le soin d’entretenir les digues (XVII. 11-2). 

Les lois compliquées qui régissent l’activité des corps de métiers 
ont également un rapport avec le développement des centres de pro- 
duction locaux « autonomes ». Les recueils de lois de l’époque des Guptas 
contiennent des réglements détaillés concernant l’association commerciale 
et le fonctionnement des corporations. Non seulement ces sociétés 
jouaient un réle important dans l'économie, en veillant a |’exécution 
des contracts coliectifs, en faisant du commerce, ou en conservant des 
dépéts d’argent, par exemple, mais elles remplissaient aussi certaines 
fonctions exécutives et judiciaires en ce qui concernait leurs membres. 
Des témoignages épigraphiques de |’époque nous montrent que non seule- 
ment les corporations émettaient de la monnaie et fabriquaient des sceaux, 
mais qu’elles entretenaient aussi leur propre milice, qui, selon les inscrip- 
tions de Kalacuri, s’appelait Srenibala. L’autonomie accrue des corpo- 
rations qui devinrent des centres de production et des organismes poli- 
tiques pratiquement indépendants, peut étre déduite des régles qui déter- 
minent leurs rapports avec l’Etat. Alors que les premiers textes enjoignent 
au roi de respecter les coutumes (Srenidharma) des corporations (Gaut., 
XI. 21-2 ; Manu, VIII. 41 et 46), ceux de l’époque des Guptas chargent 
le roi de faire respecter les usages adoptés par elles (Y@j., II. 192, voir 
aussi 1.361 ; Narada, X. 2). Brhaspati déclare que le roi doit approuver 


toutes les décisions prises par les syndics a |’égard d’autres personnes, | 


conformément aux régles prescrites, car ces syndics sont les directeurs 
attitrés des affaires (XVII. 18). Il déclare aussi que si les usages locaux 
et les coutumes des castes et des familles (kula) ne sont pas respectés 
le peuple sera mécontent et que la prospérité du pays en souffrira (I. 126). 
Il apparait donc que les corporations jouissaient d’une totale liberté 


d'action, et que le roi était tenu d’accepter leurs décisions ‘. I] est | 


vrai que, en certaines occasions, le roi conservait le droit d’intervenir. 
Narada prescrit au roi d’empécher plusieurs corporations de se coaliser, 
pour des motifs d’hostilité, sans doute, de leur interdire de s’armer sans 
raisons valables, etc. Le roi doit aussi faire en sorte que les corporations 
ne se livrent pas a des activités criminelles, immorales, ou contraires 
aux intéréts de l’Etat (X.4-7). Mais ces régles montrent bien qu’a cette 
époque on considérait que les guildes étaient assez puissantes pour 
menacer l’autorité de |’Etat. Il est probable que certaines de ces asso- 


1® Majyumpakr, op. cit., p. 62. 
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ciations dominaient la vie économique de villes telles que Vaisali et 
Mandasore et constituaient des centres de production indépendants. 

L’apparition de ces centres de production d’importance locale peut 
également se déduire de la rareté des pi¢ces de monnaie d’usage cou- 
rant a partir de l’époque des Guptas. Alors que les Indo-Bactriens, et 
en particulier les Kusanas, émettaient un nombre considérable de piéces 
de cuivre, qui étaient sirement d’usage courant dans le Pendjab, et 
qu’on retrouve parfois dans |’est jusqu’a Buxar, dans le Bihar, les 
empereurs Guptas, a l’exception de Kumara Gupta, n’ont pratiquement 
pas émis de piéces de cuivre. Ainsi Fa-hien semble avoir eu raison 
de déclarer que les cauries constituaient le moyen d’échange habituel. 
Méme en tenant compte du fait que le cuivre se corrode plus facilement 
que les métaux précieux, la relative rareté des piéces de cuivre de 
l’époque des Guptas permet de supposer que l’usage de la monnaie 
était en régression a cette époque. A partir du régne de Harsavardhana, 
toutes les piéces de monnaie se font encore plus rares, ce qui nous 
améne 4 conclure qu’a partir du VII* siécle de l’ére chrétienne le com- 
merce se mit a décliner et la vie urbaine a disparaitre graduellement, 
comme en Iran a la méme époque. 

Nous avons déja parlé des piéces de cuivre émises par des souve- 
rains appartenant a diverses dynasties autochtones du nord de |’Inde, 
aprés l’époque des Mauryas. C’est dans la méme région que les nigama 
se mirent aussi a battre monnaie, aprés l’époque des Mauryas et pen- 
dant celle des Guptas, ce qui parait étre une nouvelle preuve de |’auto- 
nomie des organisations économiques locales. La désagrégation poli- 
tique en fut accélérée, car procéder 4 des émissions de monnaie était 
l'une des fonctions les plus importantes du pouvoir central. De plus, 
les émissions de sceaux effectuées dans les villages du Nalanda, qui se 
glorifient d’étre des janapada, méme au temps des Guptas, indiquent 
que ces villages commengaient a constituer des centres indépendants, 
non seulement sur le plan politique, mais aussi sur le plan économique. 
Quatre au moins de ces sceaux furent émis par les villages, certains par 
les nigama, mais aucun par les groupements ruraux, comme cela se 
produira aprés l’époque des Guptas. 

Le développement des centres autonomes de production mina l’au- 
torité du pouvoir central, mais certains phénoménes connexes, tels que 
le renforcement des corporations, contribuérent 4 améliorer la situation 
des artisans, qui payaient maintenant des impéts, au lieu de travailler 
un jour par mois pour le roi. Cela indique sans aucun doute que les 
industries artisanales avaient accompli de nouveaux progrés. Comme 
au cours de la période précédente, le progrés économique eut pour base 
l'emploi généralisé des métaux et l’amélioration des techniques métal- 
lurgiques. L’Amarakoga contient une longue liste des métaux les plus 
employés. On y trouve deux noms pour le bronze de cloches (pittala) 
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(I1.9.96), quatre noms pour le plomb (II.9.105), trois pour le mica, quatre 
pour l’antimoine (II.9.100), quatre pour le vitriol vert (II.9.101), trois 
pour le sulfate de cuivre (ras@fjana) (Ibid., 102), quatre pour les cendres 
de cuivre (II.9.103), cing pour l’orpiment, ou sulfure jaune d’arsenic 
(haritala) (Ibid.), cinq pour l’ocre rouge (Silajatu) (Ibid., 104), sept pour 
l’arsenic sulfuré rouge, ou réalgar (Ibid., 108), trois pour le nitre, ou 
salpétre (Ibid., 108), et cinq pour le natron, ou alcali (Ibid., 109). Cette 
liste nous fournit donc, non seulement les noms des métaux tels qu'on 
les trouvait a |’état naturel ou tels qu’on les utilisait, mais aussi ceux 
de divers produits servant 4 fabriquer des alliages. Dans ses ouvrages, 
Kalidasa mentionne le cuivre, le mica, le manganése ou le verre, et 
parle aussi de mines qui sont considérées comme appartenant au roi. 
Mais le plus important des métaux usuels était le fer, car, selon un texte 


mahayaniste, le yogin était autorisé 4 se servir de pots de terre ou de | 


fer, mais non d'or, d’argent, de bronze ou de cuivre. L’ Amarakoia 
donne sept noms pour le fer et deux pour la rouille (II.9.98-9). Nous 
trouvons dans le méme texte cing noms pour « soc » (II.9.13), ce qui 
peut indiquer qu’il était facile de se procurer cet instrument aratoire 
si important, et que la terre était soumise 4 une culture intensive. On 
a l’impression que le soc lui-méme avait df se perfectionner 4 cette 
époque. A propos de la cérémonie des ordalies, nous apprenons qu’on 
utilisait pour la culture un soc pesant quatre livres et mesurant huit 
pouces de large (Brhaspati, IX.79-80). Le poids semble raisonnable, 
mais la largeur était sans doute moindre en réalité. En tout cas il est 
clair qu’on employait des socs pesants, convenant a des labours pro- 
fonds ou a la mise en culture de sols vierges. Le pilier de fer de Mehrauli 





de Candra nous apporte la preuve que la technologie du fer avait atteint ; 


a cette époque son plus haut point de perfection. La fabrication des 
articles de bronze, qui deviennent plus abondants a partir de ce moment, 


put se développer lorsque les outils de fer, d’un usage commode, se | 


multipliérent. Les ouvriers en métaux constituaient une catégorie d’ar- 
tisans nombreuse et importante, mais ils ne possédaient presque jamais 
de métaux. Il était en effet prescrit aux artisans du fer, du cuivre, du 


ee 


plomb, de |’étain, de l’argent et de l’or de rembourser le propriétaire | 


du métal qui leur était donné a travailler lorsque la perte 4 la fonte © 


était supérieure 4 la normale (Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom, p. 236). 

A cété des ouvriers en métaux nous savons qu’il existait aussi des 
fabricants de guirlandes, des laveurs, des potiers, des briqueteurs, des 
tisserands, des tailleurs, des peintres, des armuriers, des travailleurs 
du cuir, des forgerons et des tailleurs de coquillages. Amara donne deux 
noms pour chacune de ces catégories (II.10.5-10) ; mais il en donne 
quatre pour les orfévres, et cing pour les charpentiers (II.10.8-9), ce qui 
montre que l’activité de ces derniéres corporations était considérée 
comme plus importante du point de vue social. Les inscriptions nous 
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révélent que dans le centre et l’ouest de I’Inde les métiers de tisseur 
de soie et de fabricant d’huile étaient florissants, car ces artisans étaient 
organisés en corporations et dotaient des fondations picuses ; les tis- 
seurs de soie du Malwa, en particulier, faisaient preuve d’une grande 
activité et de beaucoup d initiative. 

Malgré la prospérité des industries artisanales, le commerce avec 
l’étranger ne semble pas avoir été aussi actif qu’aprés l’époque des 
Mauryas. Les échanges avec Rome, qui constituaient pour |’Inde le 
moyen le plus efficace pour se procurer des métaux précieux, se ralen- 
tirent lorsque les Romains réagirent contre les sorties d’or excessives, 
puis cessérent complétement lorsque les Huns envahirent |’empire 
romain et l’empire des Guptas. Le commerce reprit toutefois entre 
I'Inde et l’empire byzantin, comme I’a relaté Procope, et les échanges 
se soldaient encore au bénéfice de l|’Inde. Comme d’ordinaire, les négo- 
ciants étrangers importaient surtout des épices, ainsi que de la soie 
produite et manufacturée en Inde. Quant aux soieries chinoises, Byzance 
les faisait probablement venir directement de Chine, sans passer par 
I'Inde. Les habitants des régions céti¢res de I’Inde du Sud commer- 
gaient avec les pays du Sud-Est asiatique, ot ils avaient installé des 
colonies, mais ces échanges n’affectaient guére l’économie dans l’inté- 
rieur du pays. En fait, la rareté des piéces de cuivre émises par le pou- 
voir central au cours de cette période montre que le commun des citadins 
ne disposaient en pratique d’aucun moyen d’échange commode pour 
nouer des relations commerciales avec les habitants d’une autre ville. 
Les piéces d’or émises par les souverains Guptas ne pouvaient servir 
que pour les transactions importantes, telles que les achats et les ventes 
de terres, qui s’effectuaient au moyen de din@ra. Pour les transactions 
plus modestes on procédait par troc ou on utilisait les cauries. On peut 
donc considérer que l'économie indienne a |’époque des Guptas était 
fondée sur l’indépendance des centres de production organisés dans 
les villes et les villages. Le contréle de l’Etat, qui assurait la cohésion 
des divers centres au temps des Mauryas, et l’usage de la monnaie de 
cuivre, qui les unifiait 4 l’époque suivante, étaient devenus inopérants. 
Cela ne signifie pas, cependant, que la production ait décru. Au con- 
traire, elle semble avoir notablement progressé, ce qui a contribué a 
améliorer, dans une certaine mesure, le sort des classes inférieures . 

Au terme de notre étude sur l’histoire économique de |’Inde ancienne 
pendant une période d’environ trois mille ans, nous pouvons conclure 
que si la vie économique n’a pas changé avec la méme rapidité que la 
situation politique, elle n’a pas été sans se modifier. On peut aisément 
définir les divers stades de cette longue évolution, qui sont : l’économie 
urbaine de la civilisation de Harappa ; l'économie de l’époque védique, 


™R.S. Suarma, Siidras in Ancient India (Delhi, 1958), pp. 234-41. 
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basée sur le pAturage et le labourage ; l’usage plus répandu du fer, la 
culture extensive du riz, du sucre et du coton, et l’apparition de villes, 
pendant la période qui précéde l’avénement des Mauryas ; le contrdéle 
par l’Etat de tous les secteurs de l'économie, pendant |’époque des 
Mauryas ; le développement de |’économie monétaire et l’activité des 
échanges avec l’Empire romain, au cours de la période suivante ; enfin, 
la féodalisation partielle du régime foncier et l’organisation de centres 
locaux et autonomes de production au temps des Guptas. Beaucoup de 
ces changements n’auraient pas été possibles si les outils, les instru- 
ments et les connaissances techniques ne s’étaient périodiquement amé- 
liorés. On a parfois soutenu que les moyens de production n’avaient pra- 
tiquement pas changé en Inde depuis plus de deux mille ans ! : en ce 
qui concerne |’Inde ancienne, cette théorie ne saurait se défendre. 


- S.N. Dascurta, A History of Sanskrit Literature (Calcutta, 1947), Introd. 
p. xciv. 
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SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN ANCIENT INDIA 


tT is a well-known fact that the achievements of the ancient Indians 
| in the realm of positive science are very poor as compared with their 
progress in other fields of intellectual activity, such as literature, 
philosophy, grammar, art, etc. But this phenomenon is more or less true 
of all ancient civilizations. Greece is generally regarded as an excep- 
tion. But there, too, the most remarkable point is not so much the actual 
progress of positive sciences as the growth of that rational attitude of 
mind which lies behind at the root of all scientific researches. But while 
this great trait of Hellenic civilization has been duly appreciated by 
the modern world, it has failed to note that the same spirit or attitude 
of mind also characterized the culture of ancient India. For the world 
has judged India by the many myths and superstitious beliefs which 
characterized her people and are reflected in her literature. Few have 
made any attempt to remove the upper crust of crude and unreasoning 
faiths and notions and examine the essence of the spirit that lies behind 
them. In the case of Greece the world has concentrated its attention on 
the best features and ignored the worst, while exactly the opposite has 
been done in the case of India. The result is not dissimilar to what we 
may expect if one compares two pictures—one painting only the best 
and most magnificent part of a city, and the other depicting only the 
squalid and miserable slums of another city. Greece has enjoyed the 
good luck of the first and India suffers from the misfortunes of the last ; 
whereas the fact is that each of the two cities possesses the same charac- 
teristic features of having both a splendid and a wretched quarter, side 
by side. 

It has been boldly claimed that for the first time in the history of 
mankind ‘we find in the Greek philosophy of the 6th century B.C. “the 
birth of science, that is the application to the world of nature of a ratio- 
nal habit of thought, seeking to disentangle a strand of plain and literal 
truth from the tissue of mythical fantasy” ‘. But at that very age the 
Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries and various irrational faiths and super- 


1 Cambridge Ancient History, IV, 522. 
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stitions, inherited from earlier days, dominated the minds of the Greeks. 
Belief in magic and divination, culminating in the unquestioned faith 
in Oracles, particularly that of Delphi, had the strongest hold on all 
classes of Greek people from the highest to the lowest, almost throughout 
the course of their history. 

The period 530 to 430 B.C. has been styled the Age of Illumination 
in Greece, “an age in which reason was striving to assert her rule in 
every sphere, and many superstitions, inherited from antiquity, were 
being challenged and discarded” *. During this period Athens was the 
centre of Greek civilization and the seat of activity of a famous galaxy 
of intellectual giants to whom Greece owes almost everything for which 
her culture has been valued so highly. But what do we find in actual 
life of the people during this glorious period of “Illumination” ? A few 
facts, based on unimpeachable evidence, may be cited to illustrate it. 

The military operations of the Greeks, even the most important and 
critical campaigns and decisive battles, were guided by the position of 
the sun and the moon, and other superstitious beliefs ; how such a belief 
in the effect of the eclipse caused the most disastrous defeat of the 
Athenians at Syracuse during the Peloponnesian war and ruined their 
prospect of success is well known. The recall of Alcibiades, which ruined 
the chances of success at an earlier stage of the same expedition, also 
clearly shows the triumph of superstitious beliefs over rationality. 

Similar irrational beliefs guided the decisions of the great demo- 
cratic State of Athens. Anaxagoras, a friend of Pericles, who denied 
that the sun and the moon are divine beings, was prosecuted for being 
‘irreligious’. A decree was introduced authorizing the “impeachment of 
persons who do not conform to the religious observances of the city, or 
who teach doctrines concerning things in the sky”. The General As- 
sembly of Athens, the greatest democracy in the ancient world, con- 
demned Anaxagoras to death, and all that Pericles, the great leader 





and the uncrowned king of Athens, could do, was to aid his friend to © 


escape from Athens. It is worthy of notice in this connection “that in 
this enlightened age the study of astronomy was forbidden for nearly 
half a century (up to 403 B.C.) in the city which was the centre of 


-~ 


Greek culture” *. During the same age Protagoras is said to have been | 
indicted for irreligion on account of his treatise On the Gods, and | 


although he managed to escape from Athens before trial, all copies of 
the book that could be found were burned publicly in the market place ‘. 
Even Socrates, “the most remarkable figure of the Illumination”, was 
hardly appreciated by the Athenians. He and his circle of friends and 
disciples became notorious as the “Thinkers’ and became legitimate sub- 


* Ibid., V, 376. 


3 Tbid., 383. 
‘ Ibid., 384. 
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jects for ridicule by comic poets like Aristophanes. The climax was reach- 
ed when Socrates, the greatest luminary in the intellectual firmament of 
Hellas, was condemned to death by the Athenian democracy, as he was 
found “guilty of not worshipping the gods whom the city worships, and 
of introducing religious novelties” 5. 

These instances, which could easily be multiplied, clearly prove that 
even the most rational and advanced scientific spirit in any age or in 
any country may not affect, to any appreciable extent, not only the 
general masses, but even the majority of higher classes in society. Such 
a knowledge ought to be a great corrective to those who are apt to 
belittle the development of rational thought and scientific spirit in 
ancient India simply on account of the many relics of old faiths and 
superstitious beliefs of a past age. In any case the examples cited above 
should, I hope, make it quite clear to all, that in order to form a proper 
estimate of the growth of rational and scientific spirit in ancient India, 
we must confine ourselves to the manifestation of that spirit where- 
ever found, and should always remember that their value is not mini- 
mized by crude thoughts and beliefs which might be proved to have 
existed side by side, not only among the masses but even among the 
majority of the intelligentsia. With these preliminary observations in 
order to clear the ground, I would now proceed to trace the rise and 
development of scientific spirit in ancient India. 

One may clearly discern the rational and scientific spirit even in 
the hymns of the Rigveda, the earliest written record of ancient Indian 
culture, and probably the oldest literary work of some dimensions that 
humanity has bequeathed to us. The date and nature of the Rigveda 
and its importance from the human point of view have been discussed 
in another article in this issue of the Journal, and need not be discussed 
here. Suffice it to say that it carries us back to a period more than five 
centuries before the faintest beginning of scientific spirit in Greece 
of which we have any positive evidence. Let us take one hymn from 
this work generally known as the Creation Hymn (X. 129). It begins 
with a searching inquiry as to the origin of the world. “What was 
there at the beginning ?” it asks. “What covered all ? what sheltered ? 
what concealed ?” Then followed the solution. “There was neither death 
nor immortality, neither heaven nor earth, neither day nor night. 
Possibly there was water’s fathomless abyss, and the germ, that lay 
covered in the husk, burst forth, and from this spark burst forth all 
creations. There was only one who breathed breathless by itself, from 
whom all this creation came, and the gods themselves came later into 
being.” But this was a mere speculation and did not satisfy the author 
of the hymn. He ends with the question : “Who knows from whence this 


5 Ibid., 391. 
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great creation sprang?” and similar other queries. Similar strain 
of thought is traceable elsewhere in the Rigveda, culminating in the 
bold conception that this ultimate reality, ic. God, is one, though the 
sages describe him differently. These hymns show some advance not only 
over the crude conceptions of Thales over the nature of the universe, but 
also over the system of cosmology propounded by Anaximander who is 
said to have set the pattern for the whole Ionian tradition of rational 


thought. We may, in any case, place the beginnings of a rational inquiry _ 


into the phenomena of nature, which is the precursor of science, at least | 


five centuries before Greece. 

The philosophical speculations on the origin of the universe in later 
age in India are no less advanced than those of the renowned Greek 
philosophers on the subject. The formulation of the five primitive ele- 
ments of nature, namely kshiti (earth), ap (water), teja (fire), marut (air) 
and vyom (void or sky), closely resembles the Greek conception of fire, 
air, earth and water as primitive immutable substances. The atomic 
theory of Kanada has many points in common with that of Leucippus 
and Democritus. It is admitted that the theories of these Greek scholars 
brought physical science to a point beyond which further advance was 
hardly possible in default of instruments of precision *. But reference 
may be made to some theories of Indian scholars which probably mark 
an advance over Greek thought. Thus Kanada evolved the theory of 
sound as being propagated by undulation, wave after wave—a theory 
which “cannot fail to excite our wonder and admiration” ’. Equally 
striking is his theory that light and heat are only different forms of 
essentially the same substance. In summing up the great contributions of 
ancient Greek philosophers to science, a distinguished scholar has ob- 
served as follows: “In Heracleitus, as in some others of the greatest 
thinkers, the historian is astonished and baffled by finding in his central 
thought what looks at first sight like an anticipation of the most modern 
views of physical reality, reached by intuition at one bound which over- 
laps all the painful process of observation, hypothesis, and experiment 
required to lead science to a similar standpoint” ®°. The same thing may 
easily be said of Kanada and Kapila who anticipated him. 

As a reaction against the speculative philosophy of Heracleitus Zeno 
stressed the point that the most important problem was no longer ‘How 
was the world made ?’ but ‘How was the knowledge of the world pos- 
sible ?’. We find in ancient India a similar spirit which heralded the 
birth of true science. We can trace the gradual stages in the growth of 
scientific process in India, namely, close and precise observation of facts 
and phenomena, followed by a systematic effort to classify, analyze, or 


* Ibid., IV, 377. 
7P.C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, p. 1. 
8 Cambridge Ancient History, IV, 558. 
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synthesize them with a view to explain, interpret, or discover some gene- 
ral principles and to co-ordinate them with the knowledge already 

ined. The eminent Indian scholar, Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, has ana- 
lyzed the method of science followed in ancient India, and described, 
with specific examples, the different processes involved in it, viz. per- 
ception, observation, experiment, fallacies of observation, inference, 
and hypothesis. The ancient Indian writers not only knew these pro- 
cesses but also defined the conditions which each of them must fulfil 
in order to be accepted as satisfactory °. 

Most of these processes are best seen in the development of Indian 
astronomy. The sun, moon and the stars were no longer regarded as 
gods with mysterious movements, but a careful observation was made 
of the sky leading to the knowledge of the 27 lunar mansions, the sun’s 
annual motion giving rise to the different seasons, and the reckoning 
on the basis of a solar year containing twelve lunar months with an 
intercalary month every third year. All these we find in the Vedic 
literature proper. The progress in astronomical studies was maintained 
until the climax was reached in the time of Aryabhata, at the beginning 
of the 6th century A.D. His famous discoveries such as the new epicyc- 
lic theory, the correct length of the year, the rotation of the earth round 
its axis and the true explanation of the eclipse must be regarded as 
striking achievements in the science of astronomy. It is interesting to 
note that he incurred great displeasure of the orthodox section, on the 
ground that his theory of eclipse was opposed to the scriptural view that 
the eclipse was caused by the demon Rahu devouring the sun and the 
moon. He would have probably lost his life if he were born in Periclean 
Athens, or thrown into prison if he flourished in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, but the orthodox Indians, though they refused to accept 
his view, neither condemned Aryabhata for irreligion nor prohibited the 
study of astronomy as was done in Athens. As a matter of fact, freedom 
of thought and inquiry was a special characteristic of ancient Indian 
culture, and people were at liberty to express any views about God, man, 
or earth—even to deny the existence of God or the sacred character of 


_ the Vedas—without sharing the fate of Socrates or Galileo. This absolute 


freedom of thought must have been a great factor in the development of 
the right scientific spirit. 

The development of medical science was almost phenomenal in cha- 
racter. The view that diseases are not due to any supernatural causes 
is exultingly referred to by Farrington *° as marking an important ad- 
vance made by the Greeks in the progress of medical science, but such 
a rational view is met within the Buddhist canonical literature at an 


*B. N. Seat, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 245 ff. 
7 FARRINGTON, Science in Antiquity. 
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early period. The story of Jivaka and the many kinds of diseases cured 
by him, even though partly imaginary, leaves no doubt about the won- 
derful progress in the knowledge of anatomy and surgery, and the 
scientific method of treatment based on close observation of facts and 


generalisations. The Buddhist canonical works, the Pali Mah@vagga | 


and the Vinayavastu of the Mila-Sarvastivadins, written in Sanskrit, 
describe with fullness of detail the symptoms of various diseases and 
the method followed by Jivaka in curing them. Nothing like this has 
come down to us from any part of the ancient world, belonging to an 
age when these works were composed. A few episodes in the story of Jivaka 
are very illuminating. When he and his fellow-students completed their 
study of medicine under a renowned teacher they were asked to collect 
plants with medicinal properties. Jivaka brought in a larger number 
than others, and when questioned by the preceptor, explained the medi- 
cinal properties of those which were not usually regarded as possessing 
them. Another story refers to the treatment of the king who was suffer- 
ing from a peculiar kind of pain, the cause or remedy of which no 
physician could find out. Jivaka, after a tedious inquiry, came to learn 
of a man who had just died after suffering from the same kind of pain. 
Jivaka immediately dissected the dead body and found some worms in 
his entrails. After various experiments he found that the juice of garlic 
proved fatal to these worms. So he made the king drink the juice of 
garlic—much against his will because the drink was forbidden by ortho- 
dox practice—and the king recovered. Reference is also made to various 
types of surgical operations with full details. 

The growth of medical science presupposes a knowledge of chemis- 
try and helped its development. This subject has been thoroughly dealt 
with by the eminent chemist Dr. P. C. Ray in his classical work on 
the subject. He has come to the conclusion that “the knowledge in 
practical chemistry, prevalent in India in the 12th and 13th centuries 
A.D., and perhaps earlier, is distinctly in advance of that of the same 
period in Europe” ". 

The science of botany also made great progress and a regular clas- 
sification of plants was made with various subdivisions. The Vriksha- 
yurveda of Paraéara describes the life of a plant in its various aspects 
and the author even attempts to explain the origin of the first organic 


body. Another work, the Upavanavinoda, deals with the selection of | 


soil, classification of plants, various methods of plant propagation, re- 
cipes for nourishment of plants and their treatment in diseases. Vara- 
hamihira, who flourished in the 6th century A.D., deals in detail with 
the plan of sowing trees at intervals, diseases in trees, the method of 
curing them, manuring and improvements of fruits and flowers, even to 


™ Ray, op. cit., p. LVI. 
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the extent of changing their colour, scent, and other essential properties. 
Udayana notices in plants the phenomena of life, death, sleep, waking, 
disease, drugging, transmission of specific characters by means of ova, 
and movements towards what is favourable and away from what is 
unfavourable. It was also asserted that plants have a sort of dormant 
or latent consciousness and are capable of pleasure and pain, that they 
are sensitive to heat and cold, to the sound of thunder, as well as to the 
odours, both pleasant and unpleasant ®. 

In physiology and biology the Hindus had advanced ideas on meta- 
bolism, circulatory system, vascular system, nervous system, foetal deve- 
lopment, and transmission of specific characteristics by heredity *. 
As regards physics, reference has been made above to the theory of 
atoms and the wave theory of sound. It appears from the Chinese trans- 
lation of an old Buddhist work that the Hindus had a knowledge of the 
principle of Archimedes *. 

In arithmetic the Hindus made the epoch-making discovery of the 
decimal system of notation based upon the principle of the place-value 
of the first nine numbers and the use of the zero. This has now been 
accepted all over the world and by simplifying arithmetical calcula- 
tions and processes has revolutionized almost every branch of physical 
sciences. The old method of expressing big numbers by means of symbols 
was very cumbersome, but Europe was following it down to the 12th 
century A.D. when the Indian system was made known through the 
intermediary of the Arabs. The most striking progress in mathematics 
was made by Aryabhata, to whom reference has been made above in 
connection with astronomy. His Aryabhatiyam refers to some of the 
important properties of circles and triangles which show that most of 
the theorems included in the first four books of Euclid must have been 
worked out before his time. It describes several properties of the circle, 
discusses questions connected with projective geometry and gives a 
value for ~ far more accurate than any suggested till then. In algebra 
simultaneous equations with four unknown quantities have been solved, 
and the problem of finding a general solution of the indeterminates of 
the first degree is successfully tackled. Besides dealing with the rules 
of involution and evolution, the Aryabhatiyam deals with the arithmetic 
progression, both of numbers as well as of their squares and cubes. That 
trigonometry was also cultivated is clear from the use of the sine 
functions made for solving the problems of astronomy. There is no 
doubt that in the realms of arithmetic and algebra the Hindus had 
the lead over the contemporary Greek mathematicians. Reference has 


12 SEAL, op. cit., 173. 
18 Thid., 202 ff. 
% Modi Memorial Volume, p. 442. 
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been made above to the striking discoveries of Aryabhata in the field of 
astronomy. The European writers believed that an Arabian astronomer 
was the first to discover and utilize the sine functions, but the credit 
should go to Aryabhata. He also worked out the accurate formula to 
measure the increase or decrease in the duration of two consecutive days. 
He obtained the correct equation for the orbit of a planet by taking the 
apse. He postulated an epicyclic theory of his own to explain the varia- 
tions in planetary motions. His equations of spherical trigonometry to 
find out the right ascension and declination of any point on the ecliptic 
are also correct. He accurately expressed the angular diameter of the 
earth’s shadow at the moon’s orbit, and knew how to find out the dura- 
tion of an eclipse and total obscuration. He has laid down rules for 
determining what part of the moon will be obscured in an eclipse. The 
length of his year, 365.2586805 days, is nearer its true duration than that 
postulated by Ptolemy ; the same is the case about his longitude of the 
sun’s apogee and sidereal period of the moon’s nodes *. 

Literary and archaeological evidence leaves no doubt about the great 
progress made in India in mineralogy and metallurgy. Mining opera- 
tions were extensively carried out as far back as the third century B.C. 
if not at a much earlier period. Extensive use of gold, silver, copper, 
lead and tin in the third millennium B.C. is proved by the excavations 
at Mohenjo-daro. The famous iron pillar near the Qutb minar on the 
outskirts of Delhi testifies to the development of metallurgical skill of 
the Hindus in the 4th century A.D. This huge iron pillar, 24 feet in 
height and six and a half tons in weight, has stood exposed to the tropi- 
cal sun and rain for 1500 years, but does not show the least sign of 
rusting or corrosion. Even the simple forging of so large an iron column 
could not be accomplished anywhere else in the world, not only at that 
time but also for many centuries afterwards *. 

Great progress was also made in zoology. We find different scholars 
making various classifications of animals on the basis of their vija 
(ovum or seed), or according to the number of their senses, habitat, 
mode of life and dietary value. Owing to military necessity the know- 
ledge of horses and elephants reached a high standard, and the ancient 
Greek and Roman writers refer to the training of elephants and treat- 
ment of their diseases by the Hindus. We have a treatise on elephants, 
Hastyayurveda, claiming a high antiquity, and systematic treatment of 
cows, dogs, cocks, turtles, goats and horses in the Brihatsamhita of 
Varahamihira (6th century A.D.). 

Apart from positive results obtained, the scientific spirit of inquiry 
shown by the Hindus is demonstrated in various ways. They inquired 


18 New History of the Indian People, Vol. VI, pp. 412-17. 
1* Tbid., 421. 
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into the properties of matter and arrived at very important results 
anticipating or foreshadowing some well-known laws of Physics. Dr. B. 
N. Seal has dealt with the theories of motion and ideas on acoustics pre- 
valent in ancient India ‘’. The principle of parachute was utilized in 
devising means of coming down from a great height when no other 
ways are available. It consists in ‘jumping down with an open parasol 
made of skin which descends slowly to the ground on account of the 
resistance of the air’ *. Attempts were also made to formulate general 
laws. Thus Udayana ™ seeks to prove that ‘air has no weight’ by show- 
ing that a bladder made of thin membrane would weigh the same 
whether it is empty or filled with air. He also notes that a balloon filled 
with dhiima (smoke or gas) rises in the air, whereas the air-filled bal- 
loon comes down. Udayana concludes that neither air nor gas has any 
weight. Whatever we might think of this conclusion, we have here an 
important scientific process at work, namely experiment as an inde- 
pendent method of proof or new discovery. Although Udayana stumbled 
upon the truth that there were gases lighter than air, we have no know- 
ledge whether he or anyone else made any further advance upon his 
experiment. 

Daring nature of the spirit of inquiry is indicated by the following 
statement of Varahamihira, mentioned above : “As food is the support 
of life, and food depends upon rain, it is important to discover the laws 
of rain by any means.” Varahamihira then proceeds to discuss these 
laws as propounded by no less than four previous writers on the subject. 
As an indication of interest in the subject it may be mentioned that 
rain-gauge was known in ancient India. Varahamihira also discounts 
the idea, then held by many, that the gems are the bones of demons. 
He supports the view that “gems are various sorts of stones which natu- 
rally exist in earth”. He then describes twenty-two different kinds of 
gems with their properties. 

It would be clear from what has been said above that, since the 
earliest period of which we have any written record, we can trace 
a rational spirit of free thought and inquiry in India which triumphed 
over mythology, theological beliefs and popular superstitions. This 
spirit at first took the form of philosophic speculations into the origin 
of the universe, but soon led to the growth of sciences by observation 
of natural phenomena, collection and classification of data, practical 
experiments and formulation of general laws *°. 


17 SEAL, op. cit., 129, 153. 
18 Acharyya Ray Commemoration Volume, p. 184. 
19 In his famous work Kiranavali. 
_ _™ This article is based on the “Fourteenth Acharyya Jagadish Chandra Bose Memo- 
tial Lecture” by the author of this paper. 
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LES PRINCIPALES ETAPES DE L’HISTORIOGRAPHIE 
DANS L’INDE ANCIENNE 


u dire de nombreux spécialistes qualifiés, les Indiens d’autrefois 
n’avaient pas le sens de l’histoire, et c’est 4 cette lacune qu’il faut 
attribuer l’absence d’ouvrages historiques dans notre littérature 

ancienne. Pour voir ce qu'il y a de vrai dans cette affirmation, nous 
allons passer en revue, dans l’ordre chronologique, des ouvrages appar- 
tenant 4 quatre branches de notre littérature, 4 savoir les Samhita et 
Brahmana de l’époque védique (circa 1500-800 av. J.-C.), les premiers 
textes littéraires bouddhiques (post 500 av. J.-C.), les Purana qui sont 
parvenus jusqu’A nous (post 300 ap. J.-C.) et enfin les chroniques 
existantes relatives 4 divers rois et dynasties (post 600 ap. J.-C.). 


LA LITTERATURE VEDIQUE 


Dans la branche la plus ancienne de notre littérature, celle des 
Veda, trois sortes d’ouvrages présentent un caractére historique ou 
quasi historique. Ce sont : a) les vamSa (listes généalogiques de maitres 
de la doctrine védique et de leurs éléves) et les listes des gotra et pravara 
(termes que l’on peut rendre respectivement par « généalogies fami- 
liales » et «les ancétres illustres qui ont fait la réputation de cette 
famille » ; b) les gath@ et na@ra@samsi (traduction libre : « chants épiques » 





— ————————— 


et « chants a la louange des héros »), ainsi que les itiha@sa et les purana | 


(légendes relatives, respectivement, aux dieux et aux héros) ; et c) les 
récits historiques proprement dits. 

En abordant le premier groupe nous devons noter tout d’abord que 
le rituel des cérémonies sacrificielles védiques suppose presque néces- 
sairement une longue suite de maitres qui, par leur enseignement, ont 
pu transmettre les traditions depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a 
une époque relativement récente. La plus ancienne de ces listes généalo- 
giques remonte a l’époque des brahmana, dans lesquels se trouve la 
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premiére description systématique du rituel des sacrifices védiques. Si 
les premiéres places, sur ces listes, sont occupées par des noms de divi- 
nités, les autres, beaucoup plus nombreuses, sont attribuées 4 des per- 
sonnages humains, dont beaucoup figurent parmi les autorités citées 
dans les brahmana. Certains de ces maitres sont méme considérés comme 
ayant joué un réle particuli¢rement important dans le développement 
de la doctrine. Nous pouvons en conclure l’historicité trés probable de 
ces listes, auxquelles, malheureusement, il n’a pas été possible d’assigner 
une place dans le schéma chronologique de |’époque védique, tel que les 
savants modernes ont essayé de le reconstituer. 

Les gotra et les pravara, déja mentionnés, se sont intégrés au sys- 
téme social et religieux des Aryens védiques 4 une époque trés reculée. 
Il n’est donc pas étonnant qu’on en trouve des listes systématiques dans 
les Srautasiitra, manuels pratiques des rites védiques relatifs aux céré- 
monies sacrificielles. I] est toutefois regrettable que des ouvrages aussi 
autorisés ne s’accordent ni sur l’ordre des goéra, ni sur les noms et les 
numéros d’ordre dans le cadre d’une méme liste. Cela tient sans doute 
4 ce qu'il a dd s’écouler beaucoup de temps entre le moment ot les gotra 
et les pravara ont été composés et celui ot les auteurs des manuels sacri- 
ficiels les ont systématiquement groupés. Néanmoins, on ne risque guére 
de se tromper en affirmant que ces vieilles listes généalogiques con- 
tiennent, comme les vamsa, un fond de vérité historique. 

Les gatha et les n@rasamsi sont mentionnés dans |’ Atharvaveda 
Samhita comme sources indépendantes de savoir, et des ouvrages pos- 
térieurs enjoignent aux chefs de famille, en termes d'une émouvante 
solennité, de les étudier journellement. De plus, ce sont des éléments 
essentiels du rituel védique des sacrifices, 4 tel point que les auteurs 
de ces ouvrages incorporent leur récitation aux rites de la consécration 
des rois et empereurs. Des exemples concrets, tirés des brahmana et 
d'autres ouvrages, nous révélent qu’ils se rapportent en général a des 
personnages et 4 des événements historiques. En ce qui concerne leur 
valeur a cet égard, on peut dire que si certains recoupements permettent 
d’y déceler des exagérations imposées par les régles de la courtoisie, 
on a néanmoins le droit de considérer qu’ils annoncent les chroniques 
rédigées dans le style k@vya conventionnel. Plus estimés a l’époque que 
les gatha et les narasamsi, les ouvrages que les Indiens védiques appe- 
laient itih@sa et purana étaient méme honorés du nom de veda, mais a 
en juger par les spécimens parvenus jusqu’a nous, ils ne contenaient 
pratiquement aucun renseignement ayant une valeur historique. En 
particulier on n’y trouve pas la moindre trace de ces généalogies de 
rois et de dynasties, qui sont l’une des caractéristiques essentielles des 
purana plus récents, tels qu’on les définit d’ordinaire. 

Si nous examinons enfin les récits historiques védiques, nous décou- 
vrons que le Rgveda contient, a cété de rares et bréves références a des 
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incidents historiques, des récits trés vivants d’expéditions militaires et 
de batailles. Le plus important traite d’un combat qui opposa dix rois 
alliés 4 un autre chef de tribu (Sudas, roi des Tritsu). Il nous apporte 
la preuve que son auteur avait non seulement le sens de l’histoire et de 
la géographie, mais qu'il connaissait aussi l’art de peindre les scénes 
militaires. La Yajuh-Samhita et les brahmana nous font faire connais- 
sance avec des compositions historiques d’un genre différent, qui par- 
ticipe du caractére exclusivement liturgique de ces ouvrages. Le groupe 
le plus important et le plus caractéristique se compose de récits de con- 
troverses théologiques, que l’auteur présente souvent sous la forme d’un 
dialogue imaginaire entre les contestants, afin de leur donner un tour 
plus dramatique. Dans certains de ces récits nous voyons des rois histo- 
riques et des brahmanes participer 4 de véritables joutes intellectuelles, 
au cours desquelles les uns et les autres peuvent faire montre de leurs 
connaissances théologiques sur divers points de détail. Les dialogues 
témoignent de l’habileté avec laquelle l’auteur réussit 4 individualiser 
ses personnages. Dans le Satapatha Brahmana figure un récit d'une 
qualité exceptionnelle, qui mérite d’étre rangé dans une classe a part: 
il raconte la migration d’une troupe d’Aryens védiques qui partent du 
centre de la région du Gange pour se rendre dans |’est du pays ; l’auteur 
y fait preuve d’un sens certain de la chronologie et de la topographie. 
Plus encore que leurs prototypes des brahmana, les récits de controverses 
théologiques qui figurent dans les premiéres upanishad marquent un 
net progrés de l’historiographie indienne. Sous la forme familiére de 
dialogues entre des princes et des savants brahmanes, un pére et son 
fils, un mari et sa femme, ils nous peignent souvent de charmants 
tableaux de la vie de l’époque a la cour du roi ou dans les établisse- 
ments des brahmanes. Nous y trouvons aussi des portraits nuancés de 
différents types de personnages, tous fidélement représentés d’aprés 
nature. 

Ayant ainsi examiné les plus anciens fragments littéraires de nature 
historique qui nous soient parvenus, nous pouvons résumer notre juge- 
ment en admettant d’abord qu’ils présentent de sérieux défauts. Leurs 


auteurs mélangent la mythologie et le folklore, admettent implicitement | 


que les forces surnaturelles jouent un réle dans les affaires humaines, 
prétent peu d’attention 4 la topographie, et négligent presque comple- 
tement la chronologie. Mais ces ouvrages, dans leur ensemble, nous ont 
conservé un grand nombre de traditions historiques dignes de foi, qu’ont 
utilisées les auteurs des époques suivantes. On y trouve aussi, comme 
en solution, si l’on peut dire, l’ébauche des diverses formes que prendront 
par la suite les travaux historiques, telles que biographies de person- 
nages sacrés, monographies, ou chroniques systématiques des rois ¢t 
des dynasties. 
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LES PREMIERS TEXTES LITTERAIRES BOUDDHIQUES 


Les deux grands mouvements religieux qui se sont produits en Inde 
au cours des sixiéme et cinquiéme siécles avant J.-C., et que l’on connait 
d’ordinaire sous les noms de Bouddhisme et de Jainisme, ont fait appa- 
raitre dans notre littérature deux nouveaux types d’ouvrages historiques, 
a savoir des biographies de personnages sacrés (consacrées a la vie ou 
a la légende des fondateurs des religions nouvelles), et des histoires de 
leurs églises (c’est-a-dire des ordres monastiques qu’ils avaient créés). 
Nous nous bornerons dans le présent article 4 étudier une seule partie 
de ce vaste sujet, celle qui a trait 4 la vie du Bouddha. Les premiers 
textes canoniques bouddhiques ne contiennent pas de biographie suivie 
du Maitre, mais seulement des notices isolées sur les événements remar- 
quables de sa carriére. Dés le début, ces textes ont tendu a faire du 
Bouddha un surhomme. On peut y voir en conséquence comment s’est 
opéré, étape par étape, le passage de l'histoire 4 la légende. En ce qui 
concerne d’abord la nativité et la jeunesse du Bouddha, nous avons au 
stade initial un récit simple et direct de sa naissance dans une famille 
noble ; au stade suivant, l’auteur prétend que le Bouddha aurait vécu 
une existence antérieure dans le Ciel Tusita, et déclare que |’Enfant 
Sacré a été concu et mis au monde dans des conditions surnaturelles ; 
au dernier stade enfin, la légende se méle aux conceptions cosmogo- 
niques bouddhiques relatives a l’existence d’une série de cycles succes- 
sifs du Monde, et d’une série correspondante de Bouddhas congus d’aprés 
le méme modéle. Dans le récit relatif a la renonciation, aux austérités 
et 4 l’illumination du Bouddha, les réflexions abstraites du Sage sur 
la vanité de l’existence en ce bas monde prennent a un stade ultérieur 
la forme concréte de sa rencontre avec un vieillard, un malade, un 
cadavre, et, par opposition, avec un ermite contemplatif, tandis que 
l'intense lutte intérieure qui précéda son triomphe spirituel, dramatisée, 
devient un conflit matériel qui l’oppose a la Puissance du Mal, repré- 
sentée par Mara, le Satan bouddhique, et ses acolytes. De la mort du 
Bouddha, nous possédons deux yersions différentes, l’une relatant de 
simples funérailles religieuses, l’autre celles d’un Maitre du Monde. 
Pour résumer notre jugement sur ces premiéres contributions boud- 
dhiques au genre de la biographie historique, nous pouvons noter que 
si certains textes nous donnent des versions naturelles et sirement 
authentiques de la Vie du Maitre, d’autres sont souvent agrémentés de 
traits inspirés par la légende ou par le dogme. II n’en reste pas moins 
que les récits de la Vie du Maitre dans le canon Pali ont fixé, dans ses 
grandes lignes, la légende complétée par les auteurs des Attakatha 
(recueils sur lesquels sont basés les commentaires et les chroniques Palis) 
et plus tard par les compilateurs des ouvrages quasi canoniques rédigés 
en sanskrit. Ainsi s’est constituée cette biographie traditionnelle du 
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Bouddha qui a dominé l'art et la littérature bouddhiques jusqu’au 
moment ot elle fut rejetée dans l’ombre par le progrés des conceptions 
docétiques dans les écoles du Bouddhisme Mahayana. 


LES PURANA 


Les puradna se définissent traditionnellement par cing caractéristi- 
ques, dont les deux derniéres, les seules qui nous intéressent ici, sont 
qu’ils contiennent des vamsa (généalogies de personnages anciens) et 
des vamsanucarita (récits relatifs 4 ces personnages). Aucun des purdana 


qui nous sont parvenus ne répond parfaitement a cette définition, mais | 


beaucoup s’organisent autour d’un noyau ov !’on retrouve les cinq par- 
ties auxquelles nous avons fait allusion. Les listes dynastiques que nous 
trouvons dans les purana couvrent en particulier une période considé- 
rable, qui s’étend depuis le moment considéré comme celui de la créa- 





tion du monde jusqu’au commencement de la guerre relatée dans le 
Mahabharata, et se poursuivent méme, sous forme de prophéties placées 
dans le cadre du schéma chronologique des purana, jusqu’au commen- 
cement de l’époque des Guptas, c’est-a-dire jusqu’au premier quart du 


quatriéme siécle aprés J.-C. En ce qui concerne la valeur historique de | 


ces textes, les savants européens ont adopté deux attitudes différentes, 
fondées sur le fait que les pura@na contredisent les traditions védiques 
plus anciennes: les uns n’admettent pas l’historicité des événements 
qui ne sont pas expressément mentionnés dans les Véda, les autres 
affirment au contraire la supériorité absolue de la tradition puranique 
et épique (Ksatriya) sur la tradition védique (brahmanique). Les savants 
indiens modernes ont été amenés 4 préciser la valeur relative de ces 
deux traditions au cours de leurs efforts pour établir dans ses grandes 
lignes ta généalogie des souverains qui se sont succédé sur le tréne 
pendant des périodes plus ou moins longues, aux temps les plus reculés 
de notre histoire nationale, ou pour présenter une relation suivie des 
migrations des Aryens et des diverses étapes de leur expansion. Ces 
recherches approfondies ont révélé que les généalogies relatives 4 | 
l’époque des Véda qui figurent dans les purana demandent souvent 4 | 
étre corrigées ou précisées 4 la lumiére des renseignements chronolo- 
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giques plus précis qu’on peut tirer des Véda et des textes canoniques 
bouddhiques et jains, et que celles qui se rapportent a4 la période 
postvédique sont souvent d’une inexactitude flagrante, car elles contre- 
disent des textes littéraires et des documents épigraphiques d’une plus 
sire authenticité. De plus, la chronologie des purana, méme telle que 
l’ont reconstituée ces chercheurs en se basant sur quelques points de 
repére précis et sur la durée moyenne des régnes et des dynasties. est | 
souvent purement conjecturale. 
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LES CHRONIQUES ROYALES ET DYNASTIQUES 


Parmi nos nombreux chroniqueurs les deux plus éminents sont Bana 
et Kalhana. Le premier nous a laissé, sous le titre de Harsacarita une 
biographie classique de son contemporain et protecteur le roi 
Harsvardhana, de la Maison de Thanesar, dans l’Inde du Nord, dont 
le régne s’étend approximativement de 606 a 648 aprés J.-C. Au second 
est due la rédaction (en 1148/49 et 1149/50 ap. J.-C.) de la célébre 
chronique du Kashmir intitulée R@jatarangini, ou «La riviére des 
Rois ». Pour commencer par le Harsacarita, notons d’abord que la notice 
autobiographique que l’auteur a placée en téte de son livre nous aide 
a comprendre quelles circonstances ont influé sur la composition de son 
ouvrage. Bana nous apprend que |’éducation qu’il avait regue pendant 
son enfance lui avait permis d’approfondir les diverses branches de la 
science bouddhique et de se familiariser avec certains modéles littéraires, 
tels que les ouvrages écrits dans le style traditionnel k@vya, qui avait la 
faveur des maitres de rhétorique. D’autre part, l’expérience variée 
acquise au cours d’une adolescence aventureuse avait di lui apprendre 
l'art de ces minutieuses descriptions d’événements et de personnages 
dans lesquelles il est inimitable. L’ouvrage proprement dit traite succes- 
sivement des origines familiales de Harsa, de ses parents et de sa nais- 
sance, des débuts de sa carriére et de son accession au tréne, et enfin 
de la marche qu’il entreprit pour « la conquéte des points cardinaux », 
cette derniére partie étant restée inachevée. L’analyse du contenu de 
louvrage révéle certains des indéniables mérites de Bana. II est admis, 
en premier lieu, que tout ce qui touche au début du régne de Harsa 
et a l’histoire de ses prédécesseurs immédiats est basé sur des infor- 
mations de premiére main, |’auteur ayant une connaissance intime de la 
cour de son héros et de l’administration du royaume. On peut citer 
ensuite, parmi les qualités de Bana, l’art incomparable avec lequel 
il a réussi 4 peindre la vie et les mceurs de son temps, la facon brillante 
dont il caractérise aussi bien des personnages individuels que des types 
sociaux, le sens du pathétique qui lui inspire si souvent des descriptions 
pleines de vie et de force. D’autre part, l’ceuvre présente de graves 
défauts. L’auteur néglige totalement la chronologie, et presque totale- 
ment la topographie, il croit naivement aux augures et aux prodiges, 
ainsi qu’aux armes et ornements magiques, il ne met pas en doute 
l'influence des réves ni l’action des forces surnaturelles sur le déroule- 
ment des affaires humaines, et, ce qui est peut-étre encore plus regret- 
table, il se montre incapable de distinguer la légende de l'histoire. 

En passant maintenant a la Ra@jatarangini de Kalhana, nous devons 
d’abord rappeler que c’est la derniére d’une série de chroniques relatives 
a l'histoire ancienne du Kashmir, et que ses qualités exceptionnelles ont 
rejeté toutes les autres dans l’ombre. Dés le début de sa chronique, 
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Kalhana proclame lui-méme la supériorité de son ceuvre sur celles de 
ses prédécesseurs, en faisant remarquer qu’au lieu de procéder comme 
eux par chapitres séparés, il a voulu donner un récit suivi de tous les 
événements qui se rapportent 4 son sujet. En fait, sa chronique retrace 
toute l'histoire de son pays, depuis les origines légendaires jusqu’a 
l’époque méme de l’auteur. Si la chronologie et les faits rapportés sont 
nécessairement sujets 4 caution en ce qui concerne l’époque légendaire, 
le récit de ce qui s’est passé 4 partir du début du septiéme siécle 
aprés J.-C., et surtout du milieu du neuviéme, a un caractére nettement 
historique. Plus intéressante encore est la longue liste des sources de 
Kalhana. L’auteur nous informe au début de son livre qu'il a utilisé 
non seulement le Nilamata (« La doctrine de Nila », abrégé de la tra- 
dition sacerdotale kashmirienne, le plus sirement authentique que nous 
possédions), mais encore une série de onze chroniques, diverses sortes 
d’inscriptions, et des textes variés concernant le sujet de son ceuvre. 
De plus, la critique interne de l’ouvrage prouve que |’auteur a éga- 
lement fait appel au témoignage des piéces de monnaie et des traditions 
orales. En conséquence il a pu donner, dans la partie historique de son 


EN 





livre, les dates du début et de la fin de chaque régne en années, mois | 
et jours de l’ére traditionnelle Laukika, laquelle commence en 3076-75 | 


avant J.-C. L’historicité des rois mentionnés est corroborée dans de 
nombreux cas par des témoignages indépendants. Pour le demi-siécle 
qui précéde son époque, l’auteur s’est appuyé sur des déclarations de 
témoins oculaires. La chronique de Kalhana est remarquable non seule- 
ment par l’exactitude des dates et des références historiques, mais aussi 
par la richesse et la variété des informations qu'elle contient. Ces der- 
niéres portent en effet sur des sujets aussi différents que l'histoire 
politique (avec de nombreuses références aux événements et aux scan- 
dales de la cour), le réle de l’administration royale dans les diverses 
branches de la structure administrative, judiciaire et financiére du pays, 
les travaux publics entrepris par le roi, les ministres et leurs familles, 
la vie des savants et des poétes, les opérations militaires, avec des détails 


techniques sur les marches, les batailles et les si¢ges dignes d’un spé- | 
cialiste d'histoire militaire, les relations avec |’étranger, et enfin la | 


description des calamités naturelles, avec d’importants détails sur leurs 
conséquences économiques et autres. Du point de vue de |’art littéraire, 
l’euvre de Kalhana posséde trois principaux mérites. En premier lieu, 
il n’existe pas dans toute notre littérature ancienne une galerie de 


YD. 





portraits historiques aussi vaste et aussi variée que celle que nous y | 


trouvons. On y compte des rois, des reines, des ministres et autres 
fonctionnaires, des membres de la noblesse terrienne, des courtisans, des 
parasites et des imposteurs. Ces personnages ne sont ni loués ni blamés 
en termes conventionnels, selon l’usage imposé par les rhétoriciens aux 
auteurs des poémes en style artificiel. En second lieu, la plume habile 
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de Kalhana nous peint avec verve des représentants typiques de ses 
concitoyens, pris dans toutes les classes de la société, avec leurs défauts 
et leurs faiblesses caractéristiques. On trouve parmi eux des soldats, 
des gentilshommes campagnards (Da@mara), de petits fonctionnaires 
(Kayastha), des marchands, et méme des personnages moins recom- 
mandables, parvenus, fripons ou imposteurs. En général, Kalhana use 
d'un style narratif trés simple, mais il sait ménager fréquemment des 
effets dramatiques et employer avec habileté le pathétique et "humour. 
Ses qualités d’historien sont nombreuses et variées. Notons d’abord la 
richesse et l’exactitude de son information topographique et la précision 
de sa chronologie ; ensuite, le fait qu’il apprécie la loyauté, flétrit les 
traitres, et s’éléve méme parfois jusqu’au sentiment du patriotisme ; 
troisi¢émement, les éloges qu’il décerne aux héros et son mépris des 
laches ; quatri¢mement, |’impartialité de ses jugements, qui contraste 
avec les panégyriques que les conventions littéraires imposaient aux 
historiens ; cinqui¢mement, son sens de la justice historique, et sixié- 
mement |’esprit critique dont il fait preuve a l'occasion, lorsqu’il s’agit 
d’analyser des mobiles humains ou de trouver une explication rationnelle 
a des événements historiques. En comparant Kalhana et Bana, on 
remarque entre eux deux différences fondamentales. Tous les deux ont 
voulu composer un ouvrage rentrant dans la catégorie de ces compo- 
sitions littéraires artificielles qu’on appelle des Kavya, mais tandis que 
Bana doit 4 la vigueur de son réalisme d’avoir surpassé ces modéles 
traditionnels, Kalhana est parvenu au méme résultat grace a ses dons 
innés de véritable historien. C’est pourquoi le premier a utilisé presque 
exclusivement ses observations personnelles, alors que le second s'est 
fondé sur l’étude critique des chroniques antérieures et sur l’examen des 
inscriptions, des piéces de monnaie et des monuments. En second lieu, 
si Bana a tendance a accentuer les lumiéres et les ombres dans ses 
portraits de personnages historiques d’aprés ses préférences personnelles 
ou les penchants de son royal protecteur, Kalhana formule des jugements 
équilibrés et nuancés qui tiennent compte de la complexité de ses 
personnages. Il nous faut signaler enfin les imperfections de Kalhana 
en tant qu’historien, qui sort dues au milieu dans lequel il a vécu: il 
partageait les croyances de son époque en ce qui concerne la sorcellerie, 
les augures, les prodiges, et l’omnipotence du destin et du Karman ; 
d’autre part, il ne sait pas distinguer l'histoire de la légende, comme le 
prouve sa répugnance a admettre qu'un abime sépare le passé semi- 
légendaire et le passé historique de son pays natal. 


N. B. Le présent article est un résumé des chapitres I, II, III, IV 
et V (respectivement intitulés The Beginnings of Historiography in 
the Veda, Early Buddhist Historiography, The Historic Tradition in the 
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Puranas, The Chronicle of King Harsha (Harsacarita) by Bana et The 
Royal and Dynastic Chronicles of Kashmir), d'un ouvrage de l’auteur 
publié sous le titre de Studies in Indian History and Culture (Calcutta, 
1957). 
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SANSKRIT HISTORICAL LITERATURE AND HISTORIANS 


tile and active in almost all branches of study, was not applied to the 

writing of political history or chronicles. Like many general state- 
ments, this also is basically true but subject to certain exceptions. This 
does not mean that the ancient Indians developed the art of writing 
history as the Greeks, Romans or the Arabs, but that attempts were 
made from time to time to write the chronicle of a particular reign or 
dynasty. 

There are indications that the ancient Indians did not lack in histo- 
rical sense. This is proved by the carefully preserved list of teachers in 
various Vedic texts, as well as in the writings of the Buddhists, Jains 
and other religious sects. Even so late as in the seventh century A.D., 
Hiuen Tsang noticed that each province in India had its own official 
for maintaining written records of good and evil events, calamities and 
fortunate occurrences. 

Incidentally, while Hiuen Tsang was in India, Bana was writing 
his celebrated Harshacharita. But before we pass on to that, it is neces- 
sary to point out that ever since the time of Samudragupta, Indian kings 
were wont to have the chronicles of their dynasties, and personal vic- 
tories written by some famous poet and inscribed. The last noteworthy 
example of this type of literature is the large inscription set up by Rana 
Kumbhakarna of Mewar. 

In the present article, however, we are not concerned with the 
prasastis, but with some of the more ambitious works in Sanskrit, which 
were probably too voluminous to be inscribed on stone, and were indeed 
never intended to be used as such. The first book of this kind is the 
Harshacharita of Bana. 


[’ is generally held that the literary genius of ancient Indians, so fer- 


Harshacharita ' 


Banabhatta, the greatest master of Sanskrit prose, wrote the Harsha- 
charita or the life of the Emperor Harsha. As he was a contemporary 


1 Bana, Harshacharita, Ed. by J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1892 ; lish transla- 
tion by E. B. Cowett and F. W. Tuomas, London, 1897 ; Ed. by A. Fisher, Bombay, 
1909 ; Ed. by P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1918. 
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of the Emperor his work has very great importance as a biography. 
Unfortunately, Bana ends practically at the beginning of Harsha’s reign 
and but for the description left by Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 


we should have known very little about the rest of his career. It is, | 


therefore, clear that Bana did not want to write the history as we under- 
stand today, but selected an episode of Harsha’s life as a literary expe- 
dient. Fortunately, Bana has left some details about his own life in this 
work. 

Bana was born in the Vatsadyana clan of a Brahmin family. He lost 
his mother while young, but his father, Chitrabhanu, took great care of 
him. After his initiation he was sent to his teacher’s house, whence he 
returned at the age of fourteen when his father died. First he was 
plunged into grief, but soon after he contacted some undesirable friends 
and as he says “came into reproach”. He also left home and for some- 
time passed a wandering life and saw a bit of the world. After long 
years he returned to his native land. Soon after he was called by Harsha 
to his court. It appears that Bana was also on a previous occasion 
attached to the royal court, but had to leave it under disgrace. Details 
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of these incidents are not narrated by the poet, but later in course of his | 


narrative he defends himself against calumny. This is practically all 
we know about Bana. 

As we have said, Bana does not give the history of Harsha’s reign, 
for he was essentially a poet, and from a literary point of view correctly 
fixed his attention on a particular incident in Harsha’s life. If he had 
carried it further it might have diffused the attention of his readers. Still 
one feels grateful to Bana for having selected a historical person instead 
of some mythical demigod as his hero. The descriptions of court and the 
army, etc., which we may assume to have been drawn from contempo- 
rary life, open to our gaze a brilliant view of the life in early medieval 
India. Unfortunately the vision is narrow, almost pin-pointed, but then 
for the next five hundred years we are almost in darkness. 


Vikramankadevacharita 2 


The Vikramankadevacharita was written by the Kashmiri poet 
Bilhana in about A.D. 1085. Bilhana was born in Kashmir and went on 
a tour through India. He came to the court of the Kalachuri king 
Lakshmikarna, as well as to Dhara where unfortunately he could not 
meet the great Paramara Emperor Bhoja. He then came to Gujarat and 
was received well at the Chalukya court by the king, Karna. He stayed 


* Vikramankadevacharita, Ed. by G. Bincer, Bombay, Sanskrit Series, 1875 ; Ed. 
a Shastri M. L. Nayar, Princess of Wales, Sarasvati Bharana Text Series, No. 82, 
anaras, 1945. 
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at Gujarat for some time and wrote the semi-historical drama called the 
Karnasundari (to be noted later) which describes conventionally the 
story of the romantic marriage of Karna and Mayanalladevi. 

The Vikramankadevacharita begins with a somewhat sketchy account 
of Vikramaditya’s father Someévara I (A.D. 1043-1068) and then begins 
the life of the hero, that is Vikramaditya VI, of the Chalukya dynasty 
of Kalyani (c. A. D. 1076-1126) and ends practically after an account 
of the first two years of his reign. The later part of Vikramaditya’s 
career is given in the last canto but it is very sketchy. In between long 
accounts of season and court amusements, of the svayambara-sabha, of 
the Silahara princess Chandralekha, the description of Vikramaditya’s 
amusements with his wife, etc., cover three cantos. The mentality of the 
poet can be realized from his description of Vikramaditya’s fight with 
his elder brother SomeSvara II, the rightful king. According to Bilhana, 
at the express command of Siva, Vikramaditya consented to meet his 
brother in the field and vanquished him after an obstinate struggle. Siva 
again appeared and forbade him to restore his brother to liberty and the 
throne as he had intended. As Bilhana has made no further mention 
of SomeSvara II, it may be presumed that either SomeSvara was killed 
or spent his last days in prison. The incident of the battle having taken 
place is proved by inscriptions but the fact that the poet found it neces- 
sary to make Siva appear twice is extremely suspicious and raises the 
presumption that he invented this as an excuse to cover the nefarious 
deed of his patron, namely, fight against his elder brother and rightful 
king and usurpation of the throne. 

On the whole, though the Vikramankadevacharita is not without 
historical interest, its value as history is little. Secondly, how far the 
exaggerated accounts of the svayambara and the modes of royal amuse- 
ment can be taken as a true social picture of the period is doubtful. 
Bilhana was merely repeating the traditional way of life of an Indian 
king handed down from the days of Kalidasa. 


Prithvirajavijaya* 


We know this work from incomplete manuscripts only ; therefore 
it is very difficult to say how the book ended. Most probably the book 
was written by the poet Jayanaka. He was probably a Kashmiri. There 
is no doubt, however, that the poem was written during the lifetime of 
Prithviraja, the unfortunate Chahamana Emperor (c. A.D. 1177-1192), 
for the author himself states that he was honoured and induced to write 


3 Prithvirajavijaya, Ed. by S. K. Betvaxar, Bibliotheca Indica Series, Calcutta, 
1914. A better MS. was discovered later, and was utilized by G. H. Ojna and C. S. 
Gutert for their edition published from Ajmer in 1941. 
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the poem by king Prithviraja, son of Someévara. Most probably the 
work was composed after A.D. 1191 but before 1192 and was intended 
to celebrate the victory of Prithviraja over Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad 
at the first battle of Tarain (A.D. 1190-91). The commentary of the 
poem was written by Jonaraja, the author of the second Rajatarangini, 
sometime between A.D. 1450 and 1475. Apparently during Jonaraja’s time 
the Prithvirajavijaya was a popular work and Jonaraja discussed vari- 
ous readings of the text. The work itself gives a short history of the 
ancestors of the Chahamana Emperor and brings the narrative down to 
Prithviraja’s time. But as the last part of the work is missing it is impos- 
sible to say how far the story was carried. 

The Prithvirajavijaya is a sober historical work, and the commen- 
tary is extremely useful. Many of the incidents narrated in this work 
can be verified by independent testimony, and on the whole it may be 
said that the historian has performed his task with singular ability. It 
is one of the most reliable sources for the history of the Chahamanas 
of Sakambhari. 


Hammira-mahakavya * 


Another important source for the history of Chahamanas is the 
Hammira-mahakavya of Nayachandra Suri. Though written long after 
the Prithvirajavijaya, it deals with a branch of the Chahamana dynasty 
which flourished at Ranthambhor in A.D. 1193-1301. The work 
derives its name from the last prince of this branch, the gallant Hammira 
(A.D. 1282-1301). Though the work was composed nearly a hundred 
years after Hammira’s death, a comparison with the contemporary Mus- 
lim chronicles proves its general accuracy. Probably Nayachandra Suri 
had access to some reliable source material which is now lost. However, 
to extol the virtues of his hero he seems to have invented a digivijaya. 


Ramacharita ® 


The Ramacharita mainly gives a historical account of the successful 
revolution in North Bengal, which cost the Pala king, Mahipala, his life 
and throne, and of the restoration of the paternal kingdom by Ramapala, 
his youngest brother. This great revolution and specially restoration 
formed the main theme of the work and we know of no other Indian 
text which deals with an important contemporary historical episode 
with such wealth of details. The technique of composition is equally 


« Hammira-mahakavya, Bombay, 1879. 
5 Sandhyakaranandin, Ramacharita, Text and Tr. by R. C. Mayumpar, R. G. Basak 
and N. G. Banerji, Dacca, 1939. 
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unique. Each verse of the poem has two meanings, one applicable to 
the story of the Ramayana and the other to the history of the Pala kings. 
The common elements in the names Ramachandra and Ramap§ila no 
doubt suggested the peculiar nature of the composition, and it was 
facilitated by the story of loss and recovery of Varendri which was the 
name of the fatherland (janaka-bhii) of Ramapala. These words are 
also applicable to Sita who was stolen by Ravana and recovered by 
Rama. Round this central imagery the poet, Sandhyakaranandin, by his 
great command over the Sanskrit language, has woven a masterly epic 
poem, which taken in one sense gives the story of the Ramayana and 
in the other sense a detailed account of the life and story of Ramap§la. 

Such tour de force, rare even in Sanskrit literature, naturally leads 
one to suspect that the motive behind writing this historical kavya was 
primarily to display the poet’s mastery over the language. But though 
writing the history may have been incidental to his purpose, he has nar- 
rated it faithfully, and with as much felicity as his peculiar method of 
writing allowed. 

Sandhyakaranandin’s contemporary was the Pala Emperor Rama- 
pala (c. A.D. 1077-1120) and by virtue of the high office of his father 
he had ample opportunities of knowing the inner history of the stirring 
political events of his time. The name of the poem seems to indicate 
that originally the poet intended to sing only the praise of Ramapa§la. 
But evidently his plan was changed as three more kings ascended the 
throne before he could complete his work. So the poet continued the 
story even after the death of Ramapala. Devoting a single verse to the 
reigns of Kumarapala IV and Gop§la III, he describes in the remaining 
36 verses, the life and reign of Madanapala (c. A.D. 1144-1161), the 
son of Ramapala, who succeeded his nephew Gopala III. Sandhyakara- 
nandin concludes his book with the prayer that Madanapala might rule 
over the kingdom. This shows that he finished his great work while 
Madanapala was still on the throne. 

Sandhyakaranandin (c. 1075-1130) has given an account of himself 
in the concluding portion of the text called the Kaviprasasti. He was the 
inhabitant of a village called Brihadvatu, situated very close to the city 
of Pundravardhana and belonged to the illustrious family of the Nan- 
dins who were Karanas, that is possibly Kayasthas. He was the grand- 
son of Pinakanandin and the son of Prajapatinandin, who was an impor- 
tant personage and held the office of sandhivigrahika (minister of peace 
and war) presumably under Ramapiala. 

Sandhyakaranandin devotes several verses to a flattering description 
of his own poetical skill and a scathing condemnation of those who dared 
to criticise his writings. It is evident that he had his enemies and pre- 
sumably for this reason did not publish his poem Ra@macharita imme- 
diately after it was composed. 
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But whatever might have been the opinion of those he regarded as 
his enemies, Sandhyakaranandin had no doubt in his mind about his 
own talents and modesty was certainly not a trait of his character: 
he calls his poem a Ramayana of the Kali age and describes himself as 
the Kalikala Valamiki. 


Rajataranginis ® 


Next we come to the R@jataranginis, the famous chronicles of Kash- 
mir. 

There are four Rajataranginis, the earliest one written by Kalhana 
being the most famous. Kalhana states that he began his work in the 
Saka year 1070 (= A.D. 1148) and finished it in the following year. 

About Kalhana we know little, except what he writes at the end 
of each taranga or chapter, namely, that he was the son of a minister 
named Champaka. This Champaka is usually identified with a courtier 
of that name mentioned only once in verse 2365 of the eighth taranga 
in connection with certain grants, and is never mentioned again. But 
in verse 2360 of the same taranga Kalhana states: “At this time the 
royal court being universally devoid of talent, among the grandees and 
the ministers, Sajjaka’s son, Srinagara, secured the office of Prime 
Minister.” Had Kalhana’s father been one of the ministers, it is extremely 
unlikely that he should have made such a statement. Therefore it seems 
preferable not to identify Kalhana’s father with the Champaka men- 
tioned in the text. 

It is evident, however, that Kalhana came from the ruling class, and 
was convinced about the rightness of the established order of things (I, v. 
255, V, v. 394). Any variation from the réglé is frowned upon, and he 
castigates a king who, instead of fighting with his neighbours, had taken 
to the more innocent sport of fox hunting (VI, v. 181). He is also deeply 
aroused, whenever any king interfered with temple property or the rights 
enjoyed by the Brahmanas. He warns such unrighteous kings: “The 
prosperity of kings when destroyed by the forces of kinsmen and other 
rivals one has seen restored once more ; it has no chance of being re- 
established if lost through disregard of the Brahmanas” (I, v. 161 ; see 
also V, vv. 168-9). The history of Kashmir shows that Kalhana’s proud 
assertion was to a great extent justified. This can be attributed to the 
Brahmana’s superior intelligence, their hold over the credulous villa- 


* Rajatarangini, Ed. by M. A. Troyer, Calcutta, 1840 ; 2nd edition of Kalhana’s 
work and an incomplete French translation of the same by M. A. Troyer, Paris, 1890; 
English translation by J. C. Durr, Calcutta, 1887 ; Ed. by M. A. Stem, Bombay, 1892 ; 
English translation by M. A. Srey, Westminster, 1900 ; English translation by R. S. 
Panorr, Allahabad, 1935. 
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gers, and above all their famed capacity to carry on intrigues (IV, vv. 
124, 631). 

This is not to say that Kalhana did not feel for the common man. 
He did, but he was convinced that they belonged to a lower strata of 
society and must be kept in their proper place (VII, v. 192). Any king 
who acted otherwise is roundly censured. These facts have to be care- 
fully borne in mind before a modern historian censures a Kashmir king 
on Kalhana’s testimony. Some of the kings may really have been vicious, 
but some may have had some over-riding cause for resuming temple 
grants and imposing fresh taxes. Naturally, a king would take both the 
measures, but Kalhana by birth, inclination and conviction was opposed 
to the first and regarded the second as the manifestation of cruelty of 
an impious monarch. 

About women also Kalhana’s view is rather harsh. His famous verse 
has been translated by Dr. Barriedale Keith, thus : “Since in women’s 
hearts there is no room for good conduct, the Creator in his mercy hath 
guarded them with their rounded breasts.”’ Again, while describing the 
fidelity of a courtesan for her lover, Kalhana prefaces his grudging 
praise with the following observation : “Thus there are high and low 
courses of conduct as a result of love ; taking this into consideration 
women have never been held deserving of either censure or adoration 
by those whose minds are refined” (VII, vv. 856-7). It may be said that 
Kalhana was disgusted by the immoralities of certain queens, but some 
kings were equally immoral, and though he censures them individually, 
it is against the women as a class that his criticism is directed. 

Kalhana, however, had a lofty ideal about the strict impartiality to 
be observed by the historian. He declares at the beginning of his work : 
“That virtuous poet alone is worthy of praise who, free from love and 
hatred, ever restricts his language to the exposition of facts.” His method 
of writing history is also modern: “I have examined eleven works of 
former scholars which contain the chronicles of kings as well as the 
views of Sage Nila (Nila-purana). By the inspection of ordinances of 
former kings relating to religious foundations and grants, laudatory 
inscriptions, as well as written records, all wearisome error has been 
set at rest” (I, vv. 14-15). But Kalhana did not follow his predecessors 
blindly. Of the great Kshmemendra he writes: “While owing to an 
incomprehensible lack of care in the work of Kshmemendra, known as 
the List of Kings, even a portion is not free from error although it is 
the composition of a poet.” Even so he had his doubts which he has 
frankly recorded (I, v. 158). Still Kalhana has been judged by modern 
historians as too credulous and the earlier part of the Rajatarangini 
is assumed to be of little value as history, mainly because Kalhana 


7A. Barriedale Kerru, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 171. 
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assigned to one king, namely Randaditya, of the Gonanda dynasty, a 
regnal period of 300 years. 

Here however extenuating circumstances might be quoted in favour 
of Kalhana as was pointed out by Troyer : “De tout temps des exemples 
de longévité paraissent avoit été assez fréquents parmi les Hindous. Nous 
avons a cet égard le témoignage des écrivains grecs et latins, qui ont 
puisé leurs renseignements principalement dans les pays du nord-ouest 
de I’Inde. Nous pouvons citer plus d’un exemple moderne de longévité 
extraordinaire dans |’Inde, non pas toutefois comme des faits exacts ou 
probables, mais comme des indices de l’opinion trés répandue dans ce 
pays, que les limites de l’existence d’un mortel peuvent étre reculées au- 
dela du terme ordinaire.” 

Troyer then cites his authorities and begins with classical authors iike 
Pliny who stated that Indians lived up to 140 years. Coming to rnore 
recent times he mentions one De Faria, “historien Portugais trés estimé,” 


who relates that when the Portuguese conquered Diu, they came across | 


a native of Bengal, aged 300 years, who died in his native land 80 years 
later in 1616. Another case cited is of a couple at Thana ; the husband 
was 138 years old and the wife 120 and they had been married only 32 
years ago. Troyer then adds: “Oserais-je citer un troisitme exemple 
de longévité qui efface les deux précédents ? Je le répéte d’aprés Gunter 
Wahl, homme savant et respectable, qui m’a fourni les notices précé- 
dentes ; ‘Dans un temps trés récent, dit-il, nous avons eu un exemple 
étonnant, répété dans plusieurs feuilles publiques, d’un Hindou qui, 
d’aprés un examen fait judiciairement par les Anglais, s’attribuait méme 
un Age de 700 ans, et qui racontait en détail comment 4 la fin de chaque 
siécle il avait eu ses dents et ses forces renouvelées.’ (Erdbeschreibung 
von Ostindien, II Band, 1807, Seiten 162, 163).” Moreover, Troyer adds, 
the author of the Dabist@n mentions two Yogis, aged 700 years, one 
of whom he saw. ® 

Thus if European scholars in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
could believe that a man could live for 700 years, little blame can be 
attached to Kalhana for believing that a king reigned for 300 years. 
It appears to be too drastic, therefore, to reject totally the earlier part 
of his chronology. Indians even now believe in many things which to 
a modern scholar may appear to be fantastic. That allowance has to be 
given to Kalhana, before one passes a judgement on him. 

Kalhana set out to write chronicles of the kings of Kashmir, and he 
narrates the career of each king in chronological order, with as much 
detail as he could obtain presumably from his examination of earlier 
works and records. Where no details are available he merely mentions 
the name of the king. As he approached his own age, his account becomes 


8 Rajatarangini, French translation by M. A. Troyer, vol. II, p. 380. 
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fuller and packed with information of a type which is not available 
in any other Sanskrit work. “It ceases to be merely a chronicle of dry 
details and faithfully presents the ebb and flow of national life, the 
periods of glory and misery, and the greatness and weakness of men 
and rulers—in short, all those minute details which make history a record 
of intense human interest, faithfully portraying the march of events 
through which a people works out its own destiny.” And throughout 
the work there is a robust faith in the high destiny of Kashmir, and 
genuine love for the country and its people. “Such is Kashmir, the country 
which may be conquered by the force of spiritual merit alone but not 
by armed forces ; where the inhabitants in consequence fear more the 
next world ; where there are hot baths in winter, comfortable landing 
places on the riverbanks ; where the rivers being free from aquatic ani- 
mals are without peril ; where realizing that the land created by his 
father is unable to bear that heat the hot-rayed son honours it by 
bearing himself with softness even in summer. Learning, high dwelling 
houses, saffron, iced water, grapes and the like—what is common place 
there—is difficult to secure in paradise” (I, vv. 39-42). 


Dvitiya Rajatarangini 


Jonaraja lived during the reign of the great Sultan Zain-ul-’Abidin 
(c. A.D. 1411-1463) who is justly regarded as the Akbar of Kashmir. 
A curious incident brought the historian into contact with the king. One 
Laularaja divided his land into ten plots (prastha) and died after selling 
one plot. Before his death, Laularaja had told his son Nonaraja and 
others about this transaction, which had been effected through a regu- 
lar deed. But Nonaraja and his brothers being weak, the purchasers 
took possession of all the ten plots, and after enjoying them for some time 
tampered with the sale deed to protect their illegal occupation of the 
land in the following manner : on the original document they clearly 
wrote “ten” over the word “one”. Then the son of Nonaraja (Jonaraja) 
went and complained to the king who immersed the document in water, 
so that the forged letters were washed off and the original came out. 
“Thus”, says the grateful historian, “the king’s fame increased, the guilty 
were punished and I received my land.” 

About the writing of the history, Jonaraja states that Zain-ul-’ Abidin 
wanted a history of former kings from Jayasimha of Kashmir to be 
written, and employed for this purpose Sri Siryabhatta, who asked 
Jonaraja to write the history. Jonaraja then modestly adds: “I have 
written an epitome of the history of the kings ; may some clever poet 
write it properly.” 
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Tritiya Rajatarangini 


Jonaraja died in the year 35 (Kaliyuga year 4535 ; A.D. 1434) and | 
his unfinished work was taken up by his pupil Srivara Pandita. Srivara | 


received the patronage of three successive Sultans, namely, Zain-ul- 
Abidin, and his son and grandson Haidar Shah and Hasan Shah (A.D. 
1464-1479). Haidar appointed Srivara to read to him daily the Briha- 
takatha, and spent entire nights in listening to the Puranas, the Dhar- 
masastras and the Samhitas. But Srivara’s real chance came under Hasan 
Shah, and from what he writes at the beginning of the section describing 
Sultan Hasan’s reign, it seems that Srivara owed his good fortune to 
his proficiency in music. 

Srivara’s history begins from the middle of Zain-ul-’Abidin’s reign, 
that is, continues his narrative from where his guru Jonaraja’s ended. 
Srivara does not name the year from which he started nor when he ended. 
But it may be assumed that his history begins from A.D. 1434. 

Srivara was as modest as his predecessor. His readers are invited 
to go through his work to learn the activities of the kings and not to 
enjoy ka@vya, and he laments that he has compiled records like the 
Kayasthas, from which other scholars in future would be able to produce 
a lalita-kavya. 


Chaturthi Rajatarangini 


The fourth Rajatarangini is the work of at least two authors, namely, 
Prajyabhatta and Suka. Suka states that Prajyabhatta wrote a work 
called the Ra@javalipataka which recorded the accounts up to the year 
89 (Kaliyuga year 4589; A.D. 1489) when Fath Shah was reigning. 
Thereafter, other poets did not take up the writing of the account of 
the kings because of the bad conditions prevailing in the country, 
“wherefore, I, Suka, son of Buddhyaéraya, am giving an account (of 
the kings)”. Suka does not give his date, and his history ends with the 
arrival of Asaf Khan to Kashmir. But there are reasons for concluding 
that the portion of the fourth R@jatarangini which deals with the 
arrival of Akbar and the subsequent history of Kashmir is not the work 
of Suka but later interpolation. 

Of all the historical works written in Sanskrit the R@jataranginis 
are undoubtedly the best. The reason for their excellence apparently is 
that Kashmir, on the evidence of Kalhana, had a long tradition of 
writing history. Kalhana was the greatest among them, and he set up 
a pattern for meticulous recording of facts which was faithfully followed 
by his successors. That they were lesser poets than Kalhana does not 
detract from their merit as historians. The Rajataranginis are the only 
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works in Sanskrit which deal with the history of Muslim monarchs, 
and the fact that the Sultans, instead of employing Persian scholars, 
employed these Pandits to write their chronicles proves the high esteem 
in which they were held by people who are justly famous for their histo- 
rical sense. The R@jataranginis were translated into Persian more than 
once, and famous Muslim historians, such as Nizam-ud-din, Firishta 
and Abi’! Fazl, unhesitatingly followed them as their only source for 
the history of Kashmir. 


Gujarat Chronicles® 


Large numbers of chronicles were written about the Chalukyas of 
Gujarat (A.D. 940-1305) and in this respect the Gujarat tradition is 
unique in India. It is true that properly speaking none of the Gujarat 
chronicles can be termed ‘history’, but they provide rough materials for 
writing one. 

The chronicles may be divided into the following groups. 

(I) General History : 
Dvyasrayamahakavya by Hemachandra ; 
Prabandhachintamani by Merutunga. 

(II) Biographies of Kumarap4la (c. A.D. 1143-1173) and Hemachandra: 
Mahaviracharita by Hemachandra (part of Canto XII of the Tri- 
shashtisalakapurushacharita ; Kumarapalapratibodha by Somapra- 
bha ; Moharajaparajaya by Yasahpala ; 

Hema-Siri-Prabandha in the Prabhavakacharita by Prabhachan- 
dra ; 

Kumarapdalabhipdalacharitra by Jayasitmha Siri (II) ; 
Kumarapalaprabandha by Jina-mandana ; 

Kumarapalacharita by Charitrasundra ; 

Hema-Siri-Prabandha in the PrabandhakoSa by Rajasekhara. 


(III) Works on Vastupala and Tejahpala : 

Kirtikaumudi by Somefvara ; 
Hammiramadamardana by Jayasimha Siri (I) ; 
Vasantavilasa by Balachandra Siiri ; 
Sukritakirtikallolini by Udayaprabha ; 
Sukritasankirtana by Arisimha ; 
Vastupala-T ejahpala-Prabandha in the Prabandhakoga by Raja- 
§ekhara ; 
Vastupalacharita by Harsha-gani. 

*For a detailed bibliography of the Gujarat chronicles mentioned here see A. K. 


Mayumpar, Chaulukyas of Gujarat, Bombay, 1956. There are other Gujarat chronicles, 
these are even worse. 
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IV. Unclassified Works : 
Surathotsava by Somesvara (Canto XV only) ; 
Ratnamaila by Krishniaji ; 
Mudrita-Kurnudochabltra by YaSahchandra ; 
Jagaducharita by Sarvananda ; 
Prologue of the Diat@ngada by Subhata ; 
Prologue of Parthaparakrama by Prahladana ; 
Karnasundari by Bilhana. 


V. Miscellaneous Works : 
Several genealogical lists of the Chalukya kings of which the 
most important is the Vich@rasreni or Theravali by Merutunga. 


For a detailed discussion of these works, it will be convenient to 
arrange them in chronological order under the name of their authors. 


1. Bilhana: Karnasundari. 

Strictly speaking, the Karnasundari is not a Gujarat chronicle. It is 
a drama written by the famous Kashmiri poet Bilhana, who spent some 
time at Anahilapataka (modern Patan in Gujarat) during the reign of 
Karna I (c. A.D. 1065-1093). The historical importance of this work is 
insignificant, but probably the plot is based on contemporary events. 
The drama is in four acts, and has been described as ‘a poor recast 
obviously of the Ratnavali or the Viddhasalabhanjika.’ 


2. YaSahchandra: Mudrita-Kumudachandra. 

YaSahchandra was the son of Padmachandra and grandson of Dhana- 
deva, a minister of a prince of Sakambhari. The Mudrita-Kumudachan- 
dra is a drama in five acts. It records the controversy which took place 
in Siddharaja’s court between Devachandra and Kumudachandra and 
led to the expulsion of the Digambaras from Gujarat as a result of the 
defeat in debate of the Digambara disputant, Kumudachandra. It was 
the work of a religious man, and intended for a Svetambara Jaina 
audience. As such it might have been a success as a drama. Profusely 
illustrated MSS. of this work have been found. 


8. Hemachandra, the author of the Dvyd@frayamahakavya was born 
in A.D. 1088 and died at the age of 80. The greater part of his life was 
spent in the courts of Siddharaja and Kumarapila as the court-pandit 
of the former and the court-pandit and the guru of the latter. While 
serving at Siddharaja’s court, Hemachandra wrote his celebrated gram- 
mar called the Siddha-Haima-vyakarana. Each chapter of the grammar 
ends with a dedicative verse to one of the Chalukya kings ; still after 
it was finished Hemachandra was induced to write a full-length account 
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of the Chalukya kings, beginning from Milaraja and ending with 
Kumarapala. But Hemachandra utilized this opportunity to illustrate 
the rules of his grammar as well ; that is, each verse, while relating 
something about the Chalukya kings, illustrates one or more rules of 
the grammar mentioned above. The result is often quite confusing and 
sometimes misleading. Thus the Dvya@sraya undoubtedly gives us some 
information about the Chalukyas and incidentally about contemporary 
society, but it is hardly possible to call it a history or even a good chro- 
nicle. Hemachandra was the greatest grammarian of Medieval India 
and from that point this extremely difficult book should be judged. 


4. Yasahpala: Moharajaparajaya. 

The Moharajaparajaya, or the Defeat of King Illusion, is an alle- 
gorical drama in five acts, describing the process and the results of 
the conversion of Kumarap§la to Jainism. 

It has been said that the play resembles in some respects the Christian 
plays of Medieval Europe. All the dramatis personae, except the king, 
his jester and Hemachandra, represent abstract qualities good as well 
as evil. Such plays are not uncommon in Sanskrit literature ; an earlier 
prototype on which the Moharajaparajaya was probably consciously 
modelled being the Prabodhachandrodaya of Krishnamisra, composed 
in the second half of the 11th century A.D. 

The author YaSahp4la’s father, Dhanadeva, is called a Mantrin. 
YaSahpala describes himself as a ‘swan at the lotus-like feet of Chakra- 
varti Ajayadeva’, that is Ajayapala, the successor of Kumarapila. This 
indicates the possibility of YaSahpala’s being a minister of Ajayapala. 
Ajayapala reigned between c. A.D. 1173-1175, therefore the drama 
must have been composed during that period. 


5. Somaprabha : Kumarapalapratibodha. 

The Kumdarapalapratibodha contains a general description of the 
teachings of the Jaina doctrine purported to have been given from time 
to time by Hemachandra to Kumarapala ; it also describes the manner 
in which these lessons gradually influenced the king, till he was com- 
pletely converted to Jainism. 

Somaprabaha called his work Jina-dharama-pratibodha, but in the 
colophon of one MS. the work was called Kumarapalapratibodha. Ac- 
cording to the editor the latter name conveys to the general reader a 
better significance of the subject matter of the work, hence it has been 
retained. The work is mostly written in Prakrit, but a few stories in the 
last chapter are in Sanskrit. 

It is a voluminous work, but its worth as history is insignificant. As 
a matter of fact, at the very commencement of his work, the author 
disavows any intention of writing the biography either of Hemachandra 
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or of Kumarapala. He thereby missed a great chance, for he wrote in 
V.S. 1241, about only a decade after the death of Kumarapala. 

Several chronicles were written during the reign of Bhima II (A.D. 
1178-1241). Most of these chronicles were eulogies of Vastupala and 
Tejahpala, but they generally contain an account of the founders of the 
Vaghela dynasty, and a canto or appropriate number of verses are de- 
voted to an eulogy of the Chalukyas, which seems to have been de 
rigueur. It is not possible to arrange these chronicles in a strict chrono- 
logical order. 


6. Somegsvara: Kirtikaumudi and Surathotsava. 


The earliest known member of SomeSvara’s family was installed as 
the royal chaplain by Milaraja I, founder of the Chalukya dynasty of 
Gujarat. Since then the members of that family served the Chalukya 
kings in that capacity down to the time of our author, though it is by 
no means clear if Some$vara, who describes himself as Girajaresvara- 
purohita, had served under Bhima II. As he was a favourite of the 
Vaghelas, the title may mean that he was their chaplain. 

The exact dates of Someévara cannot be ascertained. It is known 
that he survived Bhima II and wrote the Dabhoi-prasasti in V.S. 1311 
(A.D. 1254). He composed several other prasastis. 

The mentality of Someévara is apparent from the first canto of the 
Kirtikaumudi, where after several invocatory verses addressed to dif- 
ferent gods, he begins to praise the poets. Though many famous poets 
are included in the panegyric, he particularly selects for praise Pra- 
hladana, the Abu Paramara prince, one YaSovira, who seems to have 
been a minister of the Chahamanas, and Vastupala, then the richest man 
in Western India and the chief supporter of the Vaghelas. It is said 
that Prahladana was the son of Sarasvati and husband of the Goddess 
of victory, and that compared to Yagovira even Kalidasa and Magha 
were of little account! Thus Someévara attempted to ingratiate him- 
self—probably successfully—with three royal houses, by no means an 
easy task. 


Someévara was a frank partisan of the Vaghelas and of the brothers | 


Vastupala and Tejahpala. It seems almost certain that like other parti- 
san writers he did not mind distorting history by stating as facts what- 
ever he wanted to circulate as true. But wherever the interests of his 
patrons were not involved, he has presented unbiased facts. Thus the 
narrative in the second canto of the Kirtikaumudi up to the death of 
Miilaraja II gives possibly the best history of the Chalukyas for that 
period. His description of the Yadava invasion of Gujarat is also gra- 
phic and convincing. But his main intention in writing the book was to 
eulogise Vastupala, and it is obvious that in describing the activities of 
the minister, he indulges in all sorts of exaggerations. 
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The Surathotsava, a mahakavya, describes in fourteen cantos the 
mythical story of king Suratha’s loss of kingdom through the treachery 
of his ministers, his retirement to a forest, and worship of the Mother 
Goddess through whose divine intervention he ultimately regained his 
kingdom. In the fifteenth and the last canto, Someévara, in describing 
his own ancestors, recalled their relations with the successive Chalukya 
kings, thereby providing a certain amount of unbiased information not 
available elsewhere. 

Though the subject matter of the work is mythical, the fate of Suratha 
so closely resembles that of Bhima II—during whose reign the book 
was written—that its chances of its being a political allegory cannot 
be overlooked. 


7. Balachandra Siri: Vasantavilasa. 


The Vasantavilasa, a mahaka@vya in fourteen cantos, is another 
eulogy of Vastupala, whose nom de plume was Vasanta. But the third 
canto is mainly an eulogy of the Chalukya kings from Miilaraja I to 
Bhima II. 

The work was intended to establish the author’s reputation as a poet, 
still he gives historical information of some value. As most of such 
informations are given incidentally,-they may be relied upon. Bala- 
chandra’s pretensions were very high: he actually states that while he 
was enjoying spiritual slumber (yoganidra), Sarasvati appeared before 
him and blessed him saying that he would successfully fill the place 
of Kalidasa. 


8. Jayasimha Siri (I) : Hammiramadamardana. 

The Hammiramadamardana is a drama in five acts. Its subject 
matter is the defeat of a Muslim prince by the Gujarat generals. The 
drama was probably composed between V.S. 1279 to 1286. The author 
was the Acharya of the temple of Muni Subrata at Broach. 


9. Udayaprabha Siri: Sukritakirtikallolini is a prasasti written, as 
the title indicates, in praise of the pious deeds and glories of Vastupala 
and Tejahpala. It seems to have been composed on the occasion of 
Vastup4la’s. pilgrimage to Satrufijaya. It is said that Vastupala had 
the praSasti inscribed on a slab of stone in the Indra-mandapa erected 
by him. The praSasti begins with the eulogy of the Anahilapataka kings 
from Vanaraja, thus providing a useful genealogy of the Chapotkatas. 
His eulogy of the Chalukya kings, though not free from some absurd 
exaggerations, is important. The whole prasasti consists of 179 verses 
which are composed in various metres. The author was the religious 
preceptor of Vastupala and Tejahpala, so that his version of the coming 
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to power of the two ministers is of utmost importance. The prasasti testi- 
fies to the writer’s literary skill, and probably to enhance his reputation 
he used unusual similies and unfamiliar words. 


10. Arisitnha : Sukritasankirtana. 

The Sukritasankirtana is a mahakavya divided into eleven cantos, 
and was finished about the year V.S. 1285. The first canto describes the 
history of the Chapotkatas, while the second describes that of the Cha- 
lukyas. Historically, these two cantos are the most important of the 
whole work, the rest of which are devoted to descriptions of the pious 
deeds of Vastupala and Tejahpala. 


Another poet, called Amarachandra, also added a few verses of his | 


own composition at the end of each canto of Sukritasankirtana. The 
relation between Arisimha and Amarachandra is difficult to determine. 


It has been suggested that Amarachandra was the pupil of Arisimha, | 
but from the concluding verse of Amarachandra’s Bala-bharata and the | 
colophon of his Ka@vya-kalpalatd, it is learnt that he was the pupil of | 


Jinadatta Siri. Hence in spite of the fact that Rajasekhara says that 
Amarachandra was a pupil of Arisimmha, it appears that the two were 
fellow students. 


11. Prabhachandra : Prabhavakacharita 

The Prabhavakacharita contains the biographies of twenty-two Jaina 
Acharyas, and was compieted in A.D. 1277. The author states at the 
outset that he was beginning the work where Hemachandra (A.D. 1088- 
1172) had left it. For Hemachandra, after writing his Trishashtisalaka- 
purushacharita, wrote an appendix to it, called the Parisishtaparvam or 
the Sthaviravalicharita, in which he wrote the biographies of the Jaina 
Acharyas up to Vajrasvami. Prabhacahndra began from the life of 
Vajrasvami and brought his narrative down to the biography of Hema- 
chandra. 

The main purpose of the work was to relate the lives of the Jaina 
Acharyas, but in order to provide a historical background to their acti- 
vities, anecdotes about many kings have been introduced, moré promi- 
nent amongst them being Bhoja of the Paramara dynasty (c. A.D. 1093- 
1143) and Kumarap§ala of the Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat. The anec- 
dotes about Bhoja and Bhima I are without any historical significance, 
but it was impossible to write the biography of Hemachandra without 
giving details of the reigns of Siddharaja (c. A.D. 1193-1243) and 
Kumarapala (c. A.D. 1243-1272). Therefore, Sri-Hemachandra-Siri- 
charitam is the most important chapter of the Prabha@vakacharita so far 
as history is concerned. In the Sri-Vadi-Deva-Siri-charitam is given a 
detailed description of the historic debate between Devachandra and 
Kumudachandra, which has been discussed above. 
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The author stated in his short preface that he had collected mate- 
rials for his work from books written by his predecessors, and from 
stories which were current during his time. But so far as is known Pra- 
bhachandra’s book contains the earliest biography of Hemachandra, the 
great Jaina saint and grammarian. Probably reliable traditions about 
Hemachandra were still available when the book was written, for, with 
a few exceptions, Prabhachandra has left a sober account of parts of 
the reigns of Siddharaja and Kumarapala. 


12. Merutunga : Prabhandhachintamani and Vich@rasreni. 

The Prabandhachintamani may be considered to be a general his- 
tory of Gujarat from A.D. 940 to 1250. Like Prabhachandra, Merutunga 
went through many works of his predecessors, and also relied upon tra- 
ditions. The result was a peculiar combination of history, anecdotes and 
fancy. 

The avowed object of the author in writing the book was to replace 
the oft-heard ancient stories which no longer delighted the wise. 

The first three sections of the first chapter contain anecdotes about 
Vikramaditya, Satvahana, and Bhiiyaraja (Pratihara Bhoja?). The 
fourth section, called Vanarajadi-prabandha gives a short history of 
the Chapotkatas who reigned in Gujarat before the Chalukya Mila- 
raja usurped the throne in c. A.D. 940. With the fifth section, called 
the Milarajadi-prabandha, begins the history of the Chalukyas of 
Gujarat. 

Merutunga finished writing the Prabandhachintamani in A.D. 1304, 
but his history of Gujarat really comes to a close with the death of 
Kumarapala in A.D. 1173. Of his contemporaries, the Vaghelas, he 
writes nothing except that Viradhavala came after Bhima II. Herein 
lies the weakness of his work: he omitted altogether that period of 
which he had direct knowledge, and instead wrote about a period for 
which he had to depend upon oral traditions and older works, probably 
faulty ; for, had those books preserved the real history of Gujarat, Meru- 
tunga would not have had to rely upon oral traditions. Thus his book 
became a collection of unreliable anecdotes. Had he written the history 
of his own times, probably his work would have ranked with that of 
Kalhana’s. 

Merutunga had however realized that in writing history the genea- 
logy of kings and their dates were of primary importance. But most of 
the dates given in the Prabandhachintamani are wrong, but they are 
either wrong by a few months or a year. Probably by consulting old 
documents he could find out the year of accession of a king, but not 
the exact date. This date he seems to have guessed—unless he came 
across some corrupt sources of information—and put down to make his 
story vraisemblable: a reprehensible practice, but it shows that he under- 
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stood the importance of dates. That is not saying too little when one 
comes to think of the paucity of historical literature in Sanskrit. In 
the whole of the DvyaSravakavya of the Kirtikaumudi and in many 
other works mentioned above, not a single date is given. 

Merutunga also realized the necessity of writing a continuous nar- 
rative. All his anecdotes are woven around a core of history, the course 
of which is never impeded, and the facts are usually arranged in strict 
chronological order. His method of presentation is usually precise and 
unambiguous. Merutunga had also grasped an important aspect of the 


history of the Chalukyas, namely, that it was impossible to write their | 


history without describing the history of the Paramaras of Malava. 

Merutunga’s work falls short of the standards of history, not of 
modern history alone but of his contemporary historical literature. A 
comparison with the Muslim histories of the period will show that Meru- 
tunga was much inferior to the average Muslim historian of his time. 
Still his work, the only one of its kind in Sanskrit literature, is not 
without value. 

The Vicharafreni is a chronology of the kings of many dynasties 
and includes a chronology of the Chalukya kings. A translation by 





Bhau Daji was published in the J.B.B.R.A.S. (IX, 147-57) from a defec- | 


tive copy of a MS., and the text has not yet been published. The work, 
though not without merits, being almost a pioneer attempt to recon- 
struct history, is full of errors, and consequently unreliable. It was 
written in or after A.D. 1314, for it records an incident of that year. 
It is also known as the Therdavali. 


13. Jayasimha Siri (II) : Kumarapalabhipalacharita. 

The Kum4@rapalabhipalacharita was finished in A.D. 1365 and, 
according to the author, contained 6307 verses, but the number of verses 
printed is 6053. But the work is so full of fanciful tales, that it does 
not appear that much has been lost. 

The first canto of the book is important as it gives a version of 
Milaraja’s origin not found elsewhere, and which to some extent is 
supported by an inscription. The rest of the book (cantos II-X) gives 
the history of Kumarapala and Hemachandra in which facts and fic- 
tions are inextricably mixed up. Total suspension of disbelief is 
demanded from the reader. 

This Jayasimha Siri is different from the author of the Hammira- 
madamardana. 


14. Jina-mandana : Kumarapalaprabandha. 
Jina-mandana completed his work in A.D. 1442. He collected his 
materials mainly from the Prabandhachintamani, and the Kumarapala- 
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bhipalacharita, and freely quotes verses from the later work (without 
acknowledging) though the Kumd@rapalaprabandha is written in prose. 
Besides these works, Jina-mandana seems to have consulted the Prabha- 
vakacharita and a Prakrit work which cannot be identified. He has 
given the summary of the Moharajaparajaya, treating it as if the inci- 


best is a loose compilation of select portions from the texts named above. 
Undoubtedly a historian also gathers his material from different sources, 
but Jina-mandana had no critical faculty, and the result of his labour 
suffers from all the defects of a compilation of facts gathered from 
unreliable sources. 


15. Sarvananda: Jagaducharita. 

“The Jagaducharita, or life of Jagadu, (in Sanskrit Jagaddeva) be- 
longs to the class of historical romances. It differs from other works of 
the same kind, like the Sri-Harshacharita of Bana, the Vikramankade- 
vacharita of Bilhana, the Kirtikaumudi of Someévara, and the Sukrita- 
sankirtana of Arisimha, only by its comparatively late origin, by a want 
of artistic finish and by the circumstance that its hero is not a king or 
minister but a simple merchant, who. did much for his native town by 
rebuilding its walls, and for Gujarat by alleviating the widespread 
distress during a terrible famine in A.D. 1256-58. 

“The Jagaducharita, which in the colophon is called a mahakavya, 
contains seven sargas with 388 verses” (G. Bihler). 

The date of the author is not known ; after a thorough discussion on 
this problem, Buhler suggested that the work was completed either dur- 
ing the second half of the 14th or at least the beginning of the 15th 
century. 

The story of Jagadu has been told by several other Jaina scholars, 
but Sarvananda’s work seems to be his earliest biography, and though 
not free from exaggerations, is comparatively free from the absurdities 
of the later biographers. 


16. Rajasekhara : PrabandhakoSa. 


The Prabandhako§a is also known as the Chaturvimésatiprabandha, 
from the number of its prabandhas, which are all biographies. There 
are biographies of ten Jaina Acharyas, four poets, seven kings, and 
three commoners. Most of the biographies are of important historical 
personages, but of all the Gujarat Chroniclers, RajaSekhara was probably 
the worst historian, and his work abounds in absurdities, more danger- 
ous because they have an appearance of verisimilitude. The work was 
finished in A.D. 1348. 








302 A. K. MAJUMDAR 
Madhuravijayam* 


The Madhuravijayam or the Vira~-Kamparaya-charita of Gangadevi 
describes the conquest of Madura region (Ma’bar of Muslim geographers) 


by Kumara Kampana son of Bukka, the founder of the Vijayanagara | 


empire. Ma’bar had been conquered by the Muslims during the reign 
of Muhammad Tughluq and its annexation by Kumara Kampana was 
undoubtedly regarded as a highly heroic deed, worthy of being celeb- 
rated in a ka@vya of nine cantos. But what adds great charm to this 
work is that it was written by the wife of the hero, who is the only 
known woman historian of India. 





The general theme of the work is undoubtedly historical, but unfor- | 


tunately as it would seem to us, Gangadevi was a highly gifted poet and 
had studied assiduously the works of almost all the classical Sanskrit 
scholars. The result is a historical narrative embellished with the ingre- 
dients of a Sanskrit kavya. One may regret that Gangadevi might have 
given greater details of the momentous incidents of her time ; still, 
whatever information she has left is of great value, and not to be found 
anywhere else. 


1° Madhura@vijayam, Ed. with an English translation by S. THrruveNKATACHARI, 


Annamalainagar, 1957. 
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RECENT THEORIES ON THE DATE OF KALIDASA 


has enjoyed well-merited popularity throughout the ages. In India 

he has been hailed, by common consent, as the prince of poets, and 
his works have exercised great influence on all classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture produced since his time. In Europe also his were the first Sanskrit 
works to obtain recognition. The Sakuntala, which was first translated 
into English by Sir William Jones in 1789, made a profound impression 
on Goethe, who wrote the prologue of his Faust on the model of the 
Sanskrit play. Kalidasa is, besides, the greatest exponent of Indian cul- 
ture. He has symbolised that culture in his works and has given expres- 
sion to it in noble words. The high ideals which he has exemplified in 
the characters of his poems and plays have moulded the life of his coun- 
trymen for several centuries. His eminence in the literature of his country 
is as unquestioned as that of Shakespeare in English literature. 

We have, however, no reliable information about the age and the 
part of India in which this great poet lived. In this respect he is like 
the great Greek poet Homer. As seven places contended for the honour 
of being the birth-place of Homer, so several provinces of India, such 
as Kashmir, Bengal, Malwa and Berar, have claimed the distinction of 
being the home of this illustrious Sanskrit poet. In regard to his date 
also there has been as great a diversity of views. This is due to the fact 
that unlike some other Sanskrit poets, such as Bhavabhiiti and Raja- 
Sekhara, Kalidasa is wholly silent about himself as well as his patron. 
There is, however, an almost unanimous agreement among scholars that 
he lived in the court of some Vikramaditya who exterminated the Sakas 
(Scythians) and ruled from Ujjain. There is a persistent tradition to this 
effect, though it finds mention for the first time in a late work ' of about 


K ALIDASA is the foremost author in classical Sanskrit literature and 


_ Cf. Khyatirn kam-api Kalidasa-kritayo nitah Sak-dratina, Abhinanda, Ramacha- 
rita (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 1930), Canto X XXIII, introductory verse. 
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the ninth century A.D. Besides, the poet seems to have covertly referred 
to his patron not only in the title of his play Vikramorvasiya? but also 
in some of the speeches ® of its characters. The diversity of views about 
the date of the poet is mainly due to the difficulty of identifying his 
patron Vikramaditya. 

There are two obvious limits to the date of Kalidasa. The upper limit 
is fixed by his play Ma@lavikagnimitra which mentions the Sunga king 
Pushyamitra and his son Agnimitra who figures as hero in it. Pushya- 
mitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty, is now placed c. 187-151 B.C. 4 
The second century B.C. is thus the upper limit to the date of Kalidasa. 
The lower limit is indicated by the mention of the poet’s name in the 
Aihole inscription of PulakeSin II, dated A.D. 634 5, and in the Harsha- 
charita ® of Bana, who lived in the court of Emperor Harsha (A.D. 606- 
647). Kalidasa must, therefore, have lived before the seventh century 
A.D. Between these two limits the poet is placed in different periods. 
We shall state in the sequel the main theories and evaluate the evidence 
on which they are based. 


First Theory—Second Century B.C. 


This theory is mainly based on the Bharatavakya’ or epilogue of 
Kalidasa’s play Mdalavikagnimitra. The Bharatavakyas of Sanskrit plays 
are of various types. Some contain a general prayer for the peace and 
prosperity of the country or for the union of Sri (the goddess of wealth) 
and Sarasvati (the goddess of learning). In others the hope is expressed 
that the contemporary king would rule over the earth for a long time, 


? Unlike some Sanskrit plays which contain in their titles the names of their hero 
and heroine, the Vikramorvasiya (Urvasi won by Valour) makes no mention of the 
hero Puriiravas. The title of the play probably covertly refers to the poet’s patron 
VikramAditya (the Sun of Valour). 

3 Cf. Dishtya Mahendr-opakara-paryaptena vikrama-mahimna vardhate bhavan 
(Congratulations to Your Majesty on the greatness of your valour by which you can 
oblige even the great Indra) and An-utsekah khalu vikram-alankarah (Modesty is 
indeed an ornament of valour). Vikramorvasiya, Act. I. 

*R. G. Mayumpar and A. D. Pusatxar, The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, II (Bombay, 1951), p. 97. 

5 Epigraphia Indica, vi p. 7. 

* Bana, Harshacharita (edited by P. V. Kant, Bombay, 1918), p. 2. 

7Cf. Tvam me prasada-sumukhi bhava chandi iagieebondove mrigaye prati- 
paksha-hetoh ; 

Asasyam-iti-vigama-prabhriti prajanam sampatsyate na khalu goptari n-Agni- 
mitra ; 

(O angry lady, may you always have a lovely face, being favourably disposed 
towards me. I ask for this much only from you & the sake of this your co-wife 
[Malavika]. As for other things to be desired such as freedom of the subjects from 
calamities, they are sure to be accomplished so long as Agnimitra is ruling.) 
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but his name is rarely mentioned. It is only in two plays, viz. the Md@la- 
vikagnimitra of Kalidasa and the Mudrarakshasa of Visakhadatta that 
a particular king is named in the Bharatavakya. In the latter play the 
matter is further complicated by the variae lectiones which mention dif- 
ferent kings and thus point to different dates. Fortunately, there is no 
v. 1. in the Bharatavakya of the Malavikagnimitra. Now it is generally 
agreed that the king named in the Bharatavakya is usually the one dur- 
ing whose reign the particular play was first staged. As the Bharatavakya 
of the Malavikagnimitra mentions the Sunga king Agnimitra, it is argued 
that Kalidasa must have been living in his time, i.e. c. 150 B.C. 

Some minor arguments are also advanced to support this theory. It 
is pointed out that in the Meghadiita (v. 24) Kalidasa mentions Vidisa 
as a far-famed imperial capital. No other place, not even Ujjain com- 
monly supposed to be the poet’s home, is honoured in this manner. 
Vidisa was the imperial capital during the time of the Sunga king Agni- 
mitra. Further, some incidents described in the works of Kalidasa were 
probably suggested by the historical events of the Sunga age. Thus, 
Dilipa’s horse-sacrifice and the fight of young Raghu for the rescue of 
the sacrificial horse were probably the reflection of the horse-sacrifice 
performed by Pushyamitra and the defeat that his grandson, the boy 
prince Vasumitra, inflicted on the Yavanas (Greeks) who had captured 
the sacrificial horse. Again, Kalidasa suggests in his Raghuvaméa (IV, 
60-61) that Raghu encountered the Yavanas in the Parasika country. 
This points to the time of Agnimitra as the Greeks were then ruling in 
Persia. Their empire in Asia collapsed some time after the end of that 
Sunga king’s reign °. 


Examination of the Argument 


This theory, though based on plausible arguments, is not convincing. 
The last verse in the Malavikagnimitra is not of the usual Bharatavakya 
type. The Bharatavakya is generally of universal application. The first 
half of the verse, on the other hand, has a clear reference to the story 
of the play. The second half also, which a commentator takes to be the 
real Bharatavakya, is equally connected with the same story ; for Agni- 
mitra says therein that there is nothing left to be desired, for so long 
as he is ruling, his subjects are sure to be protected from all calamities. 
There is thus no proper Bharatavakya in that play and, therefore, no 
reference at all to the reigning prince. 


®C. Kunhan Raja, “The Historical Background of the Works of Kalidasa”, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, XVIII (Calcutta, 1942), pp. 128 f. 
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The subsidiary arguments advanced to prop up this theory have little 
force. In the verse of the Meghadita mentioned above, Vidisa is des- 
cribed not as an imperial capital but as the capital of the DaSarna coun- 
try. The city continued to enjoy this honour long after the time of 
Agnimitra. In c. 113 B.C. the Yavana king Antialcidas of Taxila sent 
an ambassador named Heliodorus to the court of the Sunga king Bhagab- 
hadra et Vidisa, where he erected a garuda-dhvaja (i.e. a column with 
an eagle capital) in honour of the god Vasudeva ®. Later, Vidisa became 
the capital of the Nagas as stated in the Puranas '. That the city retained 
its importance down to the Gupta age is shown by the caves, sculptures 
and inscriptions at Udayagiri (Nichair-giri of Kalidasa) on its outskirts. 
Again, Dilipa’s horse-sacrifice and Raghu’s fight for the rescue of the 
sacrificial horse could as well have been suggested by similar events 
which occurred in the Gupta age. In describing the Yavanas as ruling 
in the Parasika country Kalidasa was probably following the traditional 
stories current in his age. 

The arguments advanced to show that Kalidasa lived in the second 
century B.C. have thus little force. On the other hand, there are some 
weighty arguments which negate that view. As already stated, there is 
a persistent tradition that the poet lived in the court of a king who exter- 
minated the Sakas and assumed the title of Vikramaditya. This descrip- 
tion does not suit Agnimitra at all. There is no evidence to show that 
the Sunga king ever assumed such a title. Again, the foreign invaders 
against whom not he but his young son Vasumitra fought were not the 
Sakas, but the Yavanas (i.e. the Greeks). The theory that Kalidasa lived 
in the second century B.C. is thus wholly untenable. 


Second Theory—First Century B.C. 


The theory that Kalidasa flourished in the first century B.C. has 
many supporters among Indian scholars, who have advanced several 
arguments to substantiate their view. The most important of them are 
stated and critically examined below. 

(i) The poet's patron Vikramaditya as founder of the era of 58 B.C.— 
Tradition says that Kalidasa lived in the court of the Vikramaditya who 
started the era of 58 B.C. The Kalakacharyakathanaka™, a Jaina work 
of unknown date, supports this tradition. It states that at the instance of 
the Jaina teacher Kalaka, whose sister was abducted by Gardabhilla, 


*R. C. Mayumpar and A. D. Pusacxar, op. cit., 

1° Parcrrer, The Purana Text of the pate Lg or me Kali Age (Oxford, 1913), 
p. 49. 

11H. Jacost (Ed.), Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
XXXIV (1880), pp. 247 f. 
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king of Ujjain, the Sakas invaded India, marched on Ujjain and made 
Gardabhilla prisoner. They established themselves there, but were later 
ousted by Vikramaditya, king of Malava, who started his own era. The 
Kathasaritsagara and the Brihatkathamanjari, two Sanskrit versions of 
the long lost Paisachi Brihatkatha of Gunadhya, also describe the con- 
quests of a Vikramaditya, also called Vishamasila, son of Mahendra- 
ditya, whom some scholars identify with the founder of the Vikrama- 
samvat !*. Further proof of the existence of a Vikramfditya in the first 
century B.C. is furnished by a gatha@ "* in the Prakrit anthology Gatha- 
saptasati of the Satavahana king Hala (first century A.D.) which des- 
cribes his munificence. As Kalidasa is traditionally believed to have 
lived in the court of Vikramaditya, king of Malava and founder of the 
Vikrama-samvat, he may be referred to the first century B.C. 


Examination of the argument 


This argument also is far from convincing. The main objection 
against it is that there is no conclusive proof of the existence of any 
Vikramfditya in the first century B.C. The era now associated with his 
name was originally known as Krita‘*. Vikrama’s name became con- 
nected with it for the first time in the 10th century A.D. The Kalaka- 
charyakathanaka is a late work of uncertain date. Its story of Vikrama 
is not likely to have a historical basis ; for in the first century B.C. the 
region around Ujjain was included not in the kingdom of Gardabhilla 
but in that of the Satavahanas or Andhras as they are called in the 
Puranas. None of the Satavahana kings assumed the title of Vikrama- 
ditya or started any era; for all records of the dynasty are dated in 
regnal years. The Puranas, mention the Gardabhilla dynasty, but they 
place its rise after the downfall of the Andhras (i.e. the Satavahanas) 
about the middle of the third century A.D. *5. Besides, they are alto- 
gether silent about the illustrious king Vikramaditya who, according to 
the Kalakacharyakathanaka, was the son of Gardabhilla. 

The story of Vishamasila- Vikramaditya, which occurs in the afore- 
mentioned 11th century Sanskrit versions of the Paisachi Brihatkatha, 
is full of fanciful details ** and is vitiated by the serious fault of ana- 


12K. M. fe The Glamour about the Suites Bombay, 1953), pp. 53 f. 

13 Cf. Samvahana-suha-rasa-tosiena dentena tuha kare ham 

Chalanena Vikkamaitta-chariam anusikkhiam tissa ‘Gathaseptasat, pp. 464). 

14 Epigraphia Indica, XXIII (1940). 1 pp. 48 f. 

15 PARGITER, Op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

1°The story not only mentions Vikramaditya’s vite over spirits and goblins 
but also his conquests of Aparanta oe Konkan), Dakshinapatha (South India), 
Madhyadea (Central India), Vanga ( ), Anga, etc. This is contrary to the evi- 
dence of contemporary inscriptions. 
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chronism ‘7. As for the evidence of the Gathasaptasati, the work has not 
come down to us in its original form. Several gath@s were omitted and 
others inserted in their place from time to time '*. The gatha@ describing 
the munificence of Vikramaditya may have reference to the Gupta king 
Chandragupta II-Vikramaditya, about whom similar stories were cur- 
rent in ancient times ’*. There is thus not an iota of evidence to prove 
that there was a king named Vikramaditya ruling from Ujjain in the 
first century B.C. 


(ii) The Pandyas ruling at Uragapura.—In the sixth canto of the 
Raghuvaméa which describes the suaymvara (self-choice of the husband) 
by Indumati, there occur two verses (59 and 60) which mention the Pan- 
dya king as ruling from Uragapura. Verse 63 suggests further that the 
Pandya king was supreme in the south. Again, verse 49 of the Raghu- 
vamsa, canto IV, states that in the course of his dig-vijaya (conquest 
of quarters) Raghu defeated the Pandyas in the south. The description 
of the Pandyas given in these verses is evidently anachronistic. Kalidasa 
is probably referring to the political situation in South India which 
obtained in his own age. 

Uragapura mentioned in the RaghuvamSa, VI, 59, as the capital of 
the Pandya king, is probably identical with Uraiyur (formerly Trichi- 
napalli) in the Madras State. The Pandyas were supreme in the south 
until they were overthrown by Karikala Chola about the first century 
A.D. This Chola king is said to have neglected Uraiyur and removed 
the capital to Kavaripattana. This implies that Uraiyur was previously 
the capital of the Pandyas. The Pandyas regained their supremacy about 
the third century A.D., but their capital in that age was Madura, not 
Uraiyur. Since Kalidasa describes the Pandya king as supreme in the 
south with his capital at Uragapura, he must have lived before Kari- 
kala’s victory in the first century A.D. The poet may, therefore, be 
referred to the first century B.C. *. 


‘7 According to both the Kathasaritsagara (XVIII, 1, 3-8) and the Brihatkatha- 
majijari (X, i, 2-12) the story of this Vishamafsila- Vikramaditya was narrated to Nara- 
vahanadatta. Naravahanadatta, son of Udayana and Vasavadatta, must have lived in 
the first half of the fifth century A.D. How could the story of Vishamasila-Vikra- 
maditya who lived four centuries later have been narrated to him? This is a clear 
case of anachronism. 

18V. V. Mirasut, “The Date of the Gathasaptagati”, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
XXIII (Calcutta, 1947), pp. 300 f. 

ad Soe, e.g., the ol owing remark about Chandragu agupts ta Il-Vikramaditya in the 
prea lates of Amoghavarsha I hipiera ve Indica, XVIII, (1925-26), p. 248]: 

harn kotim-alekhayat-kila kalaw t-anvayah 

eae. V. Vawya, “The ey iad ‘the ate of Triidasa”, Annals of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, 11, pp. 63 f. 
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Examination of the argument 


This argument also is not conclusive. There is no clear evidence to 
show that Uraiyur was ever the capital of the Pandyas. On the other 
hand, according to tradition, Madura was always the capital of the 
dynasty from before the time of the goddess-queen Minakshi, i.e. from 
time immemorial. The Tamil name of Madura is, no doubt, Alavay 
which means a snake ; but if Uragapura mentioned in the RaghuvamSa, 
VI, 59, is, on this ground, taken to refer to Madura, the argument will 
lose all force, since Madura continued to be the capital of the Pandyas 
for a long time, both before and after the beginning of the Christian 
era *!, Kalidasa’s reference to it cannot, therefore, give any indication 
about his date. 


(iii) Detailed references in the Malavikagnimitra to events of the 
Sunga age.—There are several incidents and details mentioned in the 
Malavikagnimitra which show that the poet had intimate knowledge 
about the age of the Sunga king Agnimitra. The hero of this play is, for 
instance, represented as having two queens Dharini and Iravati. Two 
subordinate heroines in one and the same play are nowhere noticed in 
Sanskrit literature. So they were probably historical characters. Again, 
Pushyamitra bears the title Sena@pati even after he had overthrown the 
last Maurya king, usurped his throne, and instituted a horse-sacrifice. 
This appears strange, but that it is historically true is now known from 
a Sunga inscription from Ayodhya **. Further, Virasena, brother of 
queen Dharini, who was Agnimitra’s Warden of the Marches on the 
southern border of his kingdom, is described in the play as inferior in 
caste (varnavara). This detail is in no way necessary for the action of 
the play and seems to have been introduced only because it was well 
known in the time of the poet. These incidents and references are not 
such as could have survived for a long time in popular recollection. 
They therefore indicate that Kalidasa must have lived not long after 
the time of the Sunga king Agnimitra (second century B.C.) **. 


Examination of the argument 


This argument also has not much force. We have some other instances 
in which similar details have survived a much longer time in popular 
recollection. To take only one instance, the Puranas mention that Push- 


1K. G. Sanxara, “Mr. Vaidya’s Date for Kalidasa”, Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, I1, pp. 189 f. 

* Epigraphia Indica, XXII, (1933), p. 57. 
. 6 = ARANJAPE, The Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa (Poona, 1918), Introduc- 
tion, pp. 13 f. 
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yamitra, the general of the last Maurya king Brihadratha, killed his 
master and usurped the throne *4, but they give no information about 
when it was done. This is furnished, for the first time, by the Harsha- 
charita of Bana, which tells us that Pushyamitra did the foul deed when 
the Maurya king was inspecting his army. If such details about the 
Maurya- age could survive down to the time of Bana (seventh century 
A.D.) it should cause no surprise if similar ones about the succeeding 
Sunga age continued in popular recollection until the time of Kalidasa, 
who, at the lowest estimate, flourished two centuries earlier than Bana. 

(iv) Parallelisms in the works of Afvaghosha.—Since the publication 
of Asvaghosha’s Buddhacharita and Saundarananda the attention of 
scholars has been drawn to the parallelisms in the works of that poet and 
Kalidasa. On this question opinion has been very sharply divided. Some 


| 





have accepted the following view of Cowell : “I can hardly doubt that | 


Kalidasa’s finished picture was suggested by the rough but vigorous 
outlines in ASvaghosha ; he was the Buddhist Ennius who gave the first 
inspiration to the Hindu Virgil.” ** As Asvaghosha was a court-poet 
of the Kushana king Kanishka who is generally held to have lived in 
the first century A.D., Kalidasa, according to these scholars, must have 
lived in some later century of the Christian era. Others, on the other 
hand, have advocated the opposite view. S. R. Ray, for instance, has 


observed : “The suspicion is unavoidable that the ideas are borrowed | 


(by ASvaghosha) from Kalidasa in whose works they all occur, but the 
context being different, their combination in ASvaghosha has produced 
a heterogeneous mass.” ** Scholars who held this view place Kalidasa 
before Aévaghosha and declare themselves in favour of the first cen- 
tury B.C. theory of the former’s date. 


Examination of the argument 


Parallelism is of two kinds: (i) that of situations and (ii) that of 
ideas. As regards the former, we have indeed some instances of it in 
the works of the two poets. Sundari, for instance, lamenting for her 
husband who had decided to renounce the world ®’, has her parallel in 
Rati who grieved over the burning of her lord Madana **. Again town- 


* PaRGITER, op. cit., p. 31. 
*%5 E. B. Cowe tt, The Buddhacharita (Oxford, 1893), pp. x f. 
*°S. R. Ray, Kalida@sa’s Abhijiana-Sakuntalam (Calcutta, 1922), Introduction, p. 27. 
For a fuller discussion of this matter see Kshetreschandra Cuatropapuyaya, “The Date 
of Kalidasa® in the Allahabad University Studies (Allahabad, 1926), pp. 84 f. 
canto VI, vv. 13 f. 
% Kumarasambhava, canto IV, vv. 1 f. 
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ladies throng to the windows of their mansions on the streets of Kapi- 
lavastu to have a look at prince Gautama ™ as they do when Aja enters 
Kundinapura *, or when Siva enters Oshadhiprastha *', the capital of 
Himalaya. But as such situations have been described by several other 
Sanskrit poets also, they furnish no conclusive proof of borrowing. The 
same is the case with the parallelism of ideas ; for there can be no mono- 
poly of them in the realm of literature. But when the parallelism extends 
to expression also, the charge of borrowing may well be levied. There 
are indeed some striking instances of parallelism in both ideas and 
their expression in the works of the two poets. The expression na yayau 
na tasthau, for instance, occurs in both the Saundarananda (IV, 42) and 
the Kuma@rasambhava (V, 85). Take, again, navam vayo diptam-idam 
vapus-cha in the Buddhacharita (X, 4), which differs but little from 
navam vayah kantam-idam vapus-cha in the Raghuvaméa (II, 47). More 
instances of this type can also be cited. The close similarity not only in 
ideas but also in expressions in such cases leave little room for doubt 
that one of them must have been suggested by the other. It is, however, 
difficult to decide who is the borrower. ASvaghosha’s works lack the 
elegance and finish of those of Kalidasa, but while some would attribute 
this defect to the priority of ASvaghosha, others would refer it to the 
inferiority of his poetic genius. Unless we find some objective proof of 
borrowing by one or the other, this matter cannot be decided convinc- 
ingly. A critical perusal of the works of the two authors has disclosed 
an instance of this type **, to which we shall now turn. 

Aévaghosha has used pra@g-eva in some places to convey the meaning 
of “how much more” or “how much less”. See, e.g., the Buddhacharita, 
IV, 10 ; IV, 81, etc. The expression occurs occasionally in Buddhist works 
like the Jatakamala of Aryasira**, but is wholly unknown to Hindu 
authors. It has, therefore, not been included in any classical Sanskrit 
lexicon. But, strange as it might appear, it occurs in a verse of Kalidasa’s 
Ritusamhara (VI, 23). As the expression was wholly unknown to Sanskrit 
commentators, they have not been able to explain it satisfactorily. The 
use of this peculiar Buddhistic expression in Kalidasa’s Ritusamhara 
suggests that he lived some time after Buddhist authors began to use 
Sanskrit for popularising their religion. This must have happened after 
the rise of Mahayana Buddhism in the first century A.D. *. It is well 


*® Buddhacharita, canto III, vv. 18 f. 
* Raghuvaméa, canto VII, vv. 5 f. 
3! Kumarasambhava, canto VII, vv. 56 f. 
on * This was first pointed out in my Marathi book Kalidasa (Nagpur, 1934), pp. 
24. 
é See Jatakamala (Harvard Oriental Series, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1891), p. 
, etc. 
* Mayumpar and Pusaxkar, op. cit., p. 387. 
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known that early Buddhist authors wrote in Pali, but later ones, in view 
of the popularity of Sanskrit in their days, adopted the classical lan- 
guage for their works. Kalidasa, who must have been conversant with 
the works of previous Buddhist authors, may have unconsciously used 
the expression prag-eva in his early work, viz. the Ritusamhdara, but 
later, when he realised that the expression was peculiarly Buddhistic, 
he seems to have avoided it scrupulously. Hence it is nowhere noticed 
in his later works. Kalidasa must therefore have lived later than ASvag- 
hosha, who is one of the earliest writers of Mahayana Buddhism. 


(v) The Bhita Medallion.—This terracotta medallion was discovered 


in the excavations at Bhita near Allahabad in 1909-10 *. It is supposed 
to depict a scene from Kalidasa’s Sakuntala **. “In the two men on the 





—- 


quadriga in the centre of the medallion we may perhaps see King Dush- | 


yanta and his charioteer who are being entreated by a hermit not to 
kill the antelope which has taken refuge in Kanva’s hermitage. We 
note also the hermit’s hut and, in front of it, a girl watering the trees 
in which we may recognise Sakuntala, the heroine of the play.” As 
this medallion is said to resemble in style the relief work on the gate- 
ways at Sajfichi, which is referred to about the latter half of the first 
century B.C., the Sakuntala of Kalidasa, on which the scene is based, 
must have been written, at the latest, in the first half of the same 
century *”. 


Examination of the argument 


This argument also is by no means conclusive. In the first place the © 


date of the medallion is not quite certain. Secondly, the interpretation 


of it given above is open to several objections. The antelope is not shown | 
running before the horses. It cannot be urged that there being no space | 


before the chariot, the artist has shown the antelope below ; for we have 
there two antelopes, not one as in the Sakuntala, and they too are not 
running for life but leisurely sporting near the tank. The fantail- peacock 
near-by also shows that the presence of the chariot has caused no scare 
among the denizens of the forest. So the terracotta plaque does not 
depict the opening scene of the Sakuntala. On the other hand, it seems 
to represent an incident in the early life of Gautama Buddha when he 





er rics 


was being taken in a chariot to a garden outside the city of Kapilavastu © 


%3See Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for eBay® 40. 
% For a clear reproduction of the m ion see Rapson, The Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I (London, 1935), Plate X XIX. 
*7K. G. Sanxara, “The Date of Kalidasa”, /ndian Historical Quarterly, 1 (Cal- 
cutta, 1925), pp. 309 f. 
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for the diversion of his mind. The rickety figure in front of the chariot 
is the old man whom Gautama saw on the way. Several such scenes 
from the life of Gautama are depicted on the gateways of Saiichi, where- 
as we have no other instance of a dramatic scene being depicted on 
stone or terracotta plaque *. 

The theory that Kalidasa lived in the first century B.C. has thus no 
valid grounds to support it. 


Third Theory—Third Century A.D. 


Mr. D. V. Ketkar, a noted astronomer of Bijapur, has tried to prove 
that Kalidasa lived c. A.D. 280. His argument may briefly be stated 
as follows : 

Verse 43 of the sixth canto of the Raghuvaméa states that summer 
had set in so that very thin garments that could be blown away by the 
breath had to be worn. The next verse (XVI, 44) describes the summer 
solstice in the following words : “When the Sun returned near the ayana 
marked by Agastya (Canopus) (i.e. at the time of the summer solstice), 
the North caused a flow of the Himalayan snow as though it was a 
flow of her own tears, cool with joy.” ** This verse shows that in the 
time of Kalidasa the dakshina@yana (summer solstice) occurred near the 
ecliptic mark of the star Agastya (Canopus). Both the Siryasiddhanta 
and Varahamihira’s Panchasiddhantika ® give Agastya a longitude of 
90 degrees. Now, Varahamihira tells us that formerly (i.e. at the time 
of the Vedangajyotisha, 1400 B.C.) the summer solstice occurred in the 
middle of ASleshi, i.e. at 113.3 degrees from the first point of the nak- 
shatra A&vini, and that in his time it had receded twenty-seven degrees 
and, therefore, occurred in the middle of Punarvasi “4. The summer 
solstice thus occurred in the time of Varahamihira (c. A.D. 520) at 86.7 
degrees from the first point of Agévini. We have seen above that in the 
time of Kalidasa it occurred at 90 degrees from the first point of Aévini. 
Since the precession of equinoxes occurs at the rate of one degree in 
72 years, the difference of (90-86.7 =) 3.3 degrees between the summer 
solstices of the time of Kalidasa and Varahamihira indicates that the 


%* K. C. Caatropapuyara, who believes in the first century B.C. theory, also finds 
I ng of T 4 Bhité medallion unconvincing. See Allahabad University Studies, 
» pp. 157 f. 
® Agastya-chinhad-ayanat samipam dig-uttara bhasvati sam-nivritte ; 
mame bashpa-vrishtim hima-scutim Haimavatim sasarja. Raghuva- 
, 44. 
“Cf. Agastyo Mithum-antagah. Siiryasiddhanta, VIII, 10. 
See also Panchasiddhantika, XIV, 40. 
“ Brihatsamhita, Ill, 1-2. 
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former lived about 240 years before the latter, i.e. in (520-240 =) A.D. 
280. Kalidasa must therefore have lived in the latter half of the third 
century A.D. # 


Examination of the argument 


This argument, though based on exact astronomical calculations, 
does not appear to be quite conclusive. It is doubtful if the poet is men- 
tioning the actual point of the dakshina@yana (summer solstice) in the 
Raghuvamsa, XVI, 44. In Indian mythology, Agastya is supposed to 
reside in the south as Kubera does in the north **. Kalidasa refers to this 





popular belief in the Raghuvaméa, IV, 44 also, where he describes the — 


south as resorted to by Agastya. In the present verse (Raghuvaméa, 
XVI, 44) he probably means to convey only the southern ayana (summer 
solstice) by the expression Agastya-chinhad-ayanat samipam (near the 
ayana marked by Agastya) “*. He may not have had in mind the tech- 
nical meaning of the actual point of the dakshinadyana, being 90 degrees 
from the first point of the nakshatra Aévini. Besides, if he had intended 
to state the exact point of the summer solstice, he would have, like Vara- 


hamihira, probably mentioned its position in the asterism of Punarvasi, | 


rather than near the star Agastya “. Again, the change in the solstice 
occurs very slowly at the rate of one degree in 72 years. It is hardly 
such as can be easily noticed in the course of 100 or 125 years. So this 
evidence does not absolutely preclude the view that the poet lived in 
the Gupta age (in c. A.D. 400). We must remember that though Kalidasa 
had a fair knowledge of astronomy, he was above all a poet and not 
an astronomer. It would, therefore, be futile to expect an exact know- 
ledge of astronomical phenomena from him and to calculate his date 
from astronomical references in his works. 


Fourth Theory—Fifth Century A.D. 


While describing the conquests of Raghu, Kalidasa says that the 
great king defeated the Hiinas on the banks of the Vankshii in the 
north, where saffron is cultivated (Raghuvamsa, IV, 66-68). Kshiras- 


42D. V. Kerxar, “Date of Kalidasa”, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, XXXVI te 1955), pp. 150 f. 

“ Cf. Raghuvamésa, IV, 

“ Sanskrit Dadentetation: ‘have understood the description in this very manner. 
See extracts from several commentaries cited by Mr. Nanparcrxar in his edition of 
the Ra huvamsa (Bombay, 1897), ae. . $33. 

rom the same reference in th huvamia, XVI, 44, P. C. Sencurra calcu- 
lates a date of the poet as 550 AD. See his Ancient Indian Chronology (Calcutta 
University, 1947), pp. 265-66. 
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vamin, a commentator of the AmarakofSa, identifies this northern country 
with Bactria “*. The river Vankshii must therefore be identical with the 
Oxus, which flows through Bactria. Now, the Hiinas were in Trans- 
oxiana, c. A.D. 420. Sir Aurel Stein says: “By the middle of the fifth 
century this race (the Ephthalites), of probably Turkish origin, had 
founded a powerful empire in the Oxus Basin, whence they carried their 
conquests down to Gandhara and beyond the Indus in the south and 
as far as Khotan and Karashahr in the east.” ‘7 The Hiinas invaded 
India towards the end of Kumaragupta’s reign, but received a crushing 
defeat at the hands of the crown-prince Skandagupta. Kalidasa must 
have written his verses about the Hiinas shortly after A.D. 450, the date 
of the establishment of the Hiina empire in the Oxus Basin, but before 
A.D. 455-56, the date of the Girnar rock inscription which records 
their defeat by Skandagupta. The poet must, therefore, have lived about 
the middle of the fifth century A.D.“ 


Examination of the argument 


This argument has not much weight. The description of the Hiinas 
in the verses in question is too vague.to be useful for exact chronological 
calculation. Besides, the Hiinas are known to have invaded the country 
north of Oxus much before A.D. 420 since they drove the Yueh-chis or 
the Kushanas south of that river, c. A.D. 140. Kalidasa, who shows con- 
siderable knowledge of this region, is not likely to have been wholly 
ignorant about their movements till the establishment of their kingdom 
in the Oxus valley in A.D. 450. 


Fifth Theory—Sixth Century A.D. 


According to Max Miiller, Kalidasa must have lived in the sixth 
century A.D. when there was a renaissance of Sanskrit learning during 
the reign of King Vikramaditya who obtained a victory over the Sakas 
in the battle of Korur. This theory is now shown to be untenable. Still, 
the poet is placed by some in the same century on other grounds. They 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

(i) Contemporaneity of Yasodharman-Vikramaditya, Pravarasena of 
Kashmir and Matrigupta.—According to the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 


“See the Amarakosa with the commentary of Kshirasvamin, edited by K. G. Oxa 
(Poona, 1913), p. 110. 

“Sir A ao Seam, Ancient Khotan, ch. III, p. 58. 

ey K. B. Parnax’s Introduction to his edition of the Meghadiita (Poona, 1916), 
Pp. via 
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Chwang, who travelled in India from A.D. 629 to 645, there reigned in | 


Mo-la-p’o (Malwa), sixty years before, King Siladitya of great adminis- 
trative ability and of rare kindness and compassion **. From the Raja- 
tarangini of Kalhana we learn that King Vikramaditya of Ujjain placed 
his learned friend and poet Matrigupta on the throne of Kashmir ™. 
After Vikramfaditya’s death, Matrigupta relinquished the throne, and 


Pravarasena, who was the rightful heir, succeeded him. He founded | 


the town of Pravarapura. From Yuan Chwang’s account this event seems 
to have occurred in the sixth century A.D. So this Vikramaditya is prob- 
ably identical with the Siladitya of Yuan Chwang. The Rajatarangini 


further tells us that this Vikramaditya obtained a victory over the Sakas. / 
Now, there was a powerful king, named YaSodharman, ruling over | 
Malwa in the sixth century A.D. He inflicted a crushing defeat on the | 
Hiina king Mihirakula and ruled over a kingdom which was larger | 
than that of the Guptas *'. This Yasodharman is probably identical with | 
the Siladitya of Yuan Chwang and the Vikramaditya of Kalhana. Mat- | 


rigupta whom he placed on the throne of Kashmir is the same as the 


celebrated poet Kalidasa. Pravarasena who succeeded him on the throne | 
of Kashmir is the reputed author of the Prakrit ka@vya Setubandha, | 


According to a tradition recorded by a commentator, this work was 
really composed by Kalidasa for Pravarasena by the order of Vikrama- 
ditya **. So Vikramaditya, Pravarasena and Kalidasa lived in the same 
age which must be the sixth century of the Christian era *°. 


Examination of the argument 


This argument is open to several objections. Firstly, Mo-la-p’o des- 
cribed by Yuan Chwang is not likely to be Malwa. As Vincent Smith | 


has shown, it comprised the basin of the river Mahi, with the region 


to the east of the Sabarmati and a portion of the hilly tract of Southern | 
Rajputana, perhaps extending as far east as Ratlam ™. The capital of © 


this territory was not Ujjain ; for the Chinese pilgrim has mentioned 
the country of Ujjain separately. Further, the Siladitya of the pilgrim 


“Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India (London, 1904), Vol. II, | 


p. 242. 

* Kalhana, Rajatarangini (ed. by Stem), canto III, vv. 186 f. 

51See his Mandasor inscriptions. Fieet, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings 
and their Successors me, , pp. 142 f. and 150 f. 

5S Pravarasena, (ed. by Sivadatta, Parab and Pangikar, Bombay, 1935), 
p. 3. 


5K. K. Lere and S. K. Oxa, “How to fix the dates of Vikramaditya and Kalidasa’, 
Vividhaj istara thi), CIII (Bombay, 1922), pp. 137 f. 
“V. Smirn, The Early History of India (Oxford, 1914), p. 323. 
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was certainly different from Yasodharman of Malwa. Lévi has identi- 
fied him with Siladitya I of Valabhi. The Rajatarangini written in the 
twelfth century A.D. has been proved to be unreliable for the history of 
ancient times. If YaSodharman had assumed the title of Vikramaditya, 
he would have certainly mentioned it in his inscriptions like his other 
titles Rajadhiraja and Paramesvara. He cannot also be described as 
Sak-ari (the enemy of the Sakas) ; for in the sixth century A.D. there 
were no Sakas or Scythians ruling in India whom he could have van- 
quished. If Matrigupta had been identical with Kalidasa, Kalhana would 
not have failed to mention it in the long account of Matrigupta’s life 
which he has given in the Rajatarangini (III, 130-320). Matrigupta is 
not likely to have written the Setubandha for Pravarasena ; for (i) Kal- 
hana makes no mention of his authorship ; (ii) Vikramaditya was hostile 
to Pravarasena and is not therefore likely to have asked Matrigupta 
to compose the work for him ; and (iii) Matrigupta, who abdicated the 
throne of Kashmir on the death of his patron Vikramaditya, left imme- 
diately for Banaras, not heeding Pravarasena’s importunities to stay 
on in Kashmir. The identifications proposed are therefore wholly un- 
founded. 

(ii) Reference to Dinnaga in the Meghadita.—In the Meghadiita 
(verse 14) the Yaksha asks the Cloud-Messenger to proceed to the north, 
avoiding contact with the massive trunks of the quarter-elephants (din- 
nagas). According to the commentators Dakshinavartanatha (12th cen- 
tury) and Mallinatha (14th century), Kalidasa here has a dig at Dinnaga 
who used to point out faults in his works. Dinnaga, the well-known 
Buddhist philosopher, lived in the sixth century A.D. Kalidasa, who was 
his contemporary, must therefore have lived in the same century. 


Examination of the argument 


This argument also does not bear scrutiny. As Keith has observed, 
the play on words on which it is based is not at all in Kalidasa’s man- 
ner 5. Earlier commentators like Vallabharaja (10th century) make 
no mention of it *. Again, even if Kalidasa had his literary opponent 
in mind, he would not have referred to him in the plural as in the pre- 
sent verse. Besides, Dinnaga is known only as a philosopher. He ic 
not likely to have busied himself with the fault-finding of literary works. 
Even granting that the Buddhist philosopher is covertly referred to in 


5 A. B. Kerrn, Sanskrit Drama (Oxford, 1924), p. 145. 

5¢ Striradeva (9th century) also does not take notice of this legend. V.G. Paran- 
Jape, on the other hand, believes that Dakshinavartanatha’s interpretation had a his- 
torical foundation. See his edition of the Meghadiita (Poona, 1935), Introduction, pp. x f. 
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the verse, it cannot justify a late date for Kalidasa ; for according to 
many scholars, Dinnaga lived about A.D. 400. His teacher Vasubandhu 
was probably a minister of the Gupta king Samudragupta and lived in 
c. A.D. 3505’. If Kalidasa was Dinnaga’s contemporary and rival, he 
should be referred to the fourth, rather than to the sixth century A.D. 
(iii) Veiled Reference to the Kalachuris in the Raghuvamsa.—The 
description of Indumati’s svayamvara in the sixth canto of the Raghu- 
vaméa shows that there was, in the time of Kalidasa, no supreme power 





Se 


either in North or South India. Verses 38-43 of that canto relate to | 


Pratipa of the Kartavirya lineage, who had his capital at Mahishmati 


girded by the Narmada. This is a clear reference to the Kalachuri | 


dynasty which was ruling at Mahishmati. Krishna, the founder of this 
dynasty, could not have seized power prior to A.D. 550 °°. He may have 
assumed the title of Pratipa mentioned in the Raghuvaméa. If this sur- 


mise is correct, Kalidasa could. not have composed the sixth canto of | 


the Raghuvamsa before A.D. 550. He may have lived in the second and 
third quarters of the sixth century A.D. ™. 


Examination of the argument 


This argument is a mere conjecture. There is absolutely no evidence 
to show that the Kalachuri king Krishna ever assumed the title of 
Pratipa or that Kalidasa was referring to the contemporary Kalachuri 
king. It may be noted in this connection that the poet mentions the 
mountain Trikiita in the description of Raghu’s digvijaya in canto IV 
of the RaghuvaméSa. Trikita, which is a hill bordering the Nasik District 


on the west, came into prominence with the rise of the Traikitaka | 


dynasty in the first quarter of the fifth century A.D. © It would there- 
fore be equally open to argue that since Kalidasa mentions Trikita, he 
must have lived when the Traikiitakas were ruling in Maharashtra, Kon- 
kan and Gujarat in the fifth century A.D. 


(iv) Astronomical References in Kalidasa’s Works.—Professor P.C. © 


Sengupta has tried to determine the date of Kalidasa from certain time- 
indications in his works *'. They may be stated as follows : 


® Ibid., p. XI. 
® The er of his son Sankaragana is dated in the Kalachuri year 347 (A.D. 


596-97). 
=, R. Buanparkar, “Can We fix the Date of Kalidasa more accurately ?”, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Poona, 1927), VIII, p. 200 f. 
 Indradatta, the founder of the Traikiitaka dynasty, lived c. A.D. 415-440 since 
a grant of his son Dahrasena is dated in the Kalachuri 207 (A.D. 456-57). See 
V. V. Mirasm, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era (New Deihi, 1955), pp. 22 f. 
"P. C. Sencurta, Ancient Indian Chronology (Calcutta, 1947), pp. 2638 f. 
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(a) Verse 2 of the Meghadiita states that the Yaksha saw a cloud 
on Ramagiri on the last day of the month Ashadha. The monsoon was 
then close at hand ®. His period of exile was to end four months later 
when the god Vishnu was to rise from his couch of the serpent Sesha * 
(i.e. on the 11th lunar day of the bright fortnight of Karttika). These 
references show that the Yaksha saw the cloud on the 11th ¢ithi of the 
bright fortnight of the lunar month Ashadha. It was the last day of 
the solar Ashadha and was also the day of the summer solstice, as the 
monsoon was to commence immediately the next day which was the 
first day of Nabhas or Sravana, the initial month of the rainy season. 
From the calculation of this astronomical information Professor Sen- 
gupta has concluded that the only day that satisfied these three contions 
was the 20th July, 541. He therefore places Kalidasa in about the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. 


Examination of the argument 


The main objection to this argument is that Kalidasa has nowhere 
referred to a solar month in any of his works. Solar months are conspi- 
cuous by their absence not only in Sanskrit literature but also in Indian 
inscriptions. What the poet intended to convey was that the Yaksha 
saw the cloud on the last day of the piirnima@nta lunar month Ashadha. 
Sravana, the first month of the rainy season, was to commence the next 
day. The period of the Yaksha’s exile was to end nearly four months 
thereafter on the 11th tithi of the bright fortnight of Karttika. This 
appears to be the natural interpretation of the verses in question, though 
the astronomical data are insufficient for calculation. 


(b) The second time-indication which has furnished Professor Sen- 
gupta with astronomical data occurs in the Sakuntala, Act VII, verse 22. 
In this verse Dushyanta employs an astronomical illustration to describe 
his final union with his beloved Sakuntala whom he had previously 
repudiated through the influence of the curse pronounced by the sage 
Durvasas. He says to Sakuntala : “It is by good luck that you, my darl- 
ing, stand before me whose gloom of delusion has been broken by recol- 
lection even as the star Rohini is conjoined with the moon at the end 
of an eclipse.” ** Professor Sengupta thinks that the poet is referring 
here to an actual total eclipse of the moon, at the end of which there was 


mo emery (edited by K. B. Parnax, Poona, 1916), v. 4. 
% Tbid., v. 115. 


“Cf. Smriti-bhinna-moha-tamaso dishtya pramukhe sthit-asi me sumukhi ; 
Uparag-ante sasina samupagata Rohini yogam. 
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conjunction of the planet with the star Rohini (Aldebaran). On the basis 
of these data, he has come to the conclusion that the eclipse must have 
occurred on the 8th November, A.D. 542. It commenced at 8.36 p.m. 
on that day and ended at 0.20 a.m. of the Ujjain mean time on the 
9th November, when the moon was in conjunction with the star 
Rohini ®. This eclipse fixes the date of Kalidasa at about the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. 

Professor Sengupta has taken the poetic illustration in the Sakuntala, 
VII, 22, too literally. The close conjunction of the moon and Rohini 
is always a lovely sight. Kalidasa seems to have been very fond of look- 
ing at it. He has referred to it in his other work Vikramorvasiya also ™. 
It is used in the present verse to describe the final union of Dushyanta 
and Sakuntala. As the mind of Dushyanta was previously clouded by 
delusion, so was the moon completely eclipsed before its conjunction 








with Rohini. We need not suppose that the illustration was suggested to | 


the poet by the sight of an actual eclipse of the moon. 

There are some other time-references in Kalidasa’s works which 
have been calculated by Professor Sengupta, but their evidence is 
equally unconvincing. 


(v) Contemporaneity with Varahamihira.—The Jyotirvidabharana 


states in its last chapter (XXII, 20) that the work was composed by © 


Kalidasa, who was one of the “nine gems” of the court of Vikramaditya, 
the enemy of the Sakas. One of these “gems” was the well-known astro- 
nomer Varahamihira. He lived about A.D. 550 as he mentions Aryab- 
hata (A.D. 499) by name and is himself mentioned by Brahmagupta 
(A.D. 628). According to Amaraja, the commentator of Brahmagupta’s 
Khandakhadyaka, Varahamihira died in A.D. 587 *’. His contemporary 
Kalidasa may therefore be placed in the sixth century A.D. 


Examination of the argument 


This argument is equally weak. The /Jyotirvidabharana is a late 
work of about the twelfth century A.D. It could not have been composed 
by Kalidasa as its language is grammatically faulty. Besides, the nine 
learned men, the so-called nine gems of Vikramaditya’s court, did not 
even live in the same age, much less were they protégés of the same 


* P. C. Sencurta, Ancient Indian Chronology, pp. 270 f. 

* Cf. eso Rohini-samjoena ahiam sohadi mia-lan-chhano. Vikramorva- 
Siya (edited by S. P. Panprr, Bombay, 1901), p. 89. Also cf. Esa aham devada-mihunam 
Rohini-mia-lanchhanam sakhkhi-karia ajjauttam anuppasademi, Ibid., p. 95. 

* P. C. Sencurra, op. cit., p. 276. 
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king. The statement in the Jyotirvidabharana is thus useless for histo- 
rical purposes. 

We have seen so far that none of the foregoing theories is convinc- 
ing. We now submit our own theory as to the period when the poet lived 
and wrote. 


Sixth Theory—c. A.D. 400 


We have inferred above, on the evidence of Bana’s Harshacharita 
and the Aihole inscription of PulakeSin II, that Kalidasa must have 
lived before the seventh century A.D. A further indication of this is 
furnished by the Mandasor inscription dated in the Malava year 529 
(A.D. 473-74), which records the restoration in that year of a Sun- 
temple previously constructed by a guild of silk-weavers in the Malava 
year 493 (A.D. 437-38) ®. The poet Vatsabhatti who composed the 
commemorative prasasti has imitated in it the ideas in some verses 
from Kalidasa’s Meghadiita and Ritusamhara. See, for instance, the 
following : Kalidasa, Meghadiita, verse 66 : 


Vidyutvantam lalita-vanitah s-endra-chapam sa-chitrah 

sangitaya prahata-murajah snigdha-gambhira-ghosham / 
Antas-toyam manimaya-bhuvas-tungam-abhramlih-agrah 
prasadas-tvam tulayitum-alam yatra tais-tair-viseshaih // 


(The Yaksha says to the Cloud-Messenger : [There is my house in 
that Alaka] where palaces can stand comparison with you in various 
particulars—their lovely ladies resemble your lightning, their pictures 
your rainbow, their drums beaten for concert your pleasant deep thunder, 
their jewelled floors the drops of water inside you and their terraces 
towering up to the clouds your great height.) 

Vatsabhatti, Mandasor inscription, verse 10: 

Chalat-patakany-abala-sanathany-atyrtha-suklany-adhik-onnatani / 

Tadil-lata-chitra-sit-abhra-kiita-tuly-opamanani grihani yatra // 

((The silk-weavers reached that town of DaSapura] where houses 
had waving flags and [lovely] ladies, [and] were very white and extre- 
mely lofty, resembling the peaks of white clouds variegated with creeper- 
like [flashes of] lightning.) 

Both these verses contain the same comparison of lofty houses with 
clouds, but while Kalidasa carries it to its fullest extent, mentioning the 
several particulars in which the two resemble each other, Vatsabhatti 
could mention only two points of similarity. He was not unaware of 


* Freer, op. cit., pp. 79 f. 
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the other points, for he has mentioned in the next verse (11) the details 
he had left out, viz. the decorating pictures and music. This leaves no 
doubt that Vatsabhatti had Kalidasa’s verse before him when he wrote 
the description of the house in Dagapura. 


Take, again, the following description of winter in Kalidasa’s Ritu- _ 


samhara and compare it with that in the same Mandasor inscription of 
Vatsabhatti ; Kalidasa, Ritusamh@ra, canto V, verses 2 and 3 : 


Niruddha-vatayana-mandir-odaram hutasano bhanumato gabhasta- 

yah / 

Guriini vasamsy-abalah sa-yauvanah prayanti kale-tra janasya sev- 

yatam //2// 

Na chandanam chandra-marichi-fitalam na harmya-prishtham Sarad- 

indu-nirmalam / 

Na vayavah sandra-tushara-fitala janasya chittam ramayanti sam- 

pratam //3// 

(In this season the following become enjoyable to the people :— The 
inner appartments of houses with the windows closed, fire, the rays of 
the sun, thick garments and youthful women.—-v. 2) 


(Neither the sandal-paste cooling like the rays of the moon, nor the | 
terrace of a mansion bright like the autumnal moon, nor the breezes | 


cold with dense frost please now the minds of men.—v. 3) 


Vatsabhatti, Mandasor inscription, verse 31 : 


Rama -sanatha-bhavan-odara - bhaskar - amSu-vahni- pratapa-sub- | 


hage jala-lina-mine / 
Chandr-amsu-harm ya-tala-chandana-talavrinta-har-opabhoga-rahite 
himadagdha-padme // 


(In [the season of winter] which appears pleasant with houses full | 
of beautiful women, the rays of the sun and the warmth of fire, when | 


the fish conceal themselves inside water, and when the rays of the 
moon, terraces of houses, sandal-paste, palm-fans, and pearl-necklaces 
give no pleasure and when the water-lilies wither through frost.) 


It will be noticed that while Kalidasa has devoted two verses to the 
description of winter, mentioning in the first the things that become 
very enjoyable and in the second those that prove unpleasant, Vatsab- 
hatti has combined both in a single verse. The description is otherwise 
almost identical. Now, Vatsabhatti was a mediocre poet. The prasasti 
which, according to his own statement, he composed “with great effort” 
discloses several defects ®. He must therefore have been the borrower. 


* See Binzer, “Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry’, 
Indian Antiquary, XLII (Bombay, 1913), pp. 244 f. 
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Kalidasa, whose ideas he imitated, must therefore have lived before 
him, i.e. before c. A.D. 450. 

Let us next try to fix the upper limit of the poet’s date. Kalidasa 
seems to have studied very carefully the Kamasiitra of Vatsyayana. He 
has derived several suggestions for the first act of his Sakuntala from 
Vatsyayana’s work ”. Take, again, the following sitras from the latter 
work : 

Svasrii-Svasura-paricharya tat-paratantr yam-anuttara-vadita | ...bho- 
geshv-anutsekah / parijane dakshinyam/ ...nayak-apachareshu kin-chit- 
halushita n-atyartham nivadet // 

It will be noticed that there is a very close similarity not only in the 
ideas but also in the wording of the two passages. As Vatsyayana has 
devoted one whole chapter (called Bhary-adhikarana) to the descrip- 
tion of the wife’s duties, he is not likely to have borrowed these few 
ideas from KAalidasa’s Sa@kuntala. Kalidasa, on the other hand, shows a 
very close acquaintance with Vatsyayana’s work in several places both 
in his poems and plays 4. He must therefore have lived after Vatsya- 
yana. Now, the Kamasitra, which mentions certain customs of the people 
of Vatsagulma (modern Basim in the State of Madhya Pradesh) must 


cezes | have been composed some time after A.D. 330, which is approximately 


the time when the town rose into prominence as the capital of the junior 
branch of the Vakataka dynasty ™*. Kalidasa must, therefore, have lived 
some time after A.D. 350. 

We must thus fix the date of the poet in the period A.D. 350 to 450. 
We have already seen that there is a persistent tradition that the poet 
lived at Ujjain in the court of some Vikramaditya who exterminated 
the Sakas. The only Vikramaditya who is known to have ruled in this 
period is the illustrious Gupta king Chandragupta II, son of Samudra- 
gupta. That he assumed the title of Vikramaditya is known from his 
gold coins of the archer and couch types, which have the legend Deva- 


| $ri- Maharajadhiraja-sri-Chandragupta on the obverse and the title Sri- 


Vikrama on the reverse. Other gold coins of the chhatra type have the 
full title Vikramaditya on the reverse 7°. He can very well be described 
as Sak-G@ri as he is known to have exterminated the Saka satraps of 
Malwa and Saurashtra in c. A.D. 395 4. Thereafter, he appears to have 


70H. C. CHAKLADAR, et Life in Ancient India : Studies in Vatsya@yana’s Kama- 
siitra (hide a yg p- 22 f 


71 a 
sao. HS, branch rere founded by the Vakataka Sarvasena c. A.D. 
See V. v. rasHi, “The Vakataka Chronology”, adien istorical Quarterly, 


XXIV (Calcutta, 1948), pp. 148 f. 

73 A. S. ALTEKAR, atalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard (Bom- 
bay, 1954), pp. 68 f. 

% V. Smrtn, op. cit., pp. 290 f. 
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made Ujjain his second capital. He gave liberal patronage to Sanskrit 
learning and appointed learned men to high posts. His minister for 
foreign affairs, for instance, was Saba of the Kautsa gotra, who, in his 
Udayagiri cave inscription, describes himself as a poet and as one con- 
versant with lexicography, logic and the ways of the world **. Chandra- 
gupta was himself a poet of no mean order as appears from several 
verses ascribed to him under the name of Vikramaditya in Sanskrit 
anthologies . According to a tradition recorded by Rajasekhara, he 
attained fame after passing a test in poetic composition at Ujjain. Kali- 
dasa seems to have lived in his court. As Chandragupta II ruled from 
c. A.D. 380 to 413, Kalidasa may have lived about A.D. 400. 

Recent researches have brought to light some important evidence 
bearing on this question. The Auchityavicharacharcha of Kshemendra 
cites the following verse from the Kuntalesvaradautya of Kalidasa as 
an illustration of adhikaranauchitya (propriety of place) 7’. 

Tha nivasati Meruh Sekharah kshmadharanam-iha vinihita-bharah 

sagarah sapta ch-anye / 

Idam-ahipati-ghoga-stambha-vibhrajamanam_ dharani-talam-ih-ai- 

va sthanam-asmadvidhanam // 


(On this [earth] lies Meru, the crest-jewel of mountains, and here, 
moreover, the seven seas also have laid their heavy weight. This surface 
of the earth is supported by the pillar-like hoods of the lord of serpents 
[Sesha]. This is [therefore] the proper seat for people like us.) 


Kshemendra has thus explained the propriety of place in this verse: 
The ambassador of a great king, not getting a seat worthy of the great- 
ness and honour due to his lord in the assembly hall of his feudatory, 
sits on the ground and (when asked why he did so) says with eloquence 
and serenity : “This is the (only) proper seat for us—(the seat) which 
is rendered immovable by the numerous pillar-like hoods of the lord of 
serpents (Sesha) ; since it is here that the Meru, the lord of mountains, 
and also the seven seas are seated. And I am (in no way) inferior to 
them.” 

Kshemendra does not state who this ambassador was or by whom 
and to whose court he was sent, but that he was Kalidasa himself and 
was sent by Vikramaditya to the court of the lord of Kuntala appears 
clear from a passage in the Sring@raprakasa of king Bhoja of Dhara ®. 
This passage tells us that when Vikramaditya asked Kalidasa how the 


75 FLEET, op. cit., 

7 See ts eee edited by F. W. Tomas). 

™ Kshemendra, Auchit yavisha@racharc Bombay, 1929), 135 f. 

7% Bhoja, Sring@raprakasa, chs. XXII-XXIV (edited by Fadugiri Yatiraja, Mad- 
ras, 1926), Introduction, p. xxii. 
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lord of Kuntala was governing his kingdom, the poet made the follow- 
ing report to him ”. 

“The lord of Kuntala, entrusting the responsibility (of governing his 
kingdom) to you, engages himself in kissing the faces of his beloved 
fragrant with wine—(the faces) which appear resplendent, as it were, 
by incomplete smiles and the lotuses on the ears of which appear promi- 
nent as the eyes are closed.” We are further told that thereupon Vikra- 
maditya gave his reply in the same verse, making only slight changes 
in it®*, which conveyed that the lord of Kuntala might continue to 
enjoy pleasures in that manner, leaving the responsibility of governing 
the kingdom to him. That Kalidasa had studied the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya and was well versed in the science of politics is clear from 
several passages in his works *. It is not, therefore, surprising if his 
patron Vikramaditya sent him as his ambassador to a royal court. 

There has been no unanimity among scholars however, about the 
identification of this lord of Kuntala. Some identify him with the 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, who, in his Talgunda inscription, is 
said to have made the royal families of the Guptas and others famous 
by giving his daughters in marriage to them ®. Kalidasa is supposed 
to have helped in bringing about this matrimonial alliance **. This view 
appears, however, improbable as Kakusthavarman lived much later than 
Chandragupta II *, who is evidently meant here by Vikramaditya. Other 
scholars take this lord of Kuntala to be the Vakataka king Pravara- 
sena II, the son of Chandragupta II’s daughter Prabhavatigupta, during 
whose reign Gupta influence was predominant at the Vakataka court ®. 
This view also does not appear to be correct ; for the Vakatakas do not 
call themselves Kuntalesas (lords of Kuntala) in any of their grants. 


* Cf. tad-yatha Kalidasah kim Kuntal-esvarah karoti iti Vikramadityena prishtah 


Askalahasitatvat kshalitani-eva kantya 
mukulita-nayanatvad vyakte-karn- otpalani | 

Pibati madhu-sugandhiny-ananani priyanam 
tvayi vinihita-bhar Kuntalanam-adhisah // 


* He changed pibati into pibatu and mn into mayi. Loc. cit. See also RAyaSex- 
HARA’S Kocyomimansa (Baroda, 1916), p 

81 See RaGuavan, “Kalidasa "OP Ke Kautilya” , Proceedings and Transactions of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, Thirteenth Session (1951), pp. 102 f. 

a fp gaeh raphia Indica, VIII (1905-6), 24 f. 

“Relations between of agin, Kadambas and Vakatakas”, Journal 
of the Bikar ond and Orissa Research Society, XII, pp. 455 f. 

* Kakusthavarman ruled c. A.D. 430-450, while Chandragupta II seems to have 
closed his reign c. A.D. 413. feeb, and Pusatxar, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 272 and 
18 respectively. 

8°K. S. Ramaswami Suastri, “King Pravarasena and Kalidasa”, Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference (Baroda, 1935), pp. 99 f. 
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Their rule did not extend to the Kuntala country, though some of them 
are known to have raided it. They had, on the other hand, matrimonial 
alliances with them sometimes **. Besides, Kalidasa, the ambassador of 
Chandragupta II-Vikramaditya, is not likely to have been treated in 





~ 


the manner described above when he first appeared in the Vakataka | 


court, since the relations of the Vakatakas and the Guptas were always 
cordial. The Kuntalesa to whose court Kalidasa was sent as an ambas- 
sador could not therefore have been the Vakataka king Pravarasena II. 


From some copper-plate grants discovered from time to time it | 
appears that there was, in this age, another royal family called Rashtra- | 
kita ruling over Kuntala which comprised Southern Maharashtra and | 


the adjoining Kanarese districts. This family ruled from Manapura 
which has been identified with Man, now a small village in the Satara 
District of the Bombay State §’. These Rashtrakiitas ef Manapura occa- 
sionally came into conflict with the Vakatakas of Vatsagulma, whose 
kingdom was conterminous with theirs. Mananka, the founder of this 
dynasty, is described in a copper-plate grant of his grandson as the ruler 
of the prosperous Kuntala country. His son Devaraja was probably the 
lord of Kuntala to whose court Kalidasa went as an envoy of his patron 
Chandragupta II-Vikramaditya. It seems that he was not received at 
first with proper respect, but later by his diplomacy he suceeded in bring- 


_ 


—— 


ing about a political alliance between the Rashtrakitas and the Guptas. — 
This tradition about the embassy of Kalidasa, recorded in several old | 


Sanskrit works, shows clearly that he was patronised by the Gupta king 
Chandragupta II-Vikramaditya who lived in c. A.D. 380 to 413. 
There is another tradition about Kalidasa which also points to the 
same date. The Prakrit k@vya Setubandha has been highly praised by 
Sanskrit poets and rhetoricians **. From the colophons of its cantos as 
well as from Bana’s account, its author is known to be Pravarasena. 
According to some scholars ®*, he was Pravarasena II of Kashmir and 
the kavya was composed to commemorate the bridge of boats which he 
constructed across the river Vitasta. This theory is, however, untenable ; 
for the Rajatarangini, which mentions the construction of the bridge, 


— 


es 


makes no reference to this kavya®. Ramadasa, a commentator of this 


work, has, on the other hand, recorded that the k@vya was actually com- 
posed by Kalidasa, who ascribed it to Pravarasena by the order of 


os Epigraphia Indica, TX (1907-8), p. 269. 
87 V. V. Mirasut, “The Rashtrakitas of Manapura”, Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, XXV (1944), pp. 36 f. 


| 


*% Bana, Harshacharita (Bombay, 1912), p. 5; Dandin, Kavyadarsa (Bhandarkar 


Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1988), p. 5. 

* Macponett, History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 1917), pp. 331-82 ; Kerr#, 
History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), pp. 97, 132 f. 

* Kalhana, Rajatarangini (edited by Stein, Bombay, 1892), canto III, v. 354. 
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Vikramaditya ®. This tradition can be satisfactorily explained only if 
this Pravarasena is identified with Pravarasena II of the main branch 
of the Vakataka dynasty * ; for, as already stated, the latter was the 
daughter’s son of Chandragupta II-Vikramaditya. This Gupta king 
appears to have sent some high officers and statesmen of his court to 
help his daughter Prabhavatigupta, who was acting as regent for her 
minor son yuvaraja Divakarasena *. Kalidasa seems to have been one 
of them. While in Vidarbha, Kalidasa must have visited Ramagiri 
(modern Ramtak, 28 miles from Nagpur), which was situated near the 
Vakataka capital Nandivardhana, modern Nandardhan™. There he 
appears to have composed his Meghadiita. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that Kalidasa helped Divakarasena’s successor Pravarasena II to com- 
pose the Setubandha as directed by his patron Chandragupta II-Vikra- 
maditya. From canto I, verse 9, of this work we learn that Pravarasena 
began to compose it soon after he came to the throne and that at times 
he found it difficult to carry it on *. On such occasions Kalidasa appears 
to have rendered him the necessary help. As Pravarasena II was a 
junior contemporary of Chandragupta II-Vikramaditya, Kalidasa must 
have lived c. A.D. 400. 

Kalidasa’s works appear to commemorate some event or other of 
the reign of Chandragupta II. His Malavikagnimitra appears to have 
been first put on the boards on the occasion of the marriage of Chandra- 
gupta’s daughter Prabhavatigupta with the Vakataka prince Rudrasena 
II ; for it recalls a similar matrimonial alliance between the rulers of 
Akaravanti (Malwa) and Vidarbha in bygone times. As shown above, 
the Meghadiita was probably composed while the poet was staying 
at the Vakataka court by the order of his patron Vikramaditya. There 
he helped the Vakataka prince Pravarasena II in composing the Prakrit 
kavya Setubandha. The Kuntalesvaradautya contained the poet’s report 
of the embassy at the court of the King Rashtrakiita of Kuntala. The 
Vikramorvasiya has in its title an unmistakable reference to the title 
Vikramaditya of his patron Chandragupta II]. The Kumarasambhava 
appears to have been composed to commemorate the birth of Chandra- 
gupta’s son Kumaragupta. The digvijaya of Raghu recalls a similar 
march by Chandragupta II “for the conquest of the whole earth”, which 
is mentioned in a contemporary inscription ®. It is noteworthy that no 


* Pravarasena, Setubandha (Nirna ar Press, Bombay, 1935), , 
% As stated before, he cannot be identified with Pravarasena II of Kashmir. 
* “Ve Minas Indica, XV (1919-20), pp. 39 f. 
‘ “Location of amagiri” » Nagpur University Journal, No. IX 


(1943), 

hep oe ahinava- raa-raddha chukka- a vihadia-paritthavia / 

Metti vva rasia nivvodhum hoi dukkaram kavva-kaha // 

“Cf. the following description of his Foreign Minister Saba: Kritsna-prithvi- 
fy rajn-aiv-eha sah-agatah, in the Udayagiri cave inscriptions. FLEET, op. cit., 
Pp. 
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such connection of the poet’s works with any events in the reign of his 
patron can be shown in any of the other theories discussed above. 

It must be admitted that we have yet no direct and incontrovertible 
evidence for fixing the date of the poet such as could have been furnished 
by a contemporary inscription mentioning his name. We know, of 





course, of one Kalidasa who is mentioned in a copper-plate grant of the | 


Vakataka king Pravarasena II *’, but he was a mere scribe and cannot, 
therefore, be identified with the illustrious Sanskrit poet. There is, how- 
ever, much circumstantial evidence, as shown above, which leaves little 
room for doubt that Kalidasa lived in c. A.D. 400 in the court of the 
well-known Gupta king Chandragupta II-Vikramaditya. 


VV. V. Mirasut, “Pattan Plates of Pravarasena II”, Epigraphia Indica, XXIII 
(1935-36), pp. 81 f. 
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T. K. VENKATARAMAN 8 


SOUTH INDIA AND INDIAN CULTURE 
Early Period 


I 


tt land south of the Narmada is compendiously described as 
A “Dakshinapatha”, from which term comes the word “Deccan”. 
In a narrow sense, Deccan includes only the Maharashtra and 
Andhra regions of modern India. But these regions were closely con- 
nected with Mysore and other areas of the south so that it is often dif- 
ficult to separate the history of these different areas. 

On the other hand, the geographical configuration of India has 
served in a sense to separate Deccan and the south from North India. 
The Vindhya mountains and the extensive forests adjoining became a 
barrier which was difficult to cross in the past. There have been, indeed, 
expeditions by ambitious rulers from the north to the south and vice 
versa : but these never led to enduring domination. Even the Mauryan 
and the Mughal Empires never included the extreme south. Political 
unity of the north and the south of India was never fully realised till 
the period of British rule. Broadly speaking, South India has been 
relatively free from the political troubles which convulsed the north 
from time to time owing to incursions from outside India. 

Still, contacts have existed between these two parts of India from 
the remote past. As Prof. Nilakanta Sastri observes : “From the prehisto- 
rical times to the present day, there has been no period when the two 
regions did not influence each other politically and culturally” +. A 
fundamental unity of culture developed which transcended differences 
of race, language, religion and environment. This broad cultural unity 
was the product of a successful synthesis of different ways of life and 
systems of thought of the various groups of people inhabiting the Indian 
sub-continent and led to a common outlook on life. 

The Deccan plateau is roughly triangular, enclosed as it is by the 
Eastern and Western Ghats. As the plateau slopes from the west to the 
east, the chief rivers of the region like the Mahanadi, the Godavari, the 
Krishna and the Kaveri have flowed eastwards and formed rich deltas 


1A History of South India, 2nd ed., p. 34. 
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on the east coast. To the west of the Western Ghats is the narrow plain 
of Konkan and Kerala. The eastern coastal area beyond the Eastern 
Ghats from the Mahanadi to Cape Comorin is broader. The northern 
part of it forms the Northern Circars and the southern area, the Coro- 
mandel. 

South India from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, being the oldest 
part of India, shows traces of the oldest inhabitants. Dravidian-speakers 
were not the only pre-Aryan people of India. Some estimate that 
human life in South India may go back to about 300,000 years. But the 
earliest relics we have of the palaeolithic people of India cannot be 
confidently dated. No skeletal remains of these have been found so far, 
though the racial strain is supposed to be Negrito. The Neolithic phase 
of Indian culture may have begun by 10,000 B.C. The people responsible 
for it—a Proto-Australoid stock—must have migrated into India accord- 
ing to Dr. Hutton from the West. Some tribes like the Veddas of Ceylon 
and the Irulas of South India are supposed to represent this strain. Agri- 
culture, domestication of animals, use of polished pottery, cotton-weaving 
and burial of the dead were known. Later, we find also the use of 
metals. Discoveries in Adichanallir in the Tirunelveli District of the 
Madras State have revealed iron implements and gold and bronze orna- 
ments. The presence of the Mediterranean racial type in the remains 
here indicate that, by now, people of the Mediterranean stock had 
entered India and mixed with the older people. The Munda languages 
associated with these older people are spoken by some tribes in North- 
East Deccan. 

The Mediterranean people perhaps entered India in successive waves 
of immigration ; probably in the later Neolithic period. These spoke 
Dravidian languages and overspread the whole of India. The bulk of 
them retreated before the onset of the Aryan-speakers to the areas south 
of the Vindhyas. The Aryan-speakers who belonged to the Alpine and 
Proto-Nordic types mixed with the Mediterranean stock in varying 
proportions, and the resultant type is the most widely distributed all 
over India. The supposition that the Mediterranean stock came from 
West Asia sezms plausible, as a large number of place-names in Iran, 
Iraq and Afghanistan show Dravidian forms. It is probable that they 
were connected with the so-called Indus Valley Culture. Skeletal relics 
found in the areas of this culture include those of Proto-Australoid, 
Mediterranean, Mongoloid and Alpine stocks ; but the dominant types 
are the first two. 

This culture which really extended as far as the upper valley of 
the Ganga on the East and Kathiawar to the West is supposed by many 
scholars to have been developed by the Dravidian-speakers. Though 
the question whether the Aryan-speakers came into contact with this 
culture or whether it disappeared before their advent is still debated, 
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many hold with justification that the references of the Aryans in their 
Vedas to the older inhabitants whom they call the Dasyus apply to 
these people. The Vedas speak of cities in which the Dasyus lived and 
the evidence of careful town-planning found in the Indus Valley Cul- 
ture shows that, as in Greece, the invaders found in the country a civili- 
sation far superior to their own. Scholars have traced several features 
of later Hinduism to the Indus Valley Culture—practice of Yoga, wor- 
ship of the Pipal and Nim trees, use of amulets of various types, worship 
of a Mother-Goddess, adoration of the Linga and the concept of Siva 
with the trident (Trista). Gold used in this culture perhaps came from 
Kolar in Mysore. 

Dravidian characteristics have been found in the Aryan language, 
and some forms even in the earliest Aryan literature—the Riguveda— 
have been regarded as non-Aryan. In Vedic speech, we find many words 
not found in other Indo-European languages. We must also remember 
that relationship between the two races was not always hostile. There 
must have been intermarriages. Large numbers of the older people be- 
came the slaves of the conquerors so much so that the term “Dasa” 
came to mean a male slave in course of time. When the Dravidian- 
speakers retreated from North India, it is probable that they left traces 
of their language amongst the Brahui of Baluchistan. 

It is well to remind ourselves that the terms “Aryan” and “Dravi- 
dian” really apply to languages and it is wrong to apply these terms 
to designate racial groups. The mixture of races has progressed all 
through the centuries in India, as in other parts of the world, and it is 
impossible to correlate language and race. 

The Aryan and Dravidian languages are distinct. The inflexion of 
words in the latter is done by agglutination. Suffixes are added to form 
cases and tenses. Words are also formed from roots by adding suffixes, 
the root itself being generally unaltered. There are only two numbers— 
singular and plural. The higher numerals are counted in tens. The 
negative conjunction is separate. Adjectives have no gender, number, 
case or degrees of comparison. Of these Dravidian languages, Tamil is 
the oldest and best organised. Malayalam, the last language to develop, 
branched out from it later. In the early period, Kerala, where Malaya- 
lam is spoken today, spoke Tamil. In its development, Malayalam lan- 
guage was greatly influenced by Sanskrit. But it still retains certain 
forms disused in modern Tamil and there is a certain difference in the 
pronounciation of words common to both languages. 

Kannada has the oldest literature next to Tamil. Tulu is between 
Malayalam and Kannada, though more related to Kannada ; Telugu has 
much in common with Kannada. Much of its early literature is lost. 
Inscriptions of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. show the earliest Telugu 
which has close affinities with Tamil and Kannada. 
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The alphabet of all Dravidian languages has been derived from 
Brahmi, though the scripts of all these languages tended to be differen- 
tiated in course of time. Kannada and Telugu developed from Brahmi 
independently. The growth of the Tamil script was by stages. In the 
inscriptions of the Pallava dynasty, the script evolved from Brahmi is, 
at first, Grantha. This early Pallava Grantha script was taken by Hindu 
colonists to Indonesia and Indo-China. The script then evolved into 
Tamil and Vatteluttu. The latter which came into existence in the early 





Christian era went out of use in the 10th century A.D. in the Tamil | 


area ; but it continued in Kerala for some time, when a new script based 
on Grantha developed and became the Malayalam script. 

A marked difference between other scripts and Tamil is the inade- 
quacy of consonants in Tamil. For instance, the letter “k” has to serve 
to indicate the sounds k, kh, g and gh. Liquid “]” is retained in Tamil 
and Malayalam, unlike as in the other scripts. 

Aryan colonists began to enter South India perhaps from 1,000 B.C. 
and this led to a further mixture of races. It was a peaceful penetration 
by periodical immigrations of small groups. The word “Dakshinapatha’ 
is found in a late hymn of the Rigveda. By the period of the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras, this colonisation increased. The Aryans first colonised 
Vidarbha (Berar) ; Panini who may be assigned to c. 600 B.C. mentions 
only Kalinga and knows nothing of South India. But Katyadyana, a 
grammarian of the 4th century B.C., who perhaps belonged to South 
India, refers to Kerala and the Pandyas and the Cholas. So, we may 
assume that, by now, Aryan colonisation had extended to all areas of 
the south. In parts of the Deccan like Maharashtra, Aryan influence 
dominated even the language of the area. But, in other areas, there 
was no extermination of the old languages, though Aryan speech greatly 
influenced them. The culture of the races also blended so that it is now 
impossible to pick out and differentiate the peculiar elements of the 
two cultures with complete certainty. 

Later legends perhaps form a faint reminiscence of the adventures 
of early Aryan pioneers—Agastya is supposed to have stopped the 
Vindhyas from growing (indicating his successful crossing) and to have 
settled down in Podiyil, the southern-most range of the Western Ghats. 
He is regarded by Tamil tradition as the father of Tamil and to have 
composed the first grammar of that language. The legend of his drink- 
ing up the sea to help the Devas to attack their foes who had taken refuge 
in the sea is due to a dim memory of overseas colonisation which has car- 
ried the cult of Agastya overseas. The legend of Parasurama who is 
said to have created the land of Kerala from the sea may be nothing 
more than an echo of Aryan colonisation of Kerala. 

Since the oldest works in the Dravidian languages appeared long 
after contact with the Aryans, we have no means of ascertaining the 
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culture of the Dravidian-speakers before their contact with the Aryans, 
except the assumptions we have made about the Indus Valley Culture. 
Some scholars have traced temple-worship (which is not found in the 
Vedas) and worship of snakes to Dravidian ideas. 


II 


Whether the empire of Magadha established by the Nandas included 
South India is debated. Kharavela, who ruled the land of Kalinga 
(Orissa) about 150 B.C., refers to Kalinga as having been ruled in the 
past by a Nanda king. Certain inscriptions of the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies A.D. found in the Mysore area refer to the rule of the Nandas in 
that area. The Mauryan Empire must have certainly included South 
India up to Mysore judging from the presence of the edicts of Asoka 
in the Mysore area. A Tamil poet of the Ist or 2nd century A.D. called 
Mamilanar refers to the Mauryas. Megasthenes, who must have vaguely 
heard of the Pandyan Kingdom in the south, mentions the legend 
that Hercules appointed his daughter, Pandaia, to rule the southern-most 
province of India. Kautilya refers to articles which came from South 
India which included precious stonés, gold and pearls, and he mentions 
also cotton fabrics from the city of Madurai. The Jaina account of Chan- 
dragupta spending his last days as a Jaina ascetic at Sravana Belgola 
in Mysore is accepted by some scholars. The second and 14th Rock 
Edicts of Asoka make it clear that the kingdoms of the Chdlas and 
Pandyas were outside the empire. The edict also refers to Keralaputra 
and Satyaputra as areas outside the empire. Keralaputra is obviously 
the kingdom of the Cheras who ruled the Kerala area. But what con- 
stituted Satyaputra is not clear. As some scholars suppose, it was perhaps 
the Kongu land comprising the Salem and Coimbatore Districts of the 
present Madras State, which, according to the early Tamil poems of the 
first three centuries B.C., were inhabited by a people called the Kosar. 
The empire of ASdka certainly included Kalinga and the regions peopled 
by the Andhras and the Maharashtras. Asoka sent missionaries to all 
the regions outside his empire. Punch-marked Purana coins found all 
over North India and South India indicate extensive trade contacts 
all over India. The presence of the inscriptions of Asoka in Prakrit and 
in the Brahmi script seems to show that the Prakrit language and the 
Brahmi script were fairly familiar in the region. There are short Brahmi 
inscriptions in certain rock-cut-beds, in certain caves in the Madurai 
and Tirunelveli Districts of the present Madras State. These are in a 
script which could be assigned to the later half of the third century B.C. 
What is interesting to notice is that, though the script is Brahmi, the 
language is primitive Tamil. The inscriptions are probably only the 
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names of the monks who occupied these beds. Evidence is clear that the 


old Tamil kingdoms had a remote past, though we have no knowledge © 


of their history till we come to the first century A.D. 

We get some details only about the Andhra power which rose in 
the Deccan. The Andhras must have been non-Aryan-speakers who 
were slowly Aryanised. In the Aitereya Brahmana (which dates before 
500 B.C.), they are classed outside the Aryan-speakers. Pliny refers to 
their power, big army and 30 fortresses. They were included in the 
Asdkan empire ; but must have become independent after it, under 
a dynasty of kings called Satavahanas or Satakarnis. Satavahana power 
gradually increased. The dynasty which came to power about 220 B.C. 
ruled for nearly four and a half centuries till the 3rd century A.D., 





and, at the height of its power, ruled over the whole of the Deccan. | 


They had, however, to engage in conflict with the Scythians (Sakas) 
who occupied the Indus delta and began to spread in the first century 
A.D. The most important king was Gautamiputra (c. 80-104). The last 
king to control the western and eastern provinces was Yagnasri who 
apparently also had a navy, as his coins bear the figure of a ship. When 
the Satavahana power fell in the third century A.D. various minor 
dynasties rose to power in different parts of the empire. 

The administrative system of the Satavahanas was based on northern 
ideas. The empire was divided into provinces (Aharas) under adminis- 
trators called Amatyas. The lowest unit of administration was the village 
under a headman (Gramika). The merchant guilds were powerful cor- 
porations which decided their own affairs and also acted as bankers. 
Foreign trade flourished and Ptolemy, a geographer, who wrote about 
130 A.D., mentions many ports. Exports were mainly muslins, while 
the imports included luxuries, like wine, glass and finer textiles. Women 
held a prominent position in society and held property out of which 
they made gifts. Sculptures at Amaravati show that they took equal part 
with men in assemblies. Buddhism flourished in the Andhra Empire, 
though most of the kings followed Brahminism. The third king of the 
dynasty, Satakarni I, is said to have performed an ASvamedha‘’ and a 
Rajasiiya. Worship of Vedic gods like Indra continued along with the 
worship of Siva and Vishnu. There was no antagonism between the 
various religious sects. At the important city of Amaravati, there was 
a big Buddhist centre which still remained a place of learning when 
the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, visited India in the 7th century A.D. 
The stiipa there was greatly enlarged and decorated under the rule of 
the Satavahanas. The sculptures give us information on the fashions 
of dress and ornaments of the people of that time. Of this stiipa, only 
the sculptured slabs and parts of the railing survive now. At Bhattiprolu, 
relics of the Buddha were placed in crystal caskets enclosed in stone 
caskets. These have inscriptions in Brahmi script. A stiipa was raised 
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over them in the third century B.C. Buddhist places of worship (Chaityas) 
and monasteries (Viharas) were carved out of rock. A simple early 


Karle (first century B.C.). Prakrit was in common use. King Hala 


| (c. 20-24 A.D.) is said to have composed a poem of 700 verses in Prakrit 
called Saptasati. 


While the early Satavahanas were ruling, the region of Kalinga 
was under a king called Kharavela who may be assigned to the first 
half of the second century B.C. He is said to have defeated a league 
of Tamil princes, to have received many costly presents from a Pandyan 
king and to have also invaded North India from time to time. He was 
a Jaina and Jainism continued to exist in Kalinga down to the time of 
Harsha. The Jainas cut out the Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves out of 


' rocks and adorned them with sculptures from Jaina legends. The ele- 


phant-motif appears for the first time in these sculptures. We do not 


| know what happened to the dynasty of Kharavela. About 500 A.D. 





North Kalinga was occupied by the dynasty called the Gangas. South 
Kalinga became part of the territories ruled by a dynasty called the 
Vishnukundins. 

We get some knowledge of conditions in the Tamil area from the 
first century A.D. through early Tamil literature called the sangam 
literature. According to legend, there existed three academies called 


_ sangams, one after the other, in the city of Madurai. These academies 
_ were composed of poets who worked under royal patronage, rewarded the 
best masterpieces and preserved them. Scholars are sceptical about these 


legends, though many of them are prepared to grant that there was a 


literary academy at Madurai. The literature of the sangam period in- 


cludes eight anthologies of poems and a collection of ten poems. Two 
epics—Silappadhikaram and Manimekhalai and a work called Kural 
are also traditionally included in it, though some modern scholars assign . 
these to a later period. The sangam works include those of poetesses. 
The sangam literature is assigned on reasonable grounds to the first 
three centuries of the Christian Era. 

Historical information gleaned from the sangam literature is scanty. 
The three most important kingdoms were those of the Cheras, the 
Cholas and the Pandyas. But there were also a number of minor chief- 
tainships and there were often wars among these states owing to the 
ambition of the rulers. The Chola kingdom was powerful under a 
great king called Karikala. His chief port, Puhar, enjoyed prosperous 
trade and a vivid account of it is given in a Tamil poem called Patti- 
nappalai. 

Karikala was famous for his impartial justice and was also a patron 
of letters. Internal troubles led to the decline of the kingdom after him 
and supremacy passed to the Chera king, Senguttuvan, who is said to 
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have ruled for more than 50 years and whose achievements are cele- 
brated by the poet Paranar. The Chera country had a number of great 
ports and was wealthy through foreign commerce. Senguttuvan estab- 
lished a temple to a goddess, Pattini Devi, and it seems that King Gaja- 
bahu of Ceylon, who attended the function held by Senguttuvan, might 
have taken the cult to Ceylon. After the decline of the Cheras, power 
passed to the Pandyan king, Neduncheliyan, who had a long and glo- 
rious reign. The achievements of this king were celebrated by the poet 
Mangudimarudan, in his Maduraikanji which also describes the magni- 
ficence of his capital, Madurai ; the land was famous from the past 
for its pearl-fishery. Neduncheliyan performed several Vedic sacrifices 
and patronised poets. The kingdom declined after him. 





The government pictured in the sangam literature is monarchy with | 
its power tempered by regard for custom. The king was expected to | 


keep up a strict moral standard, administer impartial justice, show 
solicitude for popular welfare and patronise the cause of religion and 
learning. Royal revenue consisted of the land-tax (usually one-sixth of 


the produce collected in money or kind), customs-duties, tolls on trade | 


and tributes from vassals. Each village looked after its affairs, the vil- 
lagers usually meeting under the shade of a big tree. Streets of towns 
were patrolled by watchmen. The army was organised in the traditional 


—— 


four-fold arrangement of chariots, elephants, cavalry and infantry. | 


Each chief had his own war-drum. Great respect was shown to personal 
courage, and those who fell in battle were commemorated by hero- 
stones. The art of fortification was well advanced and there was a class 
of bards who sang martial poems. As usual in all parts of India, warfare 
must not involve molestation of civilians. 

We are fortunate in getting plenty of information about foreign 
commerce through classical authors of the period. Commerce with South 
India must have been going on from the remote past. Trade was carried 
on with Chaldaea and Egypt on the West and Malaya and China on the 
East. The Queen of Sheba is said to have visited Solomon with gold and 
spices (which could have been got only from India). Solomon got pea- 
cocks and sandalwood, both South Indian. Chinese sources trace trade 
with China to the 7th century B.C. 

When Egypt became a Roman province (30 B.C.), trade increased 
further. The author of the Periplus who wrote about 81 A.D. seems to 
have visited many ports of West India and gives a good description of 
them. Pliny the Elder, who wrote about 75 A.D., and the geographer 
Ptolemy, who wrote about 130 A.D., seem to have derived their know- 
ledge from others who visited India. Amongst the ports mentioned by 
these writers are Naura (Cannanore), Tyndis (Ponnani), Muzinis (Cran- 
ganore), Neelkyanda (Kottayam), Bakare (Porakad), Kumari (Cape 
Comorin), Colchai (Korkai), Nicama (Nagapattinam), Camara (Puhar), 
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Poduke (Pondicherry) and Sopatma (Markanam). Amongst the exports 
are mentioned spices like pepper, pearls, ivory, conch-shell, precious 
stones including diamonds, teak, sandal-wood, rice, raw-cotton, indigo, 
cane-sugar, muslins, hides, animals like lions, tigers, elephants and mon- 
keys, and birds like parrots. Imports included linen, glass-ware, metals 
like lead, copper and tin, vases, lamps, wine and slaves. But the exports 
were mainly paid for by gold and silver which led to complaints by 
Pliny about drain of Roman wealth to pay for luxuries like pearls, ivory 
and muslins. Tamil poems refer to Yavana wines, lamps and vases and 
Yavana body-guards for the kings. Roman colonists seem to have settled 
down in many ports and recent excavations at Arikamedu near Pondi- 
cherry have revealed relics of Roman pottery of the period. Augustus 
is said to have received embassies from the Pandyan and Chera kings. 
Fine silks and camphor were imported from China. The trade with the 
Roman Empire increased when the Egyptian pilot, Hippalus, demons- 
trated that ships, instead of voyaging near the coast, could sail straight 
across the ocean, taking advantage of the monsoon. Trade with Rome 
now became direct, even though the voyage still took nearly 4 months. 

The social conditions depicted in the sangam literature show a 
happy and contented people who had a real joy in life. By this time, 
the culture of the Aryans and the Dravidians had become completely 
merged. Agriculture was the dominant occupation and land-owners 
commanded great respect. The bulk of the people lived in villages. But 
there was also good advance in industry. The poems spéak of 36 varieties 
of cloth and a particular variety is extolled as resembling the slough of 
the serpents or a cloud of steam. The traditional caste system is not in 
evidence ; but the people were formed into occupational groups like 
hunters, shepherds, etc. ; dress was very simple and suited to the hot 
climate. Flesh-eating was wide-spread ; but, after the coming of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, it was discarded by many. Several varieties of liquor 
were known. There was much freedom of movement to women and 
love-marriages were common. Indeed, a good deal of the poems deal 
with love and, according to an ideal conception, it had different mani- 
festations resulting from different environments. The Tamil grammar, 
Tolkappiam, indicates that the sacramental form of the marriage with 
appropriate rituals came later, due to the influence of Aryans. The art 
of music was well known and the musical instruments included a stringed 
instrument called the Yal, the flute and the drum. Dancing was prac- 
tised and there was a well-accomplished class of courtesans. Amuse- 
ments included hunting, wrestling, boxing and gambling. We have refe- 
rences to the staging of plays. Fine arts must have been practised, as 
we hear that the walls of houses were covered with paintings. We hear 
that the Chola Palace at Puhar was built by Magadhan artisans, Malava 
smiths and Yavana carpenters working with local craftsmen. The people 
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were hospitable to strangers and had a high conception of morality. Like 
all the people of those times, they had great faith in astrology and 
omens. Sati was known, but was not general. Some customs like tonsure 
of the widows after the death of their husbands and the husbands tying 
a consecrated string called Mangalyam or the Tali round the neck of 
the bride on the occasion of the marriage (which have continued down 
to our times) are ascribed by some scholars to pre-Aryan customs which 
had persisted. 

Religious conditions show the same amalgamation of the faiths of 





Ta, 


the Aryans and the Dravidians. The sangam poems refer to Vedic © 
deities like Indra, Yama, Vishnu, Siva and Balarama. A favourite — 


Dravidian god, Muruga, was identified with Subrahmanya, son of Siva. 
Mayon, the god with the flute of the shepherds, was identified with 
Krishna. Korravai, the goddess of the hunters, was identified with Durga, 


the consort of Siva. There were special sacred dances for many of the | 


deities which had come down from the past. We hear also of the worship 
of trees and serpents. The kings also performed Vedic sacrifices. Jainism 
came to the Tamil country probably even before Chandragupta and 
Buddhism must have been introduced even before Asoka. All the sects 
lived in harmony. But, perhaps as a result of the introduction of Buddhist 
philosophy, we find a note of disgust for worldly existence in later lite- 
rature, particularly in the epic, Manimekhalai. 

By the time of the sangam period, Tamil had been fully formed 
and had also imbibed several words and ideas from Sanskrit. The oldest 
Tamil grammar, Tolkappiam, is said to show the influence of the gram- 
mar of a Sanskrit author, Indra, who lived before Panini and whose 
work is now lost. The Paripadal consisting of poems on deities shows 
much familiarity with the Upanishads and the Puranas. The Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata were well known. The Kural consists of 1330 
verses, divided into 133 sections ; 38 sections deal with ethics ; 70 consist 
of political maxims and the rest deal with love. The work shows great 
knowledge of the works of Kautilya and Vatsyayana but is also origi- 
nal. Unlike Kautilya’s Arthasastra, the Kural emphasises that the only 
foundation for the conduct of the state must be a moral one. It is sup- 
posed to be written by an author called Tiruvalluvar. Some authors like 
Prof. Nilakanta Sastri assign this work not to the sangam Age but to 
the period 450 to 500 A.D. Silappadhikaram is the story of a merchant 
called Kévalan and his wife Kannaki. Its author is said to be a Chera 
prince and the scene of the story is placed in all the three kingdoms. 
The Manimekhalai ascribed to a Buddhist author, Sattanar, is the story 
of the daughter of Kovalan and contains a clear description of Hinayana 
philosophy. 

Both these epics are ascribed by some authors to the 5th or 6th cen- 
tury A.D. But the presence in these works of references to the Pallavas 
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who ruled the land in that period makes many others subscribe to the 
traditional view that they were also composed in the sangam Age, though 
additions may have been made in later times. 

To the post-sangam period belong the Naladi, an anthology of 400 
verses in 40 chapters by a Jaina author, Padumanar and two works now 
lost—Valayapati and Kundalakesi. 


Il 


Very little is known of the extreme south from 300 to 600 A.D. This 
period of darkness is generally ascribed to the destruction caused by a 
tribe called the Kalabhnas who overthrew all the old dynasties. 

But, in the Deccan, several minor dynasties succeeded the Satava- 
hanas in various parts of the Satavahana empire. The eastern areas 
came under the Ikshvakus who ruled from 250 to 300 A.D. These were 
Buddhists and under them Nagarjunakonda became a great centre of 
religion and art. The stiipas there were modelled on those of Amaravati. 
It is supposed that the Buddhist saint, Nagarjuna, spent his last days 
in a monastery there. The sculptures there represent chiefly scenes from 
the life of the Buddha. Other minor dynasties followed the Ikshvakus, 
the last during the Vishnukundins who rose to power in the Guntir 
area of Andhra Pradesh by the beginning of the 5th century A.D. The 
Kadambas set up their power in the south-west in the middle of the 
4th century A.D. The dynasty consisted of Brahmana rulers who per- 
formed Vedic sacrifices and issued Prakrit inscriptions. The Pallavas 
set themselves up in the south-east by the 4th century A.D. Between 
the Kadambas on the west and the Pallavas in the east were the Gangas 
in the southern part of the Mysore area who appear by the beginning 
of the 5th century A.D. 

When Samudra Gupta raided the Deccan in the middle of the 4th 
century A.D., he found a number of rulers. He claims to have defeated, 
captured and liberated 12 kings of Dakshinapatha including Vishnu- 
gopa of Kanchi, evidently an early Pallava king. Whether Samudra 
Gupta actually reached Kanchi (the Pallava capital) is not certain. 
This expedition must have also added to the unsettlement in the poli- 
tical affairs of the area. 

The Vakatakas who dominated the western part of the Deccan till 
the 6th century added to the structures and paintings at Ajanta. They 
had matrimonial relations with the Guptas in the north and the Kadam- 
bas in the south and dealings with the Vishnukundins in the east. Many 
think that they formed the channel through which Gupta culture and 
art influenced Deccan and, ultimately, the south through the Pallavas. 
The Ajanta art of painting influenced painting at Sittannavasal under 
the Pallavas, painting in the Tanjore temple under the Cholas and 
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painting at Sigiriya in Ceylon. By the middle of the 6th century Kala- 
bhra rule was overthrown by Simhavishnu (574-600), the Pallava king 


in the north and Kadunkon, the Pandyan king in the south (590-620). | 


At the same time, the Chalukyas rose to power in the Deccan. There 


begins a period of struggle between the Pallavas, the Pandyas and the | 


Chialukyas. 


The origin of the Pallavas has been a subject of discussion. They | 


seem to have been originally feudatories of the Satavahanas, who rose 
to power after their fall. We know nothing definitely about the early 
Pallavas except that they used Prakrit for their inscriptions at first and 
later Sanskrit. It is only from the time of Simhavishnu in the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. that we are able to have a connected account of their history. 

In the time of Mahendhravarman (600-630), the successor of Sim- 
havishnu, began the duel of the Pallavas and the Chalukyas. The Cha- 
lukyan king, Pulakegin II (609-642)), deprived the Pallavas of much of 
their territory in the north. Narasimhavarman I (630-668) defeated 
the Chalukyas and sent two naval expeditions to Ceylon to restore a 
prince who had lost his throne there. Pallava power was exhausted by 
constant wars. By the middle of the 8th century, the Chalukyas had 





— 











been displaced by the Rashtrakiitas and these inherited the quarrel with | 


the Pallavas. Meanwhile, the Pandyas increased in power in the south 


and finally, by the 9th century A.D., Pallava power disappeared. Caste | 


system was still fluid in South India. The Kadamba king, Kakusthavar- 


man, who belonged to a Brahmana family, married his daughter to a | 


Vaisya prince ; Brahmanas adopted a military or commercial profession. 
Kshattriyas practised trade. The Pallavas had a highly systematised 
administration and an elaborate secretariat. Royal orders were recorded 
by secretaries for transmission. A number of taxes are mentioned in 
the inscriptions and the manufacture of salt and sugar seems to be a 
government monopoly. Villages were looked after by assemblies which 
maintained detailed record of lands, managed temples and looked 
after tanks and other public works. Towns also seem to have had their 
own assemblies. This system of local autonomy was to be developed 
further under the Cholas. Monarchy was hereditary ; but we find a 
curious instance when the Pallava king, Nandivarman II (731-795), 
was elected by the ministers and the principal citizens. 

The later kings were strong adherents of Brahmanism. Mahendra- 
varman, who was at first a Jaina, is supposed to have been converted 
by the Saivite saint, Appar. Though the Pallava kings showed religious 
toleration, the period saw a great religious renaissance in favour of 
Brahmanism, as against Buddhism and Jainism. 

Saivite saints, called Nayanmars, and Vaishnavite saints, called 
Alvars, made impassioned emotional appeals for devotion to God in 
the popular language, travelled from shrine to shrine, held discussions 
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with opponents and composed hymns to be sung. As a result of their 
activities, Jainism and Buddhism began to decline. Appar, who was at 
first a Jaina and then became a Saivite, is said to have converted Mahen- 
dravarman I from Jainism. His contemporary, Sambanda, worked in 
the Pandyan country in which also Jainism was strong and converted 
the Pandyan king. He disputed also with the Buddhists. A century later 
to them was Sundara. The hymns of these three were later (11th 
century) arranged in a collection called Devaram (garland of God). 
A little later to these saints was Manikkavachaka who is supposed to 
have been the minister of a Pandyan king (perhaps Varaguna II, 862- 
880) ; he carried on debates with the Buddhists and composed 51 hymns 
called Tiruvachakam. The Saivite saints called Nayanmars number 63 
and flourished between the 6th and 9th century. They included a 
woman and an outcaste. The Vaishnavite saints called Alvars (200- 
800 A.D.) also include a woman and an outcaste. The most important 
of these were Tirumangai (middle of the 8th century) who seems to 
have been originally a chief, and Nammlavar (also called Satakopa). 
One of the Alvars, Kulasekara, who ruled Kerala, was well versed in 
Sanskrit and Tamil. Later on all the Vaishnavite hymns were made 
into a collection called Nalayiraprabandham (group of 4,000 verses). 

While the Nayanmars and Alvars were appealing to the people in 
the vernacular, another group attacked Buddhism and Jainism in philo- 
sophical writings in Sanskrit. Kumarila Bhatta (8th century) was a 
master of several languages and vehementally opposed the Buddhists 
in public debates. His writings stressed the ritual side of the religion 
as expressed in the Mimamsa. Sankara (788-820), who was born in 
Kerala, travelled all over India. He propounded his Advaita Philosophy 
(Monism) based on the Vedanta at Varanasi and wrote commentaries 
on the Brahma Siitras of Badarayana, the upanishads and the Bhagvad 
Gita. While the Mimamsa !ooks to the ritual side of the Vedas as impor- 
tant, the Vedanta school of Sankara attached importance to the side of 
the Vedas dealing with knowledge. Nothing is real except the supreme 
Soul of God (Brahman) and the individual soul (Jiva) is identified with 
it. Sankara imitated Buddhist organisation by setting up monasteries in 
all the cardinal points at Sringeri, Dvaraka, Badrinath, Piri and Kanchi. 
His philosophy was spread by his pupil, Sivasena, overseas in Kambiija. 

The age saw also the rise of repellent Saivite sects, like the Pasupa- 
tas, Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. Some of them ate food from a skull, 
drank liquor and indulged in orgies. In extreme cases, a devotee offered 
his own head in sacrifice. 

It is noteworthy that the Pallavas patronised both Sanskrit and 
Tamil. Mahendravarman I is credited with the authorship of the San- 
skrit farce—Mattavilasa Prahasanam, caricaturing Buddhist monks and 
the Saivite Kapalikas. Bharavi is said to have visited the court of Sim- 
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havishnu. He described the conflict between Siva and Arjuna in his 
Kiratarjuniyam of 18 cantos. Dandin lived for many years at the court 
of Narasimhavarman II (680-720). His important work—Kavyadarsa— 
dealt with rhetoric. Avantisundarikatha—a prose work of his, has sur- 
vived only in part. 

Kanchi, the capital, was a famous seat of learning. According to Yuan 
Chuang, Dharmapala who became the vice-chancellor of the Nalanda 
University, belonged to Kanchi. Mayiirasarmon, who became the Ka- 
damba ruler (345-360), went to Kanchi to complete his Vedic studies. 
Dinnaga, the Buddhist philosopher, is said to have visited Kanchi. Some 
think that the extant plays ascribed to Bhasa were adaptations made of 
the original plays at Kanchi in the reign of Narasimhavarman II. Yuan 
Chuang, who says that Kanchi was about 6 miles in circumference, also 
notes that the people esteemed learning. 

The inscriptions of Nripatunga (855-896), one of the rulers, speak 
of a Vaishnavite monastery at Kaveripakkam which had many scholars 
and a college at Bahir (near Pondicherry) which taught 14 courses in- 
cluding the Vedas and Sastras. 

In Tamil literature, we have the Nandikkalambakam—a poem of 
80 verses praising Nandivarman III (844-866). To the same reign could 
be ascribed Perundevanar’s rendering of the Mahabharata in mixed 
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prose and verse, of which only a small part is extant. The earliest extant | 


lexicon in Tamil called Divakaram dates to the 8th century. 

Pallava traditions were carried overseas by colonists. Narasimhavar- 
man II seems to have sent embassies to China. A Tamil inscription in 
Thailand mentions a Vishnu temple and a tank called Avani-Naranam 
named after one of the titles of Nandivarman III. The kings of Kam- 
biija (Cambodia) assumed the suffix “Varman” like the Pallavas, built 
temples in South-Indian style and worshipped Siva in the form of Nata- 
raja. The Sanskrit inscription of Milavarman of Borneo is held by 
Dr. Vogel to be in South-Indian Pallava script. 

Stone architecture begins with the Pallavas. At first, the structure is 
a pillared hall (Mandapa) with cells in the back-wall, all cut out of 
rock. In Mahamallapuram, the chief Pallava port (now called Maha- 
balipuram), more elaborate mandapas and monolithic shrines (called 
Rathas) arose. The mandapas were adorned with sculptures including 
superb depictions of Durga fighting with a demon, Mahishasura, Vishnu 
reclining on his snake-bed, Vishnu’s incarnation as a boar and Krishna 
protecting his people from incessant rain by lifting over them the hill 
called Govardhana. A cliff is covered with sculptures whose centre pic- 
tures the Puranic theme of the descent of the Ganga and the realistic 
representations of animals in this include those of elephants and deer. 
Portraits of Simhavishnu and Mahendravarman I are sculptured in 
relief in one of the mandapas. In the words of Dr. Coomaraswamy “A 
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detached group representing a monkey family is a master-piece of 
animal sculpture” ?. 

The Rathas were evidently modelled after earlier wooden proto- 
types and copy the Buddhist Chaitya or Vihara. The Dharmaraja 
Ratha illustrates the Chaitya type and the Ganesa Ratha, the Vihara 


Temples in stone begin from the time of Narasimhavarman II. These 
are represented by the shore-temple at Mahamallapuram and the Kai- 
lasanatha and Vaikuntha Perumal Temple. The sanctuary is covered by 
a pyramidal tower (Vimana). In the Vaikuntha Perumal Temple, this 
Vimana is 60 feet high and the cloisters are covered by sculptures repre- 
senting Pallava history from its legendary origin. Unlike the later 
temples, the outer tower (Gopura) is small or absent. 

Jaina cave paintings at Sittannavasal (Pudukottah area) are of the 
Pallava period. They connect the Ajanta paintings with Chola paint- 
ings. A musical treatise is inscribed on a hill in the same area (Kudimi- 
yamalai) which is ascribed to Mahendravarman I; but some writers 
doubt this and ascribe it to a different author. 

The early Chalukyas (called the Chalukyas of Badami to contrast 
them with the later Chalukyas or the Chalukyas of Kalyani), who rose 
to power by the middle of the 6th century A.D., consolidated again the 
unity of the Deccan which had disappeared after the end of the Sata- 
vahana power. The greatest king of the dynasty—PulakeSin II (609- 
642)—became the most powerful ruler of South India owing to his wide 
conquests. He obtained large territories from Mahendravarman I, the 
Pallava king and conquered the Vishnukundins. The area of Vengi con- 
quered from the Pallavas (the area between the lower Godavari and 
the lower Krishna) was placed under his brother, Vishnuvardhana, the 
founder of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty. Pulakesin checked the attempt 
of Harsha to conquer the south. In 625, he sent an embassy to Khusru II, 
of Persia, according to a Muslim historian. PulakeSin was defeated and 
killed by Narasimhavarman I. (630-668), the Pallava ruler ; but the 
duel was continued by his successors, one of whom Vikramaditya II 
(733-745) even occupied Kanchi for a time. Quite in tune with Hindu 
traditions, Vikramaditya, as indicated by his Kannada inscription on a 
pillar in Kailasanathan Temple, gave liberal gifts to the temples at 
Kanchi. The Early Chalukyas were displaced by the Rashtrakitas by 
the middle of the eighth century. 

Yuan Chuang, who visited the Chalukya kingdom, found the people 
warlike, grateful for anything done to them and selfsacrificing to help 
those in distress. He noted that the vassals of the king were loyal to 
him. 


? History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 103. 
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Developments in art include Buddhist cave paintings at Ajanta. 
Aihole is full of temples and Hindu temple architecture begins with 
these. The earliest temple (about 450) is, simply, a hall scooped out of 
rock. A later temple of the 6th century dedicated to Durga has a 
low tower over the sanctum, which is curvilinear as in the temples of 





North India. At Badami, there are caves dug out of rock and adorned | 


with Vaishnavite sculptures. The temples at Pattadakal (near Badami) 
include the Viriipakhsa temple (740) which is modelled after the Kaila- 
sanatha temple of Kanchi. As in the southern temples, the tower is 
formed of terraces, diminishing in size as it rises. The sanctum is well 


ee one 


separated from the mandapa which is pillared. The external walls are 


covered by sculptures from the Ramayana. 

The Rashtrakiitas displaced the Early Chalukyas about 750 A.D. and 
ruled till 973 A.D. Altekar * remarks: “Very few Hindu dynasties have 
ruled in their full glory for so long a period (more than two centuries)”. 
Several of these kings interfered in the affairs of North India and en- 
gaged in a competition with the Girjara-Pratiharas of Kanawj and the 
Palas of Bengal for supremacy. 

Dhruva (780-792) defeated Vatsaraja, the Girjara ruler, though 
there was no annexation of territory. His successor, Govinda III (792- 
814), defeated Nagabhata II, the Girjara king, and his ally Dharma- 
pale of Bengal, and received the submission of Chakrayudha of Kanawj. 
His brother, Indra, was his viceroy in Gujarat. 


A later king, Indra III (915-927), waged successful war against — 


Mahipala I of Kanawj. Krishna III (939-966) was supreme in the penin- | 


sula. The dynasty was displaced by the Chalukyas under Taila II in 
973. 

Women held an important position and the princesses were well 
trained in government. The Queen of Dhruva issued her own orders 
and gifted lands herself. Courtesans enjoyed great honour and wealth 
and one of the kings, Amoghavarsha I (814-880), even employed them 
in embassies. This king, peaceful by nature, devoted himself to religion 
and learning (a Jaina catechism—Prasnottararatnamalika—is aittri- 
buted to him). He seems to have patronised Jainism, though he did not 
abandon his Hindu beliefs. He is also supposed to be the author of 
Kavirajamarga, the first known work in Kannada poetics. Perhaps, it 
was the composition of his court-poet, Nripatunga. Though Kannada 
literature had already developed, this is the earliest extant work. It 
is based partially on Dandin’s Ka@vyadarsa. Kannada literature developed 
fast. 

Pampa, a contemporary of Krishna III, translated into Kannada a 
part of the Mahabharata in which Arjuna appears as the hero. A later 


* Rashtrakiitas and Their Times, pp. 413-14. 
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contemporary of his, Ponna, composed the Santipurana on the life of 
the sixteenth Jaina Tirthankara. His mastery of Kannada and Sanskrit 
got for him the title of “Master of Two Languages” from Krishna III. 

Sanskrit learning was also encouraged. The earliest extant champu 
(composition in both verse and prose)—Nala Champu—was written by 
Trivikrama Bhatta, a contemporary of Indra III. The Jaina writer, 
Sdémadeva, contemporary of Krishna III, and his contemporary, Hala- 
yudha, wrote many Sanskrit works. Narayana, a minister of Krishna III, 
set up a college attached to a temple at Salatgi with 27 boarding houses, 
where students lived, boarded and studied free. 

The earlier excavations of rock-shrines at Ellora was by the Bud- 
dhists from 450 to 650. These include two monasteries with three storeys 
nearly 50 feet high and with extensive courtyards in front. The sculp- 
tures depict life-like representations of the people of the period, their 
dress and ornaments. 

Hindu art at Ellora, in its earliest form, is modelled after Buddhist 
art. The earliest structure is only a pillared mandapa with a cell beyond. 
Later appeared rock-hewn-monolithic temples like the temple of Kai- 
lasa, resembling the Viripaksha temple at Pattadakal, but of a bigger 
size excavated by Krishna I (756-775). The sculptures in this include 
images of Siva and Vishnu and depiction of episodes from the epics 
like a realistic picture of Ravana trying to uproot Kailasa. Vincent Smith 
remarks of this structure that it is “a work of which any nation might 
be proud and an honour to the king under whose patronage it was 
executed” ¢. 

The Western Ganga dynasty ruled in Mysore and consisted of 25 
rulers, most of whom were Jainas. Several kings were accomplished. 
Madhava II (475-500) is said to have mastered the upanishads and to 
have written a commentary on the sutra of Dattaka, a predecessor of 
Vatsyayana in erotics. 

Durvinita (later 6th century) not merely wrote in Sanskrit but also 
in Kannada. But his works are lost. Sivamara II (8th century) wrote 
on logic, philosophy and drama in Sanskrit. He also is said to have 
written a work in Kannada on elephants (GajaSastra). Bituga II (10th 
century) was well versed in Jaina philosophy. 

Chamunda Raya, minister of Rajamalle IV (10th century) built at 
Sravana Belgola a Jaina temple and a statue of Gomatisvara, son of 
the first Tirthankara, of huge dimensions (983). The monolithic statue, 
56'/2 feet high, depicts the saint standing, absorbed in meditation. Cha- 
munda Raya also wrote the earliest extant prose-work in Kannada— 
Chamunda Raya Purana, dealing with the legends concerning 24 Tir- 
thankaras. 


4 Early History of India, 4th edition, p. 447. 
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SOUTH INDIA AND INDIAN CULTURE 
Medieval Period 


HE period opens with the conflict for supremacy between the 
Cholas on the one hand and the Rashtrakiitas and their suc- 
cessors, the later Chalukyas, on the other. This exhausts all the 

powers and leaves the way open for the rise of smaller powers—the 
Yadavas and the Kakatiyas in the north and the Hoysalas and the 
Pandyas in the south. Muslim invasion which began by the end of 
the thirteenth century unsettled all these four states. Most of the Deccan 
fell under Muslim rule—first under the Sultans of Delhi and then 
under the Bahmani Dynasty. Contemporaneously with the establishment 
of the Bahmanis (fourteenth century) rose the Empire of Vijayanagar 
which consolidated the south under Hindu rule. The former disinte- 
grated in the sixteenth century and the latter in the seventeenth century. 


I 


The Chodlas who were living in obscurity rose to power about 
A.D. 850. Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1016) extended the Chola Empire to 
include Mysore, Coorg and North Ceylon. The Tungabhadra, a tribu- 
tary of the Krishna, became the northern boundary of the empire. Raja- 
raja also used his naval power to destroy the Chera fleet and conquer 
the Laccadive and Maldive Islands. He began the practice of recording 
achievements in historical introductions in his inscriptions which was 
followed by his successors. He had diplomatic relations with the Sai- 
lendra kings of Sri Vijaya in Sumatra and helped the construction of 
a Buddhist monastery at Nagapattinam (a port of the Chola Empire) 
by one of the Sailendra rulers. While Prof. Nilakanta Sastri believes 
that colonists from the Pandyan land set up the Sailendra Empire, Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar thinks that they came from Kalinga. 

Rajendra I (1012-1044), his worthy son, occupied the rest of Ceylon 
and conquered from the later Chalukyas the area between the Tungha- 
badhra and the Krishna. He sent an expedition against the Eastern 
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Gangas of Kalinga and then to the valley of the Ganga where his 
forces defeated Mahipala I of Bengal (1025). Some South Indian chiefs 
settled down in Bengal and one of them founded the Sena Dynasty in 
Bengal and another the Karnata Dynasty of Mithila. Elements of North- 
ern Saivism seem to have been brought into South India. Relations with 
the Sailendras became hostile and the Chola navy conquered Sri Vijaya 
(1025). The Andamans and the Nicobars were also annexed. The Chola 
Empire was at its height, and became the biggest Hindu State in India 
then. Rajendra also sent embassies to China. 

The next important king, Kulottunga I (1070-1118), was really the 
Eastern Chalukya king. From the time of Rajaraja, there were matri- 
monial alliances with the Eastern Chalukyas who had become subordi- 
nate to the Chdlas, and Kuldttunga became thus the heir to the Chola 
throne. The Chola Empire in his reign included all territory south of 
the Krishna and the Tunghabhadhra and extended up to the Godavari 
on the east. The Chola ruler had diplomatic relations with the Gahad- 
valas of Kanawj. His oversea contacts were also important. He had 
diplomatic relations with Kambiija and Pagan (in Burma). He sent an 
embassy of 72 merchants to China in 1077. Relations with the Sailendras 
became again friendly, and a Sailendra king sent an embassy to the 
Chola kings to consult about matters connected with the monastery at 
Nagapattinam built by his ancestors (1090). 

Later kings were not competent and by the thirteenth century, Chola 
power declined. 

The Chola kings maintained great pomp and the coronations were 
magnificent affairs. Choice of one of the sons as the Yuvaraja in the 
life-time of the father obviated wars of succession. The royal house- 
hold was extensive. The king was advised by a body of officers (Udan- 
kiittam) who were in constant attendance on him. There was an elabo- 
rate bureaucracy of various grades. 

The land was divided into provinces (Valanadu or Mandalam), 
Districts (Nadu) and groups of villages (Kirram). Large towns (Tani- 
yur) formed separate units. The chief revenues of the state came from 
land-revenue, customs, tolls, various kinds of profession taxes, profits 
of justice and revenue from irrigation, mines and forests. Voluntary 
payments were made by the people for particular purposes. Land was 
carefully ‘surveyed and the share of the state was collected in cash or 
kind. Land was classified into taxable and tax-free lands, and the tax 
varied according to the nature of the land and the crop. 

The army consisted of elephantry, cavalry and infantry. Inscriptions 
refer to regiments working corporately and making grants to temples. 

There was a special bodyguard for the king (Velaikkarar). Similar 
bodyguards existed in the Chalukyan, Pandyan and Hoysala Kingdoms. 
A navy was maintained. 
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Courts were well organised. Usage, documents and witnesses were 
the factors taken into account. Where these were lacking, recourse 
was had to trial by ordeal. Criminal law was not severe. But treason 
was punished with death and confiscation of property. 

The village assemblies of the Pallava period now became fully 
developed. We hear of two kinds of these—the Orar (that of the ordi- 
nary village) and the Sabha (assembly of villages gifted to Brahmana 
settlers). Inscriptions give us detailed knowledge of the working of 
these assemblies. The assembly, which consisted of all the inhabitants, 
constituted committees to look after various matters—justice, fields, 
tanks, gardens, etc., and their work was supervised by another com- 
mittee. The number of these committees and the members thereof dif- 
fered from village to village. Qualifications laid down for the members 
of these committees include ownership of land of 1'/2 acres, residence 
in own house, age from 35 to 70, and knowledge of the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas. Those who had served for the last three years, who had 
failed to submit accounts, who had broken caste rules or committed 
serious sins were excluded. Of the persons nominated, one member was 
chosen by lot for each ward. The assembly also passed resolutions on 
general matters. While the central government looked after foreign 
policy, maintenance of law and order, popular welfare, survey of land, 
construction of big irrigation canals and encouragement of art and 
learning, local authorities looked after all matters concerning land, in- 
cluding collection of land revenue, famine relief, reclamation of waste 
land, conveyance of property subject to royal sanction, taxation for 
local purposes, detection of crime, decisions of cases (though punish- 
ments were awarded by central officials), maintenance of roads and 
local irrigation works like tanks, upkeep of endowments, looking after 
temples and education. Members of the committees served in an hono- 
rary capacity ; but the village officials were paid. 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri remarks with justice : “Between an able 
bureaucracy and active local assemblies which in various ways fostered 
a live sense of citizenship, there was attained a high standard of admi- 
nistrative efficiency and purity.” ! 

Caste system was well established. Besides this, we find the industrial 
class divided into right—hand and left—hand castes. The origin of these 
names is still discussed. But, in the Chola period, all castes lived in 
harmony. Women attached to the temples (Devadasis) were learned 
and accomplished. They enjoyed great prestige and wealth and endowed 
charities. They cultivated the art of dancing as laid down in Bharata’s 
Natya Sastra, the style of dancing being hence called “Bharata Natya”. 

The Chélas gave special attention to the construction of irrigation 


1 Colas, 2nd ed., p. 514. 
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canals and agriculture continued to be the dominant occupation. The 
chief industries cultivated were weaving (particularly important at 
Kanchi), metal work, the craft of the jeweller and manufacture of salt 
from the sea at Markanam (South Arcot District of Madras State). It 
was the great age of temples and the economic importance of these 
has been well recognised. Employment was provided in their construc- 
tion, upkeep and daily services. Casting of images employed workers 
in stone and metal and making of ornaments and vehicles in gold and 
silver, the jeweller. Festivals were accompanied not only by entertain- 
ments and learned contests but by fairs and markets. The poor were 
relieved and medical relief given in temples. Temples often had schools 
to impart education of different kinds. Fine arts received encourage- 
ment in the scope given to the artists in sculpture and painting and in 
the encouragement of music and dancing as part of the routine of the 
temples. Tamil Hymns of the past were regarded as equal to the Vedas 
and sung in temples. People assembled there to consider local affairs 
or hear religious discourses. 

Several trunk-roads fostered trade. Inland trade flourished in salt 
and luxury goods like pearls from the Gulf of Mannar. Merchant guilds 
looked after internal and external trade. Trade was carried on with 
China, Malaya and the Persian Gulf. Horses were imported from 
Arabia. The merchant guild called NanadeSis travelled all over India 
and overseas. A fragmentary Tamil inscription from Sumatra (1088) 
refers to it. The guild also built a temple of Vishnu at Pagan in Burma. 

The Hindu religious revival of the Pallava period continued. Natha- 
muni (824-924) gave final shape to the Vaishnava Canon by collecting 
the songs of the Alvars into a group of 4,000 verses. He expounded 
Vaishnava philosophy in his Ydga Rahasya, and travelled all over India. 
He set up his seat at Srirangham. Ramanuja (1017-1137) succeeded 
Nathamuni at Srirangham and travelled also in North India, spreading 
Vaishnavism there. He rejected Sankara’s doctrine and held that the 
Upanishads do not support a strict Monism. His Visishtadvaita Philo- 
sophy (Qualified Monism), while holding that the soul (Jiva) was of 
the same substance as God (Brahman) and sprang from Him, is not 
absorbed in Him, but exists near Him and attains this grace only by 
devotion to God who is identified with Vishnu. He commented on the 
Brahma Siitras in his Sri Bhashya and on the Bhagavad Gita in his 
Gita Bhashya. Upanishadic philosophy was held to support devotion 
to God. Ramanuja had to seek refuge in the Hoysala Kingdom about 
1098 owing to the hostility of the Chola ruler, Kulottunga I. He con- 
verted there Vishnuvardhana (1110-1152), and set up a monastery at 
Melkote. He returned later to Srirangam and died there in 1137. 

Vaishnavism diverged into many schools. Nimbarka, who belonged 
to Andhra Pradesh, spent most of his life at Brindavan in North India 
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(where he died about 1162) and founded a new sect. His philosophy 
called Dvaitadvaita, a compromise between Monism and Dualism, holds 
that, while the soul (Jiva) is different from God (Brahman) in that it 
has a distinct existence, it is also non-different in the sense that it has 
no independent existence apart from God. He preached personal devo- 
tion to Krishna and his consort, Radha. 

Madhwa (1198-1275), who belonged to the Kannada area, also tra- 
velled all over North India. He believed that the soul (Jiva) is dif- 
ferent from God and that it could be saved only when it recognizes that 
it is dependent on God—a philosophy of Dualism (Dvaita). He, like 
Ramanuja, identifies God with Vishnu. He built a temple for Krishna 
at Udipi in the Kannada area and preached devotion to him in his 
prolific writings. He is said to have known Persian, and discussed reli- 
gion with Muslim theologians. Like Sankara and Ramanuja, he com- 
mented on the Upanishads, the Brahma Siitras and the Bhagavad Gita. 
and set up monasteries. His followers are plentiful in Mysore and other 
Kannada areas. 

Schism appeared later amongst the followers of Ramanuja who 
became divided into a Northern and a Southern School. Pillai Loka- 
charya (13th century) was the founder of the latter and his teachings 
were spread by Manavala Mahamuni (14th century) in his commentaries 
on Vaishnava religious works. This school emphasized the use of Tamil 
hymns and considered that the soul, when it surrendered to God, was 
automatically saved by God. The Northern School stressed the use of 
Sanskrit and held that the soul has also to exert itself to win the grace 
of God. Its exponent, Vedanta DeSsika (1268-1369), wrote commentaries 
on the works of Ramanuja. He wrote both in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
Ritual worship in Vaishnava temples was regulated by works called 
Pancharatra Samhitas. Vaishnava literature in the Tamil land was 
mainly in Sanskrit at first. But, later, a mixture of Tamil and Sanskrit 
(Manipravala) came into vogue. 

Saivism also developed. Though the Choélas showed toleration and, 
often, both Siva and Vishnu were worshipped in the same temple, the 
kings generally adhered to Saivism. Nambi Andar Nambi (close of the 
10th century) collected the Saiva canon into 11 books and this collec- 
tion includes the Devaram of Sambanda, Appar and Sundara, the 
Tirumandiram of Tirumilar (consisting of 3,000 verses), the Tiruva- 
chakam of Manikkavachaka and the compositions of a contemporary 
of Nambi, Pattinattuppillai. Saivism, also developed a philosophy in 
the Tamil area called Saiva Siddhanta. 

The Saiva-Siddhanta philosophy has as its sources the 28 Saiva 
Agamas, hymns of Saiva saints and philosophical works of Saiva thin- 
kers. God is identified with Siva. The soul (Jiva) is of the same essence 
as God, but not identical. It is saved by divine grace. 
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The first important work in Saiva-Siddhanta was the Sivagnana- 
bodam of Meykandar (13th century), a short Tamil treatise based on 
the Sanskrit Raurava Agama. His disciple, Arunandi, composed in 
Tamil verse the Sivagnanasiddhiar which explains his master’s views 
and discusses and refutes 14 rival systems of philosophy. By the close 
of the thirteenth century appeared Umapati Sivachariar (c. 1290-1320), 
who wrote eight works on Saiva Siddhanta. Besides religious works, he 
also began the composition in Tamil of Puranas of local shrines (Sthala 
Puranas) with his account of the Chidambaram shrine. Ritual worship 
in Saivite temples was regulated by a number of Saiva Agamas. 

Buddhism, though declining, still had some adherents at places like 
Nagapattinam. A part of Kanchi was called Buddha Kanchi. We hear 
of many Buddhist writers. Buddhamitra (10th century) attempted a 
synthesis of Sanskrit and Tamil grammar in his Virasdliyam. 

Jainism also had its votaries. They had their centres at Kanchi and 
Tiruchirappalli. There were many Jaina authors. Amritasagara (10th 
century) composed a Tamil work on prosody called Yapparungalam 
and a summary of it called Ya@pparungalakkarigai. Gunavira composed 
a grammar—Neminatham. The grammar of another Jaina author, Pava- 
nandi (13th century), called Nanniil, is more famous. 

Sanskrit literature received great encouragement. At a theological 
college at Ennayiram (South Arcot District) there were 340 students 
studying the Vedas and Vedanta under 14 teachers. The students and 
teachers received daily allowances. The college was endowed by Rajen- 
dra I whose learning is commemorated by his title Pandita Chola. 

At a college at Tirubhuvani, (near Pondicherry), there were 260 
students and 12 teachers studying also the epics and Dharma Sastras. 
A school at Tiruorriyir (near Madras) studied Panini’s grammar. We 
hear from inscriptions of a school at Tirumukkidal (Chingleput District) 
to which a hospital was attached, with beds for 15 patients. There was 
a medical school at Tiruvaduturai (Tanjore District) which studied 
Ashtangahridaya and Caraka-Samhita. 

The alphabetical Sanskrit lexicon—Nandartharnava-Sankalpa—was 
composed by KeSavaswami. Yadavaprakasa, a teacher of Ramanuja, 
composed the lexicon Vaijayanti. VenkateSa Madhava wrote his great 
commentary on the Rigveda (Rig Artha Dipika). This is one of the 
earliest extant commentaries on it. It is surmised that the Bhagavata 
Purana was composed in South India in the tenth century A.D. 

The Chola period is a great landmark in Tamil literature. A Jaina 
writer, Tiruttakka Devar, composed the epic Jivaka-Chint@mani (early 
10th century). It follows Sanskrit originals of the late 9th century and 
in its extant form has 3,154 verses, narrating the story of a prince, 
Jivaka. Tolamoli’s Silamani is also a Jaina religious story. A work 
called Kalladam deals with the exploits of Siva. The expedition of 
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Kuldttunga I against Anantavarman Choda Ganga of Kalinga is celeb- 
rated in Jayankondar’s Kalingatupparani (earliest of the extant Tamil 
war-poems called Paranis). 

The 12th and 13th centuries formed a great age in Tamil literature. 
Three great poets appear : Kambar, Ottakkiittar and Pugalendi. 

Kambar, in his version of the Ramayana makes original deviations 
from VAlmiki. For instance, he follows the conventions of Tamil poetry 
in depicting the love of Rama and Sita in a chance meeting at Mithila 
before Rama bends the bow and wins Sita in marriage. His work is 
considered the greatest of the Tamil epics and his psychological insight 
is profound. 

Ottakkiittar, was patronised by three successive Chola Kings, each 
of whom he celebrated in a type of poem called Ula (describing proces- 
sions of royal personages). 

The last of the great poets—Pugalendi (13th century)—tells the 
story of Nala in his Nala-Venba. 

Dandi’s Kavyadarsa was adopted in Tamil in the Dandiyalankaram 
by an unknown author. 

Sekkilar composed the Periya Puranam, dealing with the lives of 
Saiva saints in the twelfth century, it is said, at the request of the Chola 
King, Kuldttunga II (1133-1150). 

In art, the Chélas continued Pallava traditions. The earliest Chola 





temple was perhaps built by Vijayalaya (9th century), the first Chola, | 


at Nartamalai near Pudukottah. Another early temple is the Nageé- 


vara Temple at Kumbakénam which is decorated with life-sized Pura- | 


nic sculptures. Art reached its maturity under Rajaraja I and Rajendra I. 
The temple built by the former at Tanjore is the biggest of all Indian 
temples. The tower over the sanctum (Vimana) rises to a height of 200 
feet in 13 tiers and is crowned by a monolithic dome. The sub-shrines 
in the temple are connected by a corridor and there is an outer wall. 
Facing the sanctum is the Nandi (a big, monolithic bull). The inner 
walls of the sanctum contain beautiful fresco paintings. Rajendra I 
built another temple on these lines at the city he found—Gangaigonda 
Chélapuram. The city has disappeared ; but the temple remains partly 
ruined. The temple here is larger ; but, the Vimana is only 186 feet 
and of 8 tiers. Sculpture on the outside of the walls is more ornate. 
Sculpture conforms generally to accepted conventions ; but in the 
12th and 13th centuries, the individual artist had great scope for origi- 
nality. Excellent work was done in bronze, the best being in the depic- 
tion of Nataraja (dancing form of Siva). It may be noted that the 
shrine of Nataraja at Chidambaram was specially favoured by the 
Chilas. The great French sculptor, Rodin, described the Nataraja image 
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The east Gopura of the temple at Chidambaram built in the late 
Chola period has sculptures representing the 108 postures of dance 
described in Bharata’s Natya Sastra. 


II 


The fall of Chéla power was followed by a short Pandyan hegemony. 
Marco Polo, who visited parts of South India about 1293, says that the 
king had a vast treasure, showed favour to foreign merchants and ruled 
with great equity. He considers the land “the finest and noblest in the 
world” *. He refers to the pearl-fishery of the land and the great com- 
merce at the port of Kayal. The Arab writer, Wassaf, remarks that 
“the king’s treasury was rolling with wealth and precious stones”. 
Marco Polo refers to the prevalence of Sati, the institution of Deva- 
dasis, belief in astrology and the universal use of betel leaves. He con- 
siders the quality of soldiers poor. 

The strong connection of the Pandyas with Java is illustrated in 
the title of Jayanaga (1309-1328)—Sundara Pandya Vikramodttunga- 
deva. His seal consisted of two fishes as in the Pandyan land. 

The Pandyas carried further the traditions of later Chola art. The 
tower at the entrance (Gopura) became higher than the Vimana and 
was adorned with sculptures. Mandapas and sub-shrines were added 
to existing temples. 

The early history of Kerala is obscure. The Christian tradition that 
St. Thomas established Christianity in the area in the first century A.D. 
is not corroborated. The earliest copperplate grant to Christians here 
is only in A.D. 774. Cosmas Indikopleustes, an Alexandrian merchant, 
who travelled on the west coast of South India and Ceylon in 547, notes 
that he found a Nestorian church at Quilon. Catholic Christianity deve- 
loped here only after the coming of the Portuguese. 

Grant to the Jews by Bhaskara Ravivarman (11th century) shows the 
existence of a settled Jewish community. 

Arab traders settled in the region from the 7th century and married 
local women. Thus sprang the Muslim population, here called the Map- 
pillas. 

Cultural contact continued between Kerala and other areas. Dandin, 
in his Avantisundarikathasara, displays much knowledge of Kerala. In 
Java, we find the worship of Harihara (combination of Vishnu and 
Siva) which is popular in Kerala. Many scholars hold that the Wayang 
(shadow-play with puppets found there) is derived from the Pavaikkittu 
of Kerala. The worship of Bhagavati (consort of Siva) is found in Kerala 
and in Champa. 


* Yure and Corpigr, Travels of Marco Polo, Il, p. 331. 
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Sanskrit literature was well cultivated in Kerala by the middle of 
the ninth century ; we hear of a college and a hostel for 95 students 
of the Vedas which existed in a temple in South Travancore. Kulase- 
khara, a ruler of the ninth century, composed a devotional lyric— 
Mukundamala. He seems to have patronised Vasudeva who wrote some 
poems. Another Kulasekhara (935-955) was the author of two Sanskrit 
dramas. He patronised Bilva Mangala, author of the Krishna-karnamrita. 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara (14th century) wrote a drama Pradyumna- 
bhyudam in five acts dealing with the marriage of Pradyumna, son of 
Krishna. The earliest champu in Kerala—the Amdgharaghava—was by 
Divakara (A.D. 1299). 

Manivikrama, a ruler of Kolikodu (or Calicut) in the middle of the 
15th century was a patron of learning and himself a great scholar. 
Amongst his poets was Uddanda, author of a drama Mallika-maruta. 
Narayana Bhattatiri (1560-1666), in his N@ra@yaniya celebrated Vishnu 
in a thousand verses. Many Sanskrit works were written on grammar, 
astrology, astronomy and medicine. 

The earliest work extant in Malayalam is Unnunili-sandesa, modelled 
on Kalidasa’s Megha-sandesa, but employing a human messenger (14th 
century). There might have been earlier ballads, now lost. A new 
type of dance-drama—Chakkiyar Kiittu—developed from the 13th cen- 
tury. The Chakkiyars were professional actors who staged dramas from 
the Puranas, the recitations being in champu form. The special dance 
form of Kerala—Attakatha or Kathakali—began in the fifteenth century. 

From the 15th century, Malayalam literature developed. Rama 
Panikkar wrote in that century his Ramayana. Cherusseri Nambidiri 
(16th century) composed the Krishnagatha. Modern Malayadlam litera- 
ture begins with Eluttaccan (late 16th century) who wrote versions of 
the epics in his Rama Kilippattu and Mahabharatha Kilippattu. 

A peculiar custom in Kerala till recently was that, amongst the 
Nambidiri Brahmanas of the area, only the eldest born had a perma- 
nent marriage. The others, who had no family worries, devoted them- 
selves to learning. 

The Eastern Chalukya dynasty began with Vishnuvardhana, vice- 
roy of the Chalukya King, PulakeSin II (631) and ruled for more than 
five centuries, till they became merged with the Cholas in the 11th 
century. Telugu literature develops under them. Even earlier, the inscrip- 
tions of the Vishnukundins, though in Sanskrit, had some Telugu words. 
Much of the early literature is now lost. Nannayya, who translated into 
Telugu a part of Mahabharata, wrote in the reign of Rajaraja Naren- 
dra (1019-1061) and showed his originality in his version. He is said 
to have composed the first Telugu grammar. 

The further development of Telugu literature was under the Kaka- 
tiyas. These took advantage of the decline of the later Chalukyas of 
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Kalyani and disorder in the Eastern Chalukya state to set up their power 
between the Krishna and Godavari. The greatest ruler of the dynasty, 
Ganapati (1199-1262), had a long reign. The great development of 
foreign commerce in his reign is indicated in his Motupalli Pillar inscrip- 
tion (1244) which promises protection to merchants engaged in foreign 
trade. The list of merchandise mentioned include sandal, ivory, pearls, 
rose-water, camphor and its oil, copper, zinc, lead, silk-yarn and cloth, 
coral, perfumes and arecanuts. Iron and diamond mines were exploited. 
Ganapati also built temples and patronised learning in Sanskrit and 
Telugu. Tikkanna (1220-1300), his contemporary, translated the rest of 
the Mahabharata from where Nannayya left with certain omissions 
which were later supplied by Yerra Pragada (1280-1350). Tikkanna also 
translated a part of the Ramayana and is held the greatest Telugu poet. 
His contemporary, Ketana, translated the Mitakshare of Vijnaneévara 
into Telugu. 

Rudramba (1262-1396) is described by Marco Polo as “a lady of 
much discretion”. He adds: “As she was a lover of justice, of equity 
and of peace, she was more beloved by those of her kingdom than ever 
was lady or lord of theirs before.” He describes the cloth produced in 
the country as so fine as to “look like tissue of spider’s web” *. Beddena, 
a writer of her times, composed a work on morality—Nitis@ramuktavali. 

Prataparudra II (1295-1326) patronised Vidyanatha, author of a 
Sanskrit work on poetics — Prataparudriyam—and a drama on his 
patron — Prataparudrayasobhishana. A Viraslaiva writer of this time 
—Sodmanatha—wrote in Telugu, Kannada and Sanskrit. Buddharaja, a 
poet of his time, translated a part of the Ramayana. His sons completed 
this translation. Prataparudra himself was the author of a work of moral 
maxims. He was attacked by Malik Kafiir who returned to Delhi with 
“a thousand camels groaning under the weight of treasure”. The land 
was later annexed by Muhammad Bin Tughlug (1327). 

Whether the Eastern Gangas were connected to the Western Gangas 
is debated. They set up their power in the Kalinga area. 

The greatest king, Anantavarman Choda Ganga (12th century) 
patronised Sanskrit and Telugu scholars. One of them, Bhima Kavi, 
wrote a Telugu grammar. Anantavarman began the construction of 
the Jagannatha temple at Piri which was completed by a successor, 
Anange Bhima III (13th century). The tower of the temple is nearly 
200 feet high, and, as the shrine is itself on an elevation, it forms a 
landmark. Nearly 40 shrines surround the sanctum, all enclosed in three 
concentric walls. 

But, this is not the earliest structure. Many temples were built from 
the ninth century. The earliest are the temples at Bhuvanesvar which 


* Yue and Corpirr, Travels of Marco Polo, Il, pp. 359-61. 
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has more than 30. These are built in the North Indian style. The sanc- 
tum has a hall in front; but big temples have more halls. Sculpture is 
mainly outside. 

Narasimha I (1238-1264) built the Sun Temple at Konarka. The 
temple, a “colossal grandeur” in the words of Percy Brown, is fashioned 
like a chariot with 12 wheels drawn by the seven horses of the Sun. The 
walls are adorned with a wealth of sculptures. 

The last king was displaced in A.D. 1434 by his minister, Kapilen- 
dra, who set up the dynasty of Gajapatis. He waged wars with the 
Bahmani Sultans and Vijayanagar and extended his territory from the 
Hughli to the Kaveri as far south as Tiruchirappalli. 

In 1592, the land was conquered by the Mughal Emperor, Akbar. 


The Gajapatis were greatly influenced by Chaitanya. R. D. Banerji 
remarks : “The decline of the power and prestige of Orissa is solely due 
to the national adoption of the sublime Bhakthi-marga of Chaitanya” ¢. 

In 973, Taila set up the dynasty of the later Chalukyas. The most 
important king, Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126), was also known as Vik- 
ramanka and his court poet, Bilhana, who belonged to Kashmir, cele- 
brated his achievements in his Vikramankadeva Charita, a poem in 
18 cantos. The jurist, Vijmane$vara, who lived at his court, says : “There 
has not been, there is not, and there will not be, on the surface of this 
earth, a city like Kalyana ; and never was a monarch like the prosperous 


Vikramanka seen or heard of.” VijnaneSvara wrote a commentary on | 


Yajnavalkya’s Smriti called the Mitakshara, a work important in Hindu 
Law. 

Sdmefvara III (1126-1138), son of Vikramaditya, composed a mis- 
cellany on politics, medicine, military science, poetics and intellectual 
amusements called Manasollasa. 

Kannada literature also developed. Ranna, who belonged to the time 
of Taila, described a part of the Mahabharata in his Cada@yudha. Naga- 
chandra, a Jaina author (12th century), composed a Jain version of the 
Ramayana. Kirtivarman (first quarter of the 12th century) wrote a 
book on veterinary science. 

The religious movement called Vira Saivism or Lingayetism deve- 
loped in the 12th century. It rejects the Vedas and caste system, regards 
Siva as the only supreme God and gives prominence to the monasteries. 
According to Vira Saivism, God is Siva. The soul (Jiva) is part of God 
and is finally absorbed by Him, though, through ignorance, it consi- 
ders itself separate. Each Lingayet carries a linga with him or her 
(usually in a reliquary suspended from the neck). The founder is sup- 
posed to be a Brahmana called Basava. Vira Saivism spread to other 


‘ History of Orissa, p. 336. 
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areas, like Mysore. In the Telugu country, it developed into the sect 
called Aradhyas. 

After the fall of the Chalukyas by the end of the 12th century, the 
Yadavas set up their power in North Deccan. One of the kings, Jaitra- 
pale (end of the 12th century) was proficient in the Vedas, Tarka and 
Mimamsa. Lakshmidhara, son of the astronomer Bhaskaracharya, lived 
at his court. Singhana (1210-1247), the greatest king of the dynasty, 
patronised Changadeva (son of Lakshmidhara) who set up a college 
for the study of the astronomical and mathematical works of his grand- 
father, Bhaskaracharya. Sarngadeva, son of a minister of Singhana, 
composed the musical treatise in seven chapters Sangitaratna@kara in San- 
skrit and the king himself is said to have written a commentary on it. 

The prime minister of a later king, Mahadeva (1260-1271), called 
Hemadri, wrote a big Sanskrit digest in four parts, dealing with religious 
fasts, gifts, pilgrimages and salvation called Chaturvarga Chintamani. 
A supplement describes deities and religious ceremonies. Hemadri also 
wrote a commentary on a medical work. He invented a new method of 
writing the Devanagari Script called Modi and also created a new style 
of temple architecture. 

Regarding literature in other languages, JnaneSvara, the first of the 
great Mahratta saints, wrote a Marathi commentary on the Bhagavad 
Gita in 1291. His younger contemporary, Namadeva (1270-1350), com- 
posed hymns in praise of Vithoba, deity of Pandharpur and travelled 
all over India. 

The Yadava Kingdom was attacked by Malik Kafir, general of 
Sultan Alauddin Khalji of Delhi. The kingdom was later annexed to 
the Delhi Sultanate. 

The Hoysalas who were the feudatories of Chalukyas became inde- 
pendent after their fall. Their power was well established only by 
Vishnuvardhana (1110-1152) who was converted from Jainism to Vaish- 
navism by Ramanuja. He ruled over the whole of Mysore with his capi- 
tal at Dvarasamudra. In his reign, Abhinava Pampa wrote a Jaina 
version of the Ramayana in Kannada. Kannada literature flourished 
under the Hoysalas. Sisumayana, in the 13th century, began the literary 
style of Sangatya—poems meant for singing. Nemichandra, patronised 
by a ruler, Ballala II (1173-1220), composed a romance—Lila@vati. Many 
Jaina writers wrote works in Kannada, on the lives of the Tirthan- 
karas. Janna, a minister (13th century), wrote Kannada poems. His 
brother-in-law, Mallikarjuna, compiled an anthology. Janna’s son, 
KeSiraja, wrote the Sabdamani Darpana, the standard Kannada gram- 
mar. 

The Hoysalas maintained also court poets called Vidya-Chakravartis 
who wrote Sanskrit works. Bharatasvami wrote a commentary on the 
Sama Veda during the reign of a king Ramanatha (1254-1295). 
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Lingayets composed prose literature in Kannada called Vachanas. | 


Hariévara, in the time of Narasimha I (1152-1173), eulogised Viriipak- 
sha, the deity of Hampi, in his Pampasataka. A nephew of his, Ragha- 
vanka, invented a new Kannada metre—shatpadi. 

Hoysala art was a development from that of the later Chalukyas. 
The principal entrance to the temple is at the side. The sanctum is 
surrounded by walls containing a number of cells with pillared cloisters 
in front. The temples are multiple, sometimes including even five struc- 
tures. The external walls are star-shaped. There is a group of temples 
of Keéava at Belir built by Vishnuvardhana. The triple temple of 
Keéava at Sémanathpur has its entrance on the east. The Saivite temple 
of Hoysalesvara at Halebéid is double, but is unfinished. It is decorated 
with sculptures from the Ramayana. The temples are richly adorned 
with sculptures, and depiction of dress and ornaments gives us an idea 


of social life. The doorways are finely carved. The last great king, | 


Ballala III (1291-1342), was defeated by Malik Kafiir and the state 
was later annexed to the Delhi Sultanate. 


Ill 


The break-up of the Delhi Sultanate by the end of the reign of 
Muhammed Bin Tughlugq affected the Deccan and the south. 

The Bahmani Sultanate was set up in the Deccan in 1347 by Ala- 
uddin I (1347-1358). He ruled over a large territory from the Penganga 
in the north to the Krishna in the south, with Gulburga as his capital, 
which he adorned with fine buildings. The dynasty consisted of 14 
rulers, many of whom showed religious bigotry. The foreign traveller, 
Nitikin, who travelled in the kingdom from 1470 to 1474, notes : “The 
land is over-stocked with people ; but those in the country are very 
miserable whilst the nobles are extremely opulent and delight in luxury’. 
He remarks that nobles travelled on silver beds and that the elephants 
of the sultan were adorned with gilded armour. But it is unfair to apply 
modern standards to the rule of the Bahmanis. Nikitin visited the land 
when the sultanate was declining. But even he noted that the roads 
were safe and the capital city was magnificent. The Sultans constructed 
irrigation works. Scholars were patronised. Muhammad II (1378-1397) 
set up schools at many towns providing free lodging and boarding for 
the students. He regarded himself as a trustee for the people and for- 
bade excessive expenditure. He invited Hafiz, the great Persian poet 
of Shiraz, to visit him ; but Hafiz was unable to come. Firiiz (1397- 
1422), whom the Burhan-i-Maasir calls “a good, just and generous king”, 
knew many languages and was a lover of music. Ferishta, the historian, 


| 


regards him as the greatest of the Bahmanis. He employed many Hindus | 
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and is said to have read also the Bible. Ala-ud-din II (1436-1458), who 
showed his religious bigotry by destroying Hindu temples and using 
the materials for building mosques, built a free hospital at Bidar. The 
most outstanding figure in Bahmani history was Mahmiid Gawan, minis- 
ter of Muhhammad III (1463-1482). He used a new revenue system 
on the lines later used by Todar Mal in the time of Akbar, based on 
accurate survery, fixed assessment and cash payment. He reformed all 
the departments. He was inspired by lofty morality, lived a simple life, 
had a blameless private character and showed conspicuous lack of per- 
sonal ambition and selfishness. At the same time, he was charitable and 
generous and devoted most of his income to charity. He had a library 
of 3000 books and was versatile. He was a poet, a prose-writer and 
deeply interested in mathematics. He built a college at Bidar in three 
storeys in 1472 with lecture-halls, library, mosque and quarters for 
staff and students. 

Bahmani architecture was derived at first from Delhi and later 
from Persia. The early tombs are modelled on those of the Tughluq 
style. Hindu influences appear, however, in the exterior of the tomb 
of Firiiz, though the interior shows Persian influence in its painted deco- 
rations. The tomb of Ahmad Shah (1422-1435), one of the rulers, has 
its interior decorated with coloured paintings in Persian style. Persian 
architects were also employed in the construction of the Jami-Masjid 
of Gulburga (A.D. 1367). Its courtyard is roofed and has 63 small 
domes, four domes at the corners and a big dome over the prayer-chamber. 
This mosque is the only one in India with no open court-yard. Its con- 
struction was begun by Ala-ud-din I and completed by Muhammad I 
(1358-1377). The college at Bidar built by Gawan is also in Persian 
style. Military architecture shows European influence brought in, per- 
haps, by the Turks in Bahmani service. This is seen in the construction 
of fortresses like that of Parenda. 

The Bahmani Sultanate disintegrated into five principalities—Bidar, 
Berar, Golkonda, Ahmednagar and Bijapur. These carried on the tradi- 
tion of the Bahmani Sultanate, but showed greater religious tolerance. 
Yiisuf Adil Shah, who established the Bijapur State in 1490, married 
a Mahratta lady, employed Hindus and allowed the use of Marathi in 
accounts. Another ruler of Bijapur, Ibrahim (1580-1626), was friendly 
to the Portuguese and allowed them to preach Christianity in his state. 
Urdu literature was developed in all the Sultanates. Of the numerous 
buildings at Bijapur the Gol Gumbaz is noteworthy as its dome is one 
of the largest of its kind. Vincent Smith® regards this dome as the 
“second largest in the world”. It shows the influence of Turkish art. 
The tombs of the Kings of Golkonda, on the other hand, are in a regional 
style. 

5 A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 177. 
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The foundation of Vijayanagar was due to the resolve of the Hindus 
of South India to save the land south of the Tungabhadra for the Hindus. 


Indignation was general that Muslim attacks had led to slaughter of | 


Hindus and plunder of their sacred shrines. The origin of the state is 
a matter of discussion. But it seems probable that the Hoysala king, 





Ballala III, fortified Hampi which occupied an admirably defensive | 


position and named it Vijayanagar. After the end of the Hoysala 
dynasty, its officers like Harihara I and his brother, Bukka I, set up 
the state of Vijayanagar. Though the state had to engage in wars with 
its Muslim neighbours on the north—the Bahmani Empire and later the 
Deccani Sultanates—it managed to keep the southern area essentially 
Hindu. The dynasty set up by the founders, the Sangama dynasty, 
reigned from 1336 to 1486. The height of power of this dynasty was 
reached in the days of Devaraya II (1422-1446). The later rulers were 
incompetent and warfare with the Bahmani’s weakened the state. The 
empire was saved by Saluva Narasimha (1486-1491) who set up the 
Saluva dynasty (1486-1505). It was followed by the Tuluva dynasty 
(1505-1576). The most important king of this dynasty was Krishna- 
devaraya (1509-1529). Paes, the Portuguese writer, thus describes him : 
“He is the most feared and perfect King that could possibly be, cheerful 
in disposition and very merry. He is one that seeks to honour foreigners ; 
and receives them kindly... He is a great ruler and a man of much 
justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage.” Paes sums up that he was 
“gallant and perfect in all things” *. He brought all South India under 
him, patronised art and literature and was himself a writer. After the 
death of the next ruler, Achyuta (1529-1542), brother of Krishnadeva, 
there were weak successors and all power fell in the hands of a noble, 
Rama Raya. 

The Deccani Sultanates now combined against Vijayanagar, and 
Vijayanagar was defeated (1565). A dynasty—the Aravidu dynasty 
maintained itself for some more time (1570-1649). Finally, the provin- 
cial governors called the Nayaks set themselves up in independence in 
different parts of the empire and the region of Mysore became inde- 
pendent under a local dynasty. Thus, the empire lasted for three centuries 
and broke up. 

Vijayanagar was predominantly a military state. A huge army had 
to be maintained for defence against the Bahmanis. The country was 
parcelled out into military fiefs under Nayaks who had to supply a 
fixed number of men to serve in wars. There must have been a navy ; 
but we get no details about it. The inferiority of Vijayanagar in its 





wars with the Bahmanis is to be explained by the fact that Vijayanagar _ 


relied on infantry and elephantry, while the Bahmanis mainly used 


* Sewett, A Forgotten Empire, p. 247. 
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cavalry and also artillery—the first use of artillery in India. Attention 
was given to fortresses and military schools were maintained. 

The central government had many departments and oral orders of 
the kings were noted down by the secretaries. The revenues of the state 
came from many sources like crown-lands, annual payments from vas- 
sals and provincial governors, land revenue, customs duties, tolls, taxes 
on professions and houses, licence fees of various kinds and profits of 
justice. 

The land was carefully surveyed; but the land-tax was heavy. 
Courtesans were supervised and taxed by the state. Customs duties were 
productive because of prosperous commerce carried on in the ports. 
Bukka I sent an embassy to the Ming Emperor of China, Tai-tsu, in 
1374. Portuguese settlements in the west coast stimulated trade with 
the west. 

There were a number of courts and the punishments were severe. 
Trial by ordeal was used. Duels were also allowed by the government. 

Foreign travellers were astonished at the magnificence of the city 
of Vijayanagar. Nicolo Conti, a Venetian, who visited Vijayanagar 
(1420) in the reign of Devaraya I (1406-1422), describes the splendour 
of the city and the grand festivals of Dipavali and Navaratri. He regards 
the king as more powerful than all other kings of India. Abdur Razzak 
(1413-1482), an envoy from Persia, visited Vijayanagar in the reign 
of Devaraya II in 1443. He says that the land contained about 300 ports 
and that the empire was prosperous. He describes the seven-walled city 
of Vijayanagar, its bazaars and the palace of the king and comments 
that the city “is such that eye has not seen nor ear heard of any place 
resembling it upon the whole earth” ’. 

Duarte Barbosa was employed by the Portuguese government in 
India. He visited Vijayanagar between 1509 and 1514. He praised the 
currency system of Vijayanagar and noted the absence of false coinage. 
Varthema of Italy describes Vijayanagar in 1505 in the reign of Vira 
Narasimha (1505-1509) and regarded the king as the richest sovereign 
known to him. The Portuguese traveller, Paes, gives a fine portrait of 
Krishnadevaraya in whose ‘reign he visited Vijayanagar. He considers 
the city as large as Rome and remarks “this is the best provided city 
in the world” ®. Nuniz, a Portuguese merchant, resided at Vijayanagar 
for some time in the next reign and wrote an account in 1537, describ- 
ing the achievements of Krishnadevaraya. Nuniz was amazed at the 
gold vessels he found in the king’s palace. 

Merchant Guilds and Craft Guilds looked after trade and industry. 
The principal ports were Bhatkal, Mangalore, Calicut, Cochin, Quilon, 


7E.uiot and Dawson, The History of India as told by its own Historians, IV, 
p- 106. 
® Sewet., A Forgotten Empire, p. 290. 
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Kayal, Nagapattinam and Pulicat. Portuguese merchants were shown 
favour. Industries included the manufacture of textiles, salt manufac- 
ture and diamond mining. Caesar Frederick, visiting in 1567, noted 
that silk was imported from China. The bazaar at Vijayanagar is said 
to be very long, each craft occupying a particular area. 

Big aqueducts cut in solid rock ensured permanent water supply to 
Vijayanagar from the river. Bukka II (1405-1406) is said to have built 
a dam in the Tungabhadra and built these aqueducts. Lavish use of 
perfumes, flowers and ornaments is commented on by observers. Poly- 
gamy prevailed amongst the upper classes. Sati was honoured, but was 
optional. 

Sanskrit literature was greatly patronised. Gangadevi in her poem 
Madhuravijayam describes the exploits of her husband, Kumara Kam- 
pana, the younger son of Bukka I, who defeated and killed the Sultan 
of Madurai. The Gangadasa Pratapavilasam of Gangadhara describes 
the futile siege of Vijayanagar by the Gajapatis of Orissa and the 
Bahmani Sultans after the death of Devaraya II. Madhava Vidyaranaya 
(1302-1381) wrote a treatise on Advaita philosophy in 15 chapters called 
Panchadasi. His Sarvadarsana Sangraha is a review of 16 philosophical 
systems including Jainism and Buddhism. His exposition is detailed and 
fair, though he supports Advaita. His brother, Sayana, minister of Hari- 
hara II (1377-1404), commented on the Vedas and also wrote works 
on grammar and medicine. Saluva Narasimha is himself said to have 
composed Ramabhyudayam dealing with the life of Rama and patro- 
nised Rajanatha of the Dindima family who eulogises him in his Salu- 
vabhyudayam. Many kings were accomplished. Harihara II had the 
titles “Raja Vyasa” and “Raja Valmiki”. Krishnadevaraya wrote Jam- 
bavati Kalyanam and Ushaparinayam. 

Krishnadeva’s successor, Achyuta, patronised Rajanatha who be- 
longed to the Dinidima family and who wrote an ornate account (but 
incomplete) of the king in 12 cantos, the Achyutarayabhyudayam. 

Many great writers in Sanskrit flourished during the Vijayanagar 
period. Appaya Dikshita (1552-1624) was the author of more than a 
hundred Sanskrit works on philosophy, grammar and rhetoric and even 
poems. Vydasaraya (1447-1539) was the author of several works on 
Dvaita philosophy and was patronised by Krishnadevaraya. His pupil, 
Vadiraja, also wrote many works. Vedanta Degika (1268-1369) wrote 
ou religion and philosophy, as we saw already. He also wrote a poem 
on Krishna (Yadavabhyudaya) and a drama, Sankalpasuryddaya in 10 
acts illustrating Visishtadvaita philosophy as a reply to the Advaita 
work of Krishna Misra of the 11th century—Prabédha Chndrédaya. He 
carried on his activities at Srirangam. Religious literature flowed from 
the monasteries of Sringeri, Melkote and Udipi. A younger contempo- 
rary of Appayya Dikshita—Jagannatha Pandita—who belonged to the 
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Andhra area was patronised by Dara Shuksh at Delhi. Many works 
were written on music. Krishnadevaraya played on the Vina. His musi- 
cian, Lakshminarayana, composed the Sangitasiiryodaya. Rama Amatya, 
patronised by Rama Raya, wrote the Svaramelakalanidhi, dealing with 
music. 

Kannada literature received great stimulus. Jaina writers continued 
to write on the lives of the Tirthankaras. Vira Saiva literature also deve- 
lops in Kannada. Bhima Kavi in his Basava Purana (1369) regards 
Basava as the incarnation of Nandi, the sacred bull of Siva. Chamarasa 
was patronised by Devaraya II and his Prabhulingalila describes the 
exploits of Prabhulinga, an associate of Basava. There were numerous 
Vira Saiva writers in the reign of Devaraya II. Vaishnavism appeared 
in Kannada literature under Krishnadevaraya. Even in the reign of 
Devaraya II, Naranappa or Kumara Vyasa began a translation of the 
Mahabharata which was completed by Timmanna in the reign of Krish- 
nadevaraya. The Ramayana was translated about 1500 by Kumara Val- 
miki. Vitthalnatha began a translation of the Bhagavata. Chaitanya is 
supposed to have visited South India and this stimulated devotional lite- 
rature. Purandhara Dasa, composer of Kannada hymns, visited Achyuta 
and died at Pandharpur in 1564. 

The Vijayanagar period also saw great advance in Telugu literature. 
Devaraya II patronised Srinatha (1365-1440) who translated Sri Harsha’s 
Naishada. He began the composition called Vithinataka in which an 
individual narrates a particular occurrence to a listener in the street. 
He is regarded by some as the greatest Telugu poet. His brother-in- 
law, Potana (1400-1475), translated his Bh@gavata. Pina Virabhdra 
(1450-1480), who was patronised by Saluva Narasimha, wrote the /ai- 
mini Bharatam comprising the Afvamedhaparva of the Mahabharata. 
Narasa Nayak of the Tuluva dynasty patronised Nandi Mallaya and 
Singayya, who translated the Varaha Puranam from Sanskrit. 

In Krishnadevaraya’s time, original works, apart from translations, 
increased. Krishnadevaraya himself wrote a devotional poem, Amukta- 
malyada, which contains also political maxims based on Kautilya to 
some extent. It is said that in his court there flourished eight great 
poets, but three of these seem to have been really later. The most impor- 
tant, Peddanna, was the author of Manucharita, describing an episode 
from the Markandeya Purana. The emperor gave him the title “Andhra 
Kavita Pitamaha” (grandfather of Telugu Poetry). Another court 
poet, Timmanna, composed the Parijata@paharanam (a story of Krishna). 
Another Dhirjati, praised the shrine of Kalahasti. The court poet of 
Rama Raya, Ramaraja Bhishana composed the Vasucharita. Venkata I 
(1585-1614), who is said to have received envoys from Akbar and appre- 
ciated European painting, patronised the poet Tenali Ramakrishna. 
Vemana of the 16th century composed verses on morality. 
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The Tamil writers of the period include Arunagirinata who was 
patronised by Devaraya II. His verses called Tiruppugal consisted of 
more than 1360 in different metres and are in praise of Subrahmanya. 
To the same century belongs the poet Kalamegha, who was patronised 





by a provincial governor. To the end of the 14th century could be | 


ascribed the rendering of the Mahabharatha by Villiputthirar. 

In religion, the Sangamas were mainly Saivites. Devaraya II favoured 
Vira Saivism. Vaishnavism became popular from Krishnadevaraya’s 
reign. His favourite shrine was Tirupati to which he and his successor, 
Achyuta, made large gifts. He popularised the Vithoba cult in Vijaya- 
nagar. But all kings showed toleration. The minister of Harihara II, 
Irugupta, was a Jaina. Devaraya recruted Muslims in his army, built 
a mosque for them and placed a copy of the Quaran before the throne 
so that Muslims could show obeisance without mental hesitation. Vija- 
yanagar kept up friendly relations with the Muslim Sultans of Malwa 
and Gujarat. Krishnadeva set an example to his successors by repairing 
all temples and endowing them with wealth. Barbosa marvels at the 
religious freedom enjoyed by all. Jainism flourished in many parts. 
Mangammil, the later Nayak ruler, according to the Venetian, Manucci, 
said : “Just as some were allowed to eat rice and others meat, so also 
was it lawful for each man to practise or adopt whatever religion seemed 
to him the best.” ® 

Some regard Ramananda who propagated the Rama cult in North 
India in the fourteenth century as born in Mysore. He was a follower, 
at first, of Ramanuja and later broke away from his sect. 


Vallabha (1473-1531) was an Andhra, but born at Varanasi. He pro- | 


pounded the Suddhadvaita philosophy, holding that God is not diffe- 
rent from the soul (Jiva) which emorates from Him. This God is 
Krishna and salvation could be only by devotion to Him. Vallabha also 
commented on the Brahma Sitras and the Bhagavad Gita. He also 
travelled all over North India and visited even Vijayanagar when it 
was ruled by Krishnadevaraya. His son, Vitthalanatha (1515-1585), led 
the sect after his father. 

The art of the Vijayanagar period mainly consisted of elaborately 
built temples. Old temples were expanded by addition of mandapas, 
some of which had a thousand pillars. The construction of separate 
shrines for goddesses which began in the late Chola period now became 
the rule. The outer tower (Gopura) became very tall. Pillars were 
adorned with sculptures and often these were big statues carved from 
a single block of stone. The Viriipaksha temple at Hampi, the oldest 
shrine, was improved by Harihara I. Krishnadevaraya built the Hazara 
Ramasvamy temple and bas-reliefs on its walls and pillars illustrate 


* Irvine, Storia Do Mogor of Manucci, III, p. 333. 
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the chief episodes of the Ramayana. The Vitthalasvami temple, begun 
by Devaraya II at Hampi, with its monolithic granite pillars, is unfin- 
ished. The other remains at Hampi include the throne platform with 
bas-reliefs of troop movements, hunting scenes, etc., the audience hall 
with its hundred pillars in ten rows, the lotus-mahal built about 1575 
with arches of the Lodi type and monolithic images of Narasimha, 
Hanuman, GaneSa, and Nandi. Work in bronze continued, as we see in 
the bronze statues of Krishnadevaraya and his queens in the temple at 
Tirupati. 

The traditions of Vijayanagar were continued by the Nayak rulers 
who set up their power in different parts of the empire. Tirumala 
(1623-59) who ruled Madurai had as his minister, Nilakantha Dikshita, 
great-nephew of the famous Appayya Dikshita, who wrote several San- 
skrit works like Sivalila@rnava. Tirumala adorned Madurai with fine 
buildings. The development of temple architecture under the Nayaks 
saw greater elaboration. Gopuras were constructed at the four cardinal 
points and temple enclosures increased in number. The temple at Sri- 
rangam, the largest of the South Indian temples, has seven enclosures. 
The temple of Minakshisundara which was extended by Tirumala is 
a double temple connected together. Outside the temple Tirumala built 
a mandapa whose central pillars contain life-like statues of the Nayak 
kings. A later ruler of Madurai, Mangammal, was famous for his chari- 
ties. 

To the age of Tirumala belonged the Saivite scholar—Kumaragu- 
rupara—who travelled in North India and is said to have met the 
Mughal Emperor. His contemporary, Sivaprakaéa, translated into Tamil 
the Kannada Prabhulingalila. 

Tamil literature was chiefly patronised by chiefs in Tirunelveli 
District of the Madras State, who claimed Pandyan blood in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. One of them built the Kasi Visvanatha temple at 
Tenkasi about 1450. Another, Ativirarama (1564-1604), was a Tamil 
scholar and translated the Kiirma Piiranam and Naishadham from San- 
skrit. 

Govindha Dikshita, minister of Raghunatha Nayak of Tanjore 
(1600-1634), wrote several Sanskrit works including one on music— 
Sangita Sudha. His son, Venkatamakhi, was a versatile writer and his 
most famous work is his musical treatise—Chaturdandi Prakasika. A 
pupil of Venkatamakhi, Rajachiidamani Dikshita, composed works on 
different subjects including a drama—Kamalini Kalahamsa. Raghu- 
natha himself composed many works including Telugu poems. He had 
also a court poetess, Ramabhadramba. 

Chikkadeva (1672-1704), the first great ruler of Mysore, patronised 
Kannada literature and the first drama in that language was Singaraja’s 
translation of Harsha’s Ratnavali. 
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South India preserved Hindu learning and culture long after this 
was affected by the Muslim conquest of North India. Local autonomy 
through self-governing assemblies, though common to all India, was 
best developed in South India. South India had a magnificent literature 
in the various languages of the region, thus contributing its quota to 
Indian learning and literature. It developed its own dance-forms—the 
Bharata Natya and Kathakali—which have found votaries in other 
parts of India. While music in the north was affected by the Muslim 
conquest and tended to become Hindustani music, South India retained 
the old form which continues even to-day under the name of Karnatak 





Music. South India played an important part in the transmission of | 


Hindu culture overseas—South Indian Hindus colonised Funan. The 
first dynasty of Champa was set up by them. The Malayan version of 
the Ramayana shows the influence of the Tamil version. Ligor contains 


bronze images, in South Indian art, of GanesSa and Nataraja. Chinese | 


accounts indicate that the Hindu Kingdoms in Indo-China and Indo- 
nesia were in contact with South India as well as with China. Many 
Buddhists went from South India and Ceylon to China. 

Prof. Nilakanta Sastri remarks *®: “In the sphere of religion, as 
generally in all matters of spiritual culture, South India began by being 
heavily indebted to the North ; but in the course of centuries it more 
than amply repaid the debt and made signal contributions to the theory 
and practice of religion and in philosophic thought in its various aspects. 
Its saints and men evolved a new type of Bhakti, a fervid, emotional 
surrender to God... Again, from South India arose two schools of Vedic 
exegesis—Mimamsa—that go by the names of Kumarilabhatta and Pra- 
bhakara. The founders of three main systems of Vedanta—Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva—also hailed from the southern country. Yet, 
another prominent philosophical system—the Saivasiddhaita — also 


found its exponents in the Tamil country. Lastly, the Vedas were com- | 


mented on more than once in this part of the country, and the constant 
study of the ritual manuals of the different Vedic schools was kept up.” 

South India developed its own styles of architecture, dress, diet and 
customs. We note, however, that South India, like the rest of India, 
conformed to the general Indian culture. Conquest did not mean annihi- 
lation of the subdued dynasty, subject to acknowledgement of: sove- 
reignty, the old dynasty was allowed to continue and all pre-existing 
rights of property and endowments and old customs were guaranteed. 
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So war was not followed by social instability. The rules of war were | 


humane and these were rarely violated. Kings, nobles, and merchants 
encouraged men of learning by gifts. Education was fostered by temples 
and monasteries. Caste system led to exclusiveness regarding diet, mar- 


%” A History of South India, 2nd ed., p. 411. 
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riage and particular customs. Out-castes had to live outside the village. 
But this did not affect social harmony, and common co-operation pre- 
vailed in agricultural operations, management of temples and regula- 
tion of local affairs. Sanskrit was the main language of religion and 
influenced all local languages. Toleration in religious matters was the 
accepted code of conduct and persecution was rare. Emphasis was placed 
on morality in thought and action and a spiritual outlook on life, though 
material activities were by no means neglected. Worship of images in 
temples, grand festivals and pilgrimages were common. 
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RENCONTRE DE L’INDE ET DE L’ISLAM 


A u cours de son histoire, I’Inde nous offre le spectacle frappant de _ 


races et de cultures différentes qui se heurtent d’abord pour se 
transformer finalement par assimilation et adaptation graduelles. 


La venue de I’'Islam remit en question ce processus de synthése et de fusion | 
qui se poursuivait depuis plusieurs siécles. Au contraire des premiers | 
envahisseurs — les Grecs, les Scythes, les Parthes et les Huns — 1’Islam | 


arrivait en Inde avec un message qui lui était propre. Religion simple, | 


précise, de caractére agressif, il n’avait rien de commun avec [’hin- | 


douisme, complexe, ritualiste, capable d’assimiler des conceptions étran- 


géres. Le systéme social bien défini sur lequel il s’appuyait, sa philo- | 


sophie, ses lois, l’intransigeance de son monothéisme rendaient impossible 
son absorption par l’hindouisme. Mais d’autre part il avait perdu une 
partie de sa vitalité premi¢re et du dynamisme qui avait permis 4 ses 
adeptes de se répandre dans le monde et d’étendre leurs conquétes 
jusqu’a l’Espagne d’une part, et jusqu’aux frontiéres de la Mongolie, | 
de l’autre. C’est en fait une religion déja altérée qui atteignit le cceur 
de I'Inde en 712 de l’ére chrétienne, environ 600 ans aprés |’établis- | 
sement d’une colonie arabe dans le Sind. j 
Bien que sa religion lui imposat de croire a la fraternité de tous les | 
hommes, la société islamique s’était au cours des siécles subdivisée en 
classes et avait pris un caractére féodal. Elle n’apportait avec elle 


aucune nouvelle technique, aucune structure politique ou économique, © 


comparable au systéme hindou, qui formait un ensemble complet et | 
soigneusement élaboré. En ce qui concerne la production et l’organisation 
industrielles, ses méthodes étaient inférieures a celles qui prévalaient en | 
Inde. La tradition et la foi indiennes étaient encore assez vivantes ¢t | 
vigoureuses pour résister aux influences étrangéres. I] n’est donc pas” 
surprenant que le triomphe politique de I’Islam n’ait pas abouti a une” 
conquéte intellectuelle, morale ou religieuse. I] ne réussit pas davantage 

a modifier les caractéres essentiels du peuple indien, qui continua de | 
vivre comme auparavant, en une société ot tous les groupes, Hindous, | 
Musulmans, et bien d’autres, trouvaient leur place. Pendant tout le 
Moyen Age, le probléme resta donc, selon la formule de Jawaharlal, 
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celui de « l’établissement de saines relations entre deux systémes clos, 
dont chacun avait poussé dans le pays de profondes racines ». 

La lutte pour la suprématie se poursuivit pendant sept siécles. Il y 
avait « d’un cété l’influence de |’Islam et de la philosophie qu'il repré- 
sentait, et de l’autre la faculté d’absorption de la culture et de la civi- 
lisation indiennes ». Les premiers conflits ne pouvaient manquer d’étre 
suivis d’un rapprochement, d’un brassage et d’une adaptation réci- 
proque '. 

Le Sind a sans doute été la premiére colonie musulmane en Inde, 
mais des négociants arabes s’étaient déja établis sur la céte de Malabar 
environ un siécle plus tét, et se livraient au commerce des épices, de 
l'ivoire, des pierres précieuses, etc., entre |’Inde et l'Europe, sous le 
patronage et la protection des souverains hindous, qui n’imposaient 
méme pas d’entraves au prosélytisme de ces zélés missionnaires. C’est 
par l’intermédiaire de ces négociants qu’un courant constant d’influence 
musulmane s’exercga sur la céte occidentale de |’Inde, et aboutit a la 
constitution d’une population mélangée, moitié hindoue, moitié arabe 
ou persane, dans les centres cemmerciaux situés le long de la céte. 
Mis a part Il’introduction de quelques mots arabes dans les langues 
indiennes des régions maritimes de |’Inde occidentale et méridionale, 
cette premiére immigration arabe ne semble pas avoir produit d’effets 
durables. Certains prétendent toutefois que la floraison philosophique 
et religieuse du huitiéme siécle et des siécles suivants a été due a l’action 
d'une force nouvelle d’origine étrangére sur la culture indigéne. Mais du 
point de vue de I’influence de I’Islam sur |’Inde, beaucoup plus impor- 
tante a été la seconde phase de la pénétration islamique, c’est-a-dire la 
conquéte de I’Inde par les Turco-Afghans, environ trois cents ans plus 
tard, qui introduisit l’Islam en Inde en tant que force politique. La 
culture arabo-iranienne des conquérants était de nature composite, 
les Arabes ayant absorbé les antiques civilisations de l’Egypte et de 
I'Iran, ainsi que ce qui subsistait de la civilisation gréco-romaine. D’une 
fagon assez caractéristique les Arabes avaient fini par intégrer a leur 
patrimoine national certaines des traditions, des héros et des légendes 
antiques de ces divers pays. 

La croyance 4 la fraternité entre les hommes et a |’égalité théorique 
de tous les croyants, le monothéisme et la soumission absolue a la 
volonté de Dieu, qui sont si caractéristiques de |’Islam, laiss¢rent une 
profonde impression sur l’esprit de certains penseurs et réformateurs 


1 Au moment de la désintégration de l’Empire moghol, il y avait des millions de 
Musulmans aux Indes, mais, 4 cette époque, ils observaient les distinctions entre les 
castes, ils visitaient les lieux saints hindous, ils acceptaient les coutumes et les con- 
ventions sociales hindoues. En fait, les convertis n’abandonnaient jamais ces pratiques. 
D'autre part, I’Islam rappelait aux Hindous la supériorité du concept d'un Dieu 
personnel et leur faisait reconnaitre l'injustice du systéme des castes et les incon- 
vénients d’autres coutumes sociales pernicicuses. 
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indiens de l’époque. Les contacts entre Musulmans et Hindous, aussi 
bien sur la céte de Malabar que sur celle de Coromandel « servirent 
de levain au développement considérable de la pensée indienne » et 
provoquérent la renaissance des mouvements monothéistes et anti- 
castes dans le Sud, qui fut «le foyer de la réforme religieuse » du 
huitiéme au dixiéme siécle. Les saints vishnouites et ¢ivaites fondérent 
des écoles de bhakti, et des érudits tels que Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Nimbaditya, Basava, Vallabhacarya et Madhva formulérent leurs sys- 
témes philosophiques personnels. Cet élan donné 4 la renaissance cultu- 
relle et religieuse atteignit les régions du Nord, grace surtout a 
Ramananda de Bénarés, l’un des meilleurs disciples de Ramanuja. 
Selon Cunningham, lhistorien bien connu, Ramananda fit sienne |’idée 
de l’égalité des hommes devant Dieu. Ecartant la pratique de subtiles 
distinctions, il admit parmi ses disciples des gens de toutes classes. 
Vers l’an 1450 de l’ére chrétienne, le tisserant mystique Kabir « s’atta- 
qua en méme temps au culte des idoles, 4 l’autorité du Qoran et des 
Sastra, et a l’usage exclusif d’une langue savante ». Du point de vue 
historique il serait toutefois inexact d’affirmer que les mouvements 
monothéistes et anti-castes qui se sont produits au Moyen Age parmi 
les Hindous aient eu |’Islam pour origine. En fait, l’idée de l’unicité 
de Dieu est déja exposée dans les Upanisad, qui datent du huiti¢éme au 
sixiéme siécle avant J.-C. Et, comme l’a remarqué l’historien indien 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, « parmi les Hindous, depuis l’antiquité la plus 
reculée, tous les grands penseurs, tous les réformateurs religieux, tous 
les croyants sincéres et pieux, ont proclamé, derriére les innombrables 
divinités auxquelles le peuple rend un culte, l’existence d’un et d’un 
seul Dieu supréme, ont affirmé l’égalité de tous les vrais croyants et 
placé la sincérité de la foi au-dessus de l’observance de rites religieux 
compliqués, ont essayé de simplifier la religion et de l’amener jusqu’au 
seuil des gens les plus humbles ». La vérité, c’est qu’aprés la conquéte 
musulmane, «on réaffirma avec plus de force le caractére essentiel- 
lement monothéiste du concept de Dieu et la supériorité de la piété 
sur la pratique des sacrifices rituels, ainsi que sur la science~et la 
sagesse purement livresques ». On mit donc l’accent sur |’importance 
secondaire des rites, des cérémonies, des pélerinages et des jedines, 
ainsi que sur la nécessité de combattre les excés du polythéisme. 

De nombreuses sectes apparurent, qui s’efforcérent d’harmoniser 
l'hindouisme et I'Islam, et de trouver, pour les fidéles des deux 
religions, un terrain d’entente sur lequel les divergences entre les rites, 
les dogmes et les manifestations extérieures de la foi pourraient étre 
négligées. Comme nous |’avons déja fait remarquer, Ramananda, Kabir, 
Nanak, Dadi et Caitanya comptent parmi les adeptes ou les précurseurs 
de ces tendances. Le soufisme — souvent défini comme « une jouissance 
a la fois intellectuelle et émotive, réservée aux philosophes, aux écrivains 
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et aux mystiques libérés de tout fanatisme » — était une secte de ce 
genre. Issu principalement du Vedanta des Hindous, il se répandit 
et se développa en Inde a partir de l’époque d’Akbar, et produisit une 
abondante littérature. I] tendait 4 rapprocher les Hindous et les Mu- 
sulmans. 

La doctrine islamique de la fraternité et de l’égalité de tous les 
croyants exercait un puissant attrait sur les membres des castes infé- 
rieures, méprisés par la haute société hindoue, et |’on put assister 4 des 
conversions en masse, principalement au Bengale. L’Islam minimisait 
importance de la naissance et de l’hérédité: sous son influence, les 
sentiments de la fraternité humaine et de l’égalité sociale se ranimérent 
au sein de |’Hindouisme. 


L’arrivée de |’Islam eut une autre conséquence importante: elle 
rétablit le contact entre l’Inde et le monde extérieur. L’Inde avait entre- 
tenu d’étroites relations avec les pays d’Europe et d’Asie, en particulier 
avec la Chine, la Gréce et Rome, au début de la période bouddhique. 
L’effondrement de l’empire des Gupta (480 aprés J.-C.), suivi du mor- 
cellement de l’Inde en petits Etats, créa une sorte de vide: |’Inde se 
replia sur elle-méme et rompit ses attaches avec le monde extérieur, 
bien que les ports maritimes aient continué 4 commercer, dans une cer- 
taine mesure, avec l’étranger. Les Arabes sont des commergants-nés, et 
leur venue contribua au rétablissement des anciennes relations, mais 
sous une forme différente. Les Hindous, et méme les musulmans de 
I'Inde, s’aventuraient trés rarement en pays étranger, tandis que les 
négociants venus de Bukhara ou de Samarkand, de Balkh ou de 
Khorassan, de Khorezm ou de Perse, ainsi que les voyageurs en prove- 
nance de pays d'Europe, arrivaient en Inde par centaines 4 la fois. Sous 
le régne de Jahangir, au début du XVII siécle, non moins de 14 000 
chameaux transportant des marchandises entre |’Inde et Qandahar 
empruntaient chaque année la passe de Bolan. Tatta, Broach, Surat, 
Chaul, Rajapur, Goa et Karwar étaient les ports qui nous reliaient a 
lArabie, 4 la Perse, 4 la Turquie, 4 l’"Egypte, aux pays barbaresques, 
a l’Abyssinie, et méme 4 Zanzibar. De Masulipatam partaient des 
navires a destination de Ceylan, de Sumatra, de Java, du Siam et méme 
de la Chine. Le gouvernement moghol facilitait et encourageait aussi 
les relations avec les pays européens, qu’il autorisait 4 installer des 
factoreries dans les villes cétiéres. Cette politique eut pour résultat, 
comme l’a écrit le professeur Kabir, «non seulement |’établissement 
de rapports commerciaux, mais aussi des échanges d’idées, de coutumes 
et de traditions, qui stimulérent localement I’activité intellectuelle ». 


L’interaction de ces diverses cultures amena la constitution d’une 
nouvelle langue, le rekhta, ou urd, du mot turc urdi, qui signifie 
«camp »), comme elle fut appelée, qui était en réalité de l’hindi trans- 
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formé, dans une mesure assez appréciable, par l’addition de mots et 
de tournures arabes et persanes. Avant méme |’occupation musulmane, 
un nouveau langage était en voie de formation 4 Delhi, ville entourée 
par des populations parlant différents dialectes de l'ApabhramSa occi- 
dental. La langue en usage dans la ville était un mélange de khari boli, 
de braj, de rajasthani et de hariani. La conquéte de la partie nord-ouest | 





de |’Inde par les Ghaznévides accéléra ce processus. Mais ce fut pen- 
dant la domination des princes de Ghor que des vocables persans et | 
panjabis s’introduisirent dans cette langue, et que le rekhta (le mot 
signifie « mélanger plusieurs choses afin d’en produire une nouvelle ») 
prit vraiment naissance. Amir Khusrau (1255-1325 aprés J.-C.) appela 
plus tard cette langue « hindawi», et Abu’l Fazl « delhavi ». Le pre- | 
mier ouvrage en hindi qui porte l’empreinte de cette évolution est sans © 
doute le Prithvi Raj Raso, de Chand Bardai, poéte de la cour de 
Prithvi Raj. Parmi les autres ouvrages importants les plus anciens on } 
peut citer les ceuvres d’Amir Khusrau et de Ras Khan, Padumavar, 
de Malik Muhammad Jaisi (terminé en 1540 aprés J.-C.), Ram Charit } ; 
Manas, de Tulsi Das (1574). Mais ce furent surtout les réformateurs | 
religieux qui contribuérent au développement de la nouvelle langue, | 
en l’utilisant dans leurs poémes, ou plutét leurs aphorismes. On trouve 
parmi eux Kabir (mort en 1518), Dadi (qui florissait vers l’an 1600), | 
Nanak (1469-1538), Namdev (né en 1270), et bien d’autres. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar observe avec raison que «l’urdu qui se répandit dans le Nord | 
au XVI° siécle n’était pas une langue trés raffinée, et ce n’est qu’au 
XVIII* siécle qu’il devint un idiome littéraire, le premier poéte de 
valeur qui lait utilisé étant Wali d’Aurangabad, qui écrivait vers 1710 ». 
L’influence de I’Islam entraina aussi le développement des langues 
locales. Le sanskrit avait cessé d’étre une langue vivante a la fin du | 
XIIT* siécle, au moment od la majeure partie du pays était passée sous 
la domination des musulmans. Pendant trois siécles environ (1200- | 
1550), la pensée hindoue dans le nord de I’Inde resta stérile et ne pro- © 
duisit aucune ceuvre de valeur. Toutefois, pendant le régne d’Akbar, | 
la paix et la prospérité stimulérent la production littéraire, et l’on vit — 
dans tous les Etats se développer soudain une littérature utilisant la © 
langue de la région. Un grand nombre de bons ouvrages furent écrits } 
en bengali, en marathi, en panjabi, en sindhi et en hindi oriental. Les 
chants de Vidyapati en maithili, ceux de Chandi Das en bengali, les 
poémes de Mira en rajasthani, ceux de Nathaswami en maharastri ne | 
sont pas seulement des ceuvres populaires: leur valeur littéraire est 
indéniable. La langue des envahisseurs musulmans était un mélange | 
de persan arabisé et de turc ; beaucoup des mots qu’ils employaient | 
passérent dans les langues locales. En 1830, le marathi, par exemple, 
contenait 35 °/o de mots d’origine persane et, selon un historien, M. Tara 
Chand, ce pourcentage était encore plus élevé en panjabi et en sindhi. 
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Un dictionnaire moderne (par Jananendra Mohan Das) n’enregistre pas 
moins de 2500 mots persans parfaitement naturalisés au Bengale. 

Les Hindous n’avaient pas le sens de la chronologie et, avant la 
conquéte musulmane, l'histoire était chez eux une science inconnue, 
principalement parce qu’ils « méprisaient le monde et les phénoménes 
éphéméres qui s’y produisent ». Nous ne possédons que quatre biogra- 
phies rédigées en sanskrit, et dans chacune «les faits sont ensevelis 
sous une masse de fleurs de rhétorique, d’artifices de style et d’expres- 
sions contournées ». Aucun événement n’est daté. Les Arabes, au con- 
traire, qui avaient l’esprit sec, méthodique et pratique, notaient régu- 
ligrement par écrit lhistoire de leurs campagnes et de leurs autres 
activités, quelle que fit la partie du monde ou ils se trouvaient. Leur 
venue en Inde les amena a rédiger un grand nombre de chroniques, 
d’autobiographies, etc., qui constituent autant de précieux documents 
sur l’histoire de cette période. Naturellement, les écrivains hindous les 
imitérent, et c’est ainsi, comme l’a écrit Sir Jadunath Sarkar, « qu'un 
élément nouveau et de la plus grande utilité » s’introduisit dans la lit- 
térature indienne. 

La présence de |’Islam eut un autre résultat avantageux. Au con- 
traire des Hindous, qui avaient l’habitude de tenir secréte leur activité 
littéraire, les musulmans aimaient faire copier leurs ouvrages et les 
répandre largement. L’introduction du « Kagaz» (papier) encouragea 
cette pratique. Beaucoup d’anciens textes indiens furent traduits sous 
le patronage de souverains tels qu’Akbar, et mis librement en circula- 
tion, ce qui favorisa la diffusion du savoir. 

Dans le domaine des beaux-arts, c’est dans les productions de l’école 
de peinture indo-musulmane que, selon Sir Jadunath Sarkar, l’apport 
des musulmans s’est manifesté avec le plus d’éclat. La représentation 
de la figure humaine et de tous les étres animés étant interdite par 
l'Islam, les premiéres peintures musulmanes qui parvinrent en Inde, en 
provenance de Khorassan ou de Bukhara, étaient « d’inspiration entié- 
rement chinoise, particuli¢rement en ce qui concerne la fagon d’inter- 
préter le visage humain, les rochers, les nappes d’eau et les dragons ». 
Ce sont « les mémes principes et les mémes traditions », modifiés sous 
l'influence de l’école de Behzad, que les invasions de Baber apporté- 
rent plus tard dans leur sillage. Cet art était caractérisé par une indi- 
vidualité intense, le sens de l’espace et le godt de la symétrie. « Ayant 
eu pour berceau les cours de Changez et de Timur », il ne pouvait étre 
sentimental et amolli comme l'art indien. En ce domaine, les seuls spé- 
cimens d’art hindou qui aient échappé aux ravages du temps et des 
envahisseurs sont les peintures des cavernes d’Ajanti, ow |’on peut voir, 
représentés sur le méme tableau, d’une part, dans un exhubérant foi- 
sonnement de vie, « la puissance, la gloire, l'amour et la jeunesse », et 
d’autre part, la sérénité qui récompense une vie de détachement et de 
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dévotion, de piété et de foi. L’art sert ici 4 exprimer «|'inépuisable | got! 
fécondité de la vie » et « l’unité du réel ». L’imagination peut s’y don- | Ret 
ner carri¢re et les sentiments s’exprimer librement. Les idées et les 
sentiments y sont d’ailleurs considérés comme ayant une valeur bien | dan 
supérieure aux recherches de dessin et de modelé. Les caractéristiques | for 
empruntées a |’art chinois disparurent bientét en Inde. Le trait s’adoucit. | pro 
Le décor et les visages s’indianis¢rent. Mais sous influence de cette | mu: 
culture étrangére, un sens nouveau de la symétrie, des proportions et de | imp 
l’espace vint s’ajouter aux qualités plastiques de l'art traditionnel, telles / d’et 
qu’elles se manifestent 4 Ajanta. En méme temps la libre naiveté avec hin 
laquelle l’art ancien exprimait la vie fut limitée par un sentiment nou- __ orn 
veau de la correction polie et de |’étiquette. On vit aussi apparaitre sen’ 
un nombre important de styles secondaires, parmi lesquels les styles _ par: 
Rajpoute et Pahari, largement influencés par l’ancien idéal de l'art ain: 
hindou, et les styles du Dekkan, de Lucknow, du Kashmir et de Patna, | est 





dont les caractéristiques rappellent surtout l’art musulman. | 
Dans le domaine de |’architecture, comme en divers autres domaines, ) Var 
les Musulmans introduisirent en Inde un style qui n’était pas d’inspi- | _ rue: 


ration purement islamique. C’était un mélange qui résultait de la fusion © | 
des styles propres 4 la Transoxiane, a I’Iran, 4 l’Afghanistan, 4 la Méso- = a qi 
potamie, 4 l’Afrique du Nord, d’une part, et a l’Arabie musulmane, ) cho 
d’autre part. Ses principales caractéristiques étaient la simplicité et la 
sévérité. Les lignes s’y raccordaient avec une grace austére qui laissait | (12: 
peu de place aux embellissements décoratifs, réduits le plus souvent a la | _obti 
représentation calligraphique de quelques versets du Qoran. L’Inde| nes 
possédait déja un style architectural enti¢rement formé, qui mettait | tém 
l’accent, comme on peut le voir dans les temples du Sud, sur « la solidité | _ tell 
et la grace ». Les architectes indiens s’attachaient avant tout 4 combiner | _ diti 
des lignes et des angles. Cette architecture était également remarquable 
par l’exhubérance de la décoration sculpturale et la variété des thémes | __ cost 
traités, dont les célébres temples de Conjeeveram et de Simhachalam, | et | 


aT: 


— 





dans le Sud, fournissent les meilleures exemples. Tandis que les rois fi dits 
hindous élevaient surtout des temples, pour lesquels ils dépensaient sans La 

compter richesses et talent, les Musulmans construisaient non seulement _ (tric 
des mosquées, mais aussi des palais et des tombeaux. En résumé, comme fort 
l’a écrit Will Durant dans son ouvrage Our Oriental Heritage, « l’archi- : ajou 
tecture hindoue nous impressionne par sa masse, l’architecture mau- : jared 
resque par l’excellence du détail. La premiére est d’une force sublime, | que 
la seconde d’une parfaite beauté ; les Hindous étaient ardents et féconds, les 

les Maures avaient le sens du goft et de la mesure. Les Hindous | som 


couvraient leurs constructions d’un tel foisonnement de statues qu'on} Abu 
ne sait plus s'il s’agit d’une ceuvre architecturale ou sculpturale ; les | Cet 
Mahométans abhorraient les images, et n’utilisaient que des motifs } préf 
floraux ou géométriques. Les Hindoux ont été les sculpteurs-architectes | par 
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sable | gothiques de I’Inde médiévale ; les Arabes, les artistes expatriés d’une 
don- | Renaissance exotique ». 

t les L’influence de |’architecture islamique est particuli¢rement évidente 
bien | dans les édifices du Nord, ot «le godt sarrasin pour l’harmonie des 
ques | formes s’unit au godt indien pour la splendeur décorative ». Il s’est 
ucit. | produit la une synthése, dans laquelle «la sévérité de |’architecture 
cette | musulmane s’est adoucie, et l’exhubérance plastique de |’art hindou s’est 
st de | imposé des limites ». Comme l’écrit M. Tara Chand, «la conception 
elles d’ensemble, la richesse ornementale, la technique d’exécution restent 
avec hindoues en majeure partie, mais les formes des arcs, les coupoles sans 
nou- = ornements, les murs lisses et les vastes dimensions de intérieurs repré- 
aitre  sentent des apports musulmans ». Le Taj Mahal reste un exemple de 
tyles | parfaite synthése entre les deux cultures, tandis qu’a Fatehpur Sikri, 
l’art ainsi que dans les tombeaux d’Akbar et d’Itmad-ud-Daula, la fusion 
tna, | est restée imparfaite. 

L’influence de ce style peut se constater en Inde non seulement dans 
ines, | l'art monumental, mais aussi dans les constructions utilitaires, maisons, 
spi- | rues ou bains (ghats) et méme dans les édifices cultuels. 
sion | La musique était en Inde un art bien développé, et les Musulmans, 
éso- 4 qui elle déplaisait, pour des motifs religieux, n’apportérent pas grand- 
ane,) chose en ce domaine, exception faite de certaines inventions attribuées 
tla} au poéte, littérateur et mystique de cette époque, Amir Khusrau 
ssait | (1253-1325). En combinant la Vind indienne et le Tanbura iranien, il 
ala|  obtint le Sitar, instrument de musique trés populaire en Inde. Le Tabla 
nde| n’est qu’une forme modifiée du Mirdang indien. La fusion des sys- 





ttait témes musicaux hindou et iranien aboutit a l’apparition de chansons 
dité | telles que les gawwali, d’un caractére plus léger que la musique tra- 
iner | ditionnelle. 

able L’influence de la culture islamique s’est aussi manifestée dans le 


mes | costume, la nourriture, la célébration des fétes, le cérémonial du mariage 
am,| et les usages de la cour. Les costumes populaires de |’Inde du Nord, 
rois| dits Achhkan et Salwar, doivent leur existence a |’influence musulmane. 
La chasse 4 courre, la chasse au faucon, le chaugan (polo), le nard 





ans © 

ent (trictrac) et bien d'autres divertissements se modifiérent dans leur 
ame | forme et leur technique sous l’influence de |’Islam. Les Musulmans 
chi- ajoutérent de l’équilibre, de l’harmonie et de la précision a l’art des 
au- i jardins. Comme ils menaient en général une vie beaucoup plus luxueuse 


me, que les Hindous, ils lancaient de nouvelles modes, que copiaient ensuite 
ids, les classes supérieures du pays. Ils avaient l’habitude de donner de 
ous | somptueux diners, ot l’on servait parfois plus de cent plats différents. 
’on } Abu’ Fazl les énumére dans son célébre ouvrage intitulé Ain-i-Akbari. 
les | Cet usage amena naturellement l’apparition de mets et de modes de 
tifs | préparation nouveaux, qui, avec le temps, ont été définitivement adoptés 
tes par I’Inde. 


Prt sar. 
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Aprés la chute de l’empire des Gupta (480 aprés J.-C.), l’Inde s’était 
morce!4e en un grand nombre de petites principautés, auxquelles aucun 
gouvernement central n’avait pu imposer son autorité. La domination 
des Moghols rendit a |’Inde une certaine unité politique, qui aboutit a 
l’adoption d’un systéme d’administration plus ou moins uniforme. Le 
régime fiscal, par exemple, reposait sans aucun doute sur des bases 
indigénes, dont l’origine se perdait dans la nuit des temps, mais « les 
modalités d’application, les actes officiels, les méthodes d’enregistrement, 
étaient calqués sur des modéles perso-sarracéniques introduits par les 
envahisseurs ». I] en était de méme dans les structures administratives 
des districts et des provinces. Les Etats indiens adoptérent aussi les 
mémes procédés. « Deux cents ans de domination moghole, depuis l’avé- 
nement d’Akbar jusqu’é la mort de Muhammad Shah (1556-1749) », 
écrit Sir Jadunath Sarkar, « donnérent 4 l’ensemble de |’Inde du Nord 
et a une grande partie du Dekkan une langue officielle unique, un 
méme systtme monétaire et administratif, et un «sabir » populaire 
commun 4 tous les habitants, a l’exception des prétres hindous et des 
villageois des régions écartées ». Les Etats voisins empruntérent aussi 
aux Moghols leurs structures administratives, leur étiquette de cour et 
leur systéme monétaire. En conséquence, il se créa une certain sentiment 
« d’unité impériale », 4 défaut de communauté nationale, les peuples 
ne jouissant d’aucune liberté civique et ne participant pas au gouver- 
nement du pays en tant que tels. 

Le caractére fortement égalitaire de l’Islam, et le fait que les 
Musulmans avaient la fierté de leur religion, inspirérent aux Hindous 
une nouvelle ardeur qui les incita 4 défendre leur propre religion et 
a en étre fiers aussi. Les monarques du Rajputana et du Vijayanagar 
réagirent au choc provoqué par la présence de i’Islam en se faisant 
les champions du Dharma et les défenseurs de la religion. Au cours des 
époques précédentes, méme les rois les plus orthodoxes, Bharcisiva et 
les Gupta dans le Nord, les Pallava et les Chola dans le Sud, n’avaient 
jamais prétendu étre les champions de leur religion. Tel devait étre 
pourtant le principal mobile qui inspira Hammira, Kumbha, Sangha et 
Pratap Singh, aussi bien que Krishnadeva Raya et Ramaraya. La 
formule Hindu Pad-Padshahi fut le slogan que Shivaji, souverain 
marathe, jugea bon de forger pour inciter les Hindous 4 s’unir afin de 
secouer le joug des Musulmans. 

La conquéte musulmane eut pour premier résultat d’accroitre la 
rigidité du systéme des castes. Le grand nombre des conversions qui 
eurent lieu a cette époque, dont certaines étaient inspirées par le désir 
de jouir de meilleures conditions économiques et d’avoir une situation 
sociale plus élevée, mais qui étaient souvent obtenues par contrainte, 
obligea la société hindoue a serrer les rangs pour faire front 4 l’enva- 
hisseur. Les brahmanes, membres de la classe sacerdotale, qui avaient 
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perdu leurs anciens priviléges (exemptions d’impéts, etc.), virent dans 
cette situation un moyen de consolider leur pouvoir en en rendant le 
systéme aussi rigide que possible et en multipliant encore les castes, car 
plus celles-ci étaient nombreuses, plus le réle des brahmanes devenait 
indispensable et leur position assurée. Les régles concernant les castes 
furent fixées de telle sorte que l’accés de celles-ci fut totalement interdit 
aux personnes étrangéres au systéme, qui furent déclarées « Melchus » 
ou intouchables. Alberuni (973-1048 aprés J.-C.), qui visita l’Inde au 
XIe siécle, a remarqué que les Hindous s’opposaient 4 l’admission des 
non-Hindous dans leur religion. Ce repliement fait contraste avec 
l’ancienne vitalité de l’hindouisme, qui avait absorbé des étrangers tels 
que les Grecs, les Scythes, les Parthes, les Huns et d'autres encore. 
C’est le contact avec I’Islam, sans aucun doute, qui a immédiatement 
entrainé la rigidité du systéme des castes, mais il faut reconnaitre qu’a 
la longue les conceptions islamiques sur |’égalité et la fraternité entre 
les hommes, répandues jusque dans les plus lointaines provinces de notre 
pays par des réformateurs de la religion tels que Ramananda, Ramanuja, 
Kabir, Caitanya, Nanak, Dadi, etc., ont tendu 4 amener la destruction 
de ces barriéres et l’assouplissement du systéme. 

L’institution du Pardah, c’est-a-dire le strict isolement des femmes, 
fut aussi la conséquence des invasions musulmanes. Cette coutume était 
courante chez les Musulmans, dans leurs pays natals. Comme il était 
naturel, elle fut appliquée avec plus de rigueur encore dans un pays 
étranger comme I’Inde. De leur cété, les Hindous |’adoptérent pour 
protéger l’honneur des femmes de leur pays et conserver la pureté de 
leur organisation sociale. La tendance a imiter la classe gouvernante 
contribua aussi 4 faire accepter cette coutume par les dames hindoues. 
Elle empécha tout progrés d’ordre intellectuel, social ou politique parmi 
les femmes, qui, en tant que filles, épouses ou veuves, furent réduites a 
ne plus occuper qu'une position dépendante et subordonnée. 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF WORKS OF INDIAN SCHOLARS ON THE 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN PERIODS OF INDIAN HISTORY 


I 


()* phase of modern Indian cultural renaissance has been the 


increasing interest of Indians in historical research of the right 

type. This has found expression not only through efforts for 
exploration and discovery of the numerous relics and documents of 
historical value relating to the different periods but also through their 
scientific study and consequent output of a large number of original 
works dealing with the varied aspects of Indian life in the successive 
epochs. Besides helping the eradication of gross historical inaccuracies 
or heresies, which held ground for years and years, such original works 
have thrown sufficient light on many unknown or ignored episodes and 


have helped a great deal in revealing a correct picture of the people’s 


life. 


There is no doubt that Indian intellect was stimulated through con- | 


tact with the dynamic forces in the new western world and many Euro- 
pean scholars made pioneer studies on Indian history and antiquities. 
But there was at the same time a genuine urge within the country to 
study and understand its past from the days of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
This resulted in interesting and fruitful historical studies by a galaxy of 
Indian scholars of modern times. 

For long students of the medieval period of Indian history extend- 
ing roughly speaking from about A.D. 1000 to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century had to depend on the works of Elphinstone, Lanepoole, 
Raverty, Thomas, Smith, Rogers, Kennedy, Briggs, Erskine, Blochmann, 


Janett, Moreland, Irvine, Haig, Denison, Ross and some others, who | 


had their own valuation. But for years now the researches of a band of 
Indian scholars, based on critical studies of original sources, chiefly in 
Persian, have revealed plenty of new information, in the face of which 
many of the old views have become untenable. Such researches have 
also thrown much light on the previously neglected administrative, eco- 
nomic and social aspects of the history of this period. Prof. S. H. Hodi- 
vala’s Studies in Indo-Muslim History being a commentary on Elliot 
and Dowson’s History of India as told by its own Historians (published 
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fifty years before this book), was published at Bombay in 1939 with 
the incorporation of new materials and with the author’s own comments 
where necessary. The Aligarh University has been engaged in a highly 
promising and important work by undertaking publication of re-edited 
volumes of Elliot and Dowson’s book. Two important works on Sultan 
Muhmud of Ghazni, by Prof. M. Habib and Dr. Nazim, came out in 
1927 and 1931 respectively. The book entitled Foundation of Muslim 
Rule in India by Prof. A. B. M. Habibuallah (now in the Dacca Univer- 
sity) is a critical study of the subject. To Dr. Ishwari Prasad of Allaha- 
bad we owe some learned contributions to the history of this period. 
In bringing out the first edition of his History of Medieval India in 
1925, he justly claimed to have “thrown new light on many important 
problems, to have suggested fresh view points and to have supplied 
information which had hitherto been inaccessible to the general reader”. 
A few years later came out his A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, 
the purpose of which has been, as the author says, “to provide a general 
history of Muhammdan Rule in India up to the death of Aurangzeb”. 
The learned author’s History of the Qaraunah Turks, Volume I (pub- 
lished in 1936), is an excellent work on the history of the Tughluq rule 
in India. Prof. Habib’s translation of Khazainal Futuh (Campaigns of 
Alauddin) came out in 1933. The Indian Press, Allahabad, published 
in 1950 History of the Khaljis (1290-1320) by Dr. K. S. Lal (now Pro- 
fessor of History at Bhopal). As the author points out his “study of the 
period has reduced the extent of Alauddin’s empire and has removed 
to a very large extent the charge of bigotry so often levelled against 
him”. He has arrived at the conclusions that “the Khaljis belonged to 
the Turkish stock”, and that “the story of Padmini is nothing more 
than the growth of a legend”. About two years later came out Studies 
in Medieval Indian History by Dr. P. Saran (Reader in History, Delhi 
University), which contains some learned essays on different aspects 
of Indo-Muslim History. In 1953 Dr. A. L. Srivastava brought out the 
second and revised edition of his book on The Sultanate of Delhi, which 
gives us in a short compass the history of the different dynasties from 
the Sultans of Ghazni till the Lodis. The author has also discussed the 
various forces which influenced Indian political and cultural institutions. 
In 1956 we got an excellent book on The First Afghan Empire in India 
by Dr. A. B. Pandey of Banaras University. 

During the last few years some authoritative volumes have been 
written by Indian scholars on the history of different States of northern 
and southern India. The History of Bengal, Volume II, edited by 
Dr. Jadunath Sarkar and published by the Dacca University in 1948, 
contains nine chapters dealing with the history of the state during the 
Turko-Afghan period. Besides his Banglar Itihas (History of Bengal 
in Bengali), published in 1915, one of the most talented Indian scholars, 
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Mr. R. D. Banerjee, made a valuable contribution on the History of 
Orissa, Volume II (published in 1930), in which he gives an account of 
this area during the Muslim rule. We have some very good works about 
Vijayanagar, viz. Dr. S. K. Aiyanger’s books on Sources of Vijayanagar 
History, Little Known Chapter of Vijayanagar History, Krishna Deva 
Raya of Vijayanagar ; Vijayanagar—Origin of the City and Empire, 
by Shri N. Venkata Ramnayya (published by the Madras University 
in 1933) ; Studies in the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagar by Shri N. Ven- 
kata Ramnayya (published by the Madras University in 1935) ; Dr. B. 
A. Saletore’s Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire and 
Prof. T. V. Mahlingam’s Administrative and Social Life under Vijaya- 
nagar (published by the Madras University in 1940). In 1953 Shri Rama- 
chandriah Oruganti, Registrar, Andhra University, published a book 
of twelve chapters on Studies on Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar, 
in which the author has tried to present a systematic review of the reign 
of this illustrious ruler. To Shri H. K. Sherwani we are obliged for two 
important works on the Bahmani rule in South India. One on Mahmud 
Gawan, containing a description of the life and work of the great 
Bahmani Wazir, was published by Kitabistan, Allahabad, in 1941. In 
the other book, entitled The Bahmanis of the Deccan (published in 1953), 
the learned writer presents a connected account of the activities of the 
rulers of this dynasty on the authority of contemporary Muslim histo- 
ries. A few years back came out an English translation of Mr. Abdul 
Majeed Siddique’s book in Urdu on the History of Golconda. It gives 
an account of the political history of this kingdom till its absorption 
into the Mughal Empire, and also an account of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the people during the Qutub Shahi rule. A work 
on Medieval Kerala by Shri P. K. S. Raja of Annamalai University, 
came out in 1953. It gives in a short compass the important facts in the 
history of Kerala during the medieval period. Shri K. D. Swaminathan 
has written a dispassionate account of one of the kingdoms of South 
India in the 16th and 17th centuries in his book on the Nayaks of Ikheri. 

Two important and recent contributions on the history of Kashmir 
during the medieval period are an article by Dr. Asoke Mazumdar 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Letters, Volume 
XXII and Kashmir under the Sultans by Dr. Mohibbul Hasan of Aligarh 
University (published in 1959). Chronology of the rulers of Kashmir 
has to be revised in the light of information supplied by these two 
works. The second one further contains not merely a connected political 
history of this part of India during the Sultanate period but also reflec- 
tive discussions about its social and economic conditions and cultural 
activities. 

For the administration of the Delhi sultanates we have a few works 
by Indian scholars. The pioneer work on this subject for the period 
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beginning from the Ghaznavis till the reign of Akbar is a critical 
volume on Some Aspects of Muslim Administration by Dr. R. P. Tri- 
pathi (first published in 1916 and second edition published by Central 
Book Depot, Allahabad in 1956), in which the learned author has traced 
chiefly the vicissitudes of two important institutions, the Sultanate or 
sovereignty, and the Vizirat and also discussed the revenue system. 
The Aligarh Historical Research Institute published in 1941 Mr. Muahm- 
mad Basheer Ahmed’s book on The Administration of Justice in Medie- 
val India, which is a study in outline of the judicial system under the 
Delhi Sultans and the Mughal Emperors (A.D. 1206-1750). Dr. L. H. 
Qureshi’s Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, also an important 
work on this subject, was published in 1942. Dr. K. S. Lal’s brochure on 
Muslim State in India, in which the writer claims to have attempted a 
dispassionate study of some aspects of Muslim rule in India, came out 
in 1950. This year Shri U. N. Day of Vaish College, Rohtak, has pro- 
duced a work on Administrative System of Delhi Sultanate (1206-1413 
A.D.), which, writes Prof. A. Rashid of Aligarh in the Foreword, “is 
a welcome addition to the scanty literature we have on the subject”. 

For cultural and socio-economic aspects of the history of the pre- 
Mughal period there are only a few but very valuable works. In the 
first place, mention should be made of Dr. Tara Chand’s contribution 
in his book, entitled /nfluence of Islam on Indian Culture, published 
by the Indian Press, Allahabad. Dr. Kunwar Muhammad Ashraff’s 
thesis on Life and Conditions in Medieval India appeared in 1935 in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. It is a critical work of 
considerable importance. The Aligarh Historical Research Institute pub- 
lished a few years back Prof. Habib’s original work on /ndian Culture 
and Social Life at the time of the Turkish invasions. In 1957 the Asia 
Publishing House brought out a book, entitled Glimpses of Medieval 
Culture, by Dr. Yusuf Husain (now Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Muslim Uni- 
versity, Aligarh). It contains some chapters on Islam and the Cult of 
Bhakti, Sufism in India, the Educational system, the Origin and Growth 
of the Urdu Language, and Social and Economic conditions. In 1958 
Dr. Mohammad Yasin of Lucknow University has brought out a Social 
History of Islamic India (1605-1748). This is based on a wide range of 
original and contemporary sources. 

It is a source of profound inspiration and a matter of great pride 
for us to remember that our country produced the greatest historian of 
what we call Mughal India—the late Acharya Jadunath Sarkar. Through 
his monumental volumes he has bequeathed precious gifts to students 
of history for unnumbered generations. To him we owe the beginning 
of scientific research studies relating to this period based on a compre- 
hensive and critical study of original sources gathered with zeal and 
industry from well-known libraries as well as from private collections 
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in secluded corners. With the genius and technique of a master-artist, 
he presented in the five volumes of his History of Aurangzeb detailed 
and reflective accounts of the events of this period in an exceptionally 
good style. Two supplementary studies to this work are his Studies in 
Aurangzeb’s Reign containing eighteen historical essays and Anecdotes 
of Aurangzeb. His Studies in Mughal India contain twenty-two histo- 
rical essays on different topics, which were published in the first edition 
of his Historical Essays in 1912 and were published in this volume in 
1919. In his Shivaji and His Times (1st edition in 1919, 4th edition in 
1948), we get a fully documented and comprehensive study of Shivaji’s 
life and character and of the rise of the Marathas with minute details 
and correct dates. He also printed in a separate volume, entitled The 
House of Shivaji (2nd edition in 1948), most of the documents and dis- 
cussions relating to his biography of Shivaji. Other valuable works 
regarding the Marathas in the seventeenth century are Rise of the 
Maratha Power by M. G. Ranade, one of the prophets of modern cultu- 
ral renaissance in western India, which came out in 1900 and Siva 
Chhatrapati by one of our great historians, Dr. S. N. Sen, which the 
University of Calcutta brought out in 1928 and which is a translation 
of Sabhasad Bakhar with extracts from Chitnis and Sivadigvijaya. Three 
other extremely valuable contributions of Dr. S. N. Sen about the history 
of the Marathas are his Administrative System of the Marathas (pub- 
lished in 1923), Military System of the Marathas (published in 1928) 
and History of the Maratha Navy. The veteran historian of Maharastra, 
late Dr. G. S. Sardesi, brought out in 1946 his book on New History 
of the Marathas, Volume one of which contains interesting and detailed 
accounts of Shivaji and his time (A.D. 1600-1707). A minutely detailed 
study of the North-East Frontier Policy of the Mughal Empire was 
presented to us by Dr. S. N. Bhattacharya in his book on History of 
the Mughal North-East Frontier Policy which was published in 1928. 

Critical and detailed biographies of the great rulers of India belong- 
ing to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have been prepared by 
some of our historians. As the first good work in this category based 
on original sources, may be mentioned Dr. K. R. Qanungo’s Sher Shah 
which came out in 1921. To Dr. Qanungo also belongs the credit of 
preparing an original and exhaustive biography of the important per- 
sonality of the philosopher Prince and mystic Dara Shukoh (Vol. | 
published in 1934), whose tragic career has significant lessons for stu- 
dents of history. “It is hardly an exaggeration to say”, remarks Dr. 
Qanungo, “that anyone who intends to take up the solution of religious 
peace in India must begin the work where Dara Shukoh had left it 
and proceed on the path chalked out by that prince.” In 1934 Prof. 
N. B. Roy (then on the staff of the Dacca University) published his 
work on The Successors of Sher Shah. A book on Humayun Padshah 
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written by Dr. S. K. Banerjee of Lucknow University was published by 
the Oxford University Press in 1938. It deals primarily with three rulers 
of the period, Humayun, Sher Shah and Bahadur Shah of Gujrat and 
throws new light on some controversial points. Another important and 
fully documented biographical work, entitled The Life and Times of 
Humayun, came out of the pen of Dr. Ishwari Prasad in 1955. Besides 
describing the entire career of Humayun, the learned author has made a 
critical estimate of Humayun as a man and a ruler in the concluding 
chapter and has fully discussed the various original sources in the biblio- 
graphy. Prof. Rajib Nain of Gaya College in Bihar has almost completed 
the preparation of a thesis on Rajah Man Singh under my guidance. 

One highly valuable contribution for the history of this period is the 
History of Jahangir by an eminent Indian Professor Dr. Beni Prasad 
of Allahabad University which was published in 1922. Shahjahan’s 
biography ably written by Dr. S. P. Sarkar, another famous Professor 
of Allahabad University was published in 1932. Volume II of The 
History of Bengal (published by the Dacca University) has several 
chapters relating to the Mughal period. Condition of Bengal under 
Jahangir has been described in an important work by Dr. Tapan Rai- 
chandhury. A research fellow of mine, Shiri Brahmadeo Prasad Ambastha, 
has almost completed an original thesis on Bihar in the Age of the 
Great Mughals. In this connection he has discovered some new records 
in different parts of Bihar. 

For the history of the Later Mughals some important works are 
Nizamul Mulk Asaf Jan by Dr. Yusuf Husain (published in 1936), 
First Two Nawabs of Oudh by Dr. A. L. Srivastava (published in 1936), 
Evolution of the Khalasa by Dr. Indu Bhushan Banerjee (Vol. II pub- 
lished in 1947), Rise of the Peshwas by Dr. H. N. Sinha (published in 
1931), Malwa in Transition by Dr. Raghubir Sinh (published in 1936), 
History of Jats by Dr. K. R. Qanungo (published in 1925), and Baji Rao I 
and Maratha Expansion by Dr. V. G. Digha (published in 1944). Dr. 
Satish Chandra, Reader in History, Aligarh University, has brought 
out this year a good work on Parties and Politics of the Mughal Court, 
1707-1740. We are indebted to one of our learned scholars Prof. Ram 
Sharma for his volume of Bibliography of Mughal India, A.D. 1526-1707, 
which is of very great practical help for researchers in the Mughal 
period of Indian history. 

Regarding the administrative system of the Mughals, Dr. Jadunath 
Sarkar contributed in 1921 his original work on Mughal Administration 
(4th edition published in 1952) in the fifteen chapters of which he has 
described the different parts of the Mughal State government with a 
reflective estimate of the achievements and failures of Mughal rule. In 
chapter XVI the sources of information have been authoritatively dis- 
cussed. Dr. Ibn Hasan’s work on The Central Structure of the Mughal 
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Empire in Northern India (posthumous publication by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in 1936) has been a highly valuable contribution containing 
a full description of the different State departments, of the functions 
of the ministries and officers and an outline account of the judicial 
system. Dr. P. Saran’s book on The Provincial Government of the 
Mughals 1526-1658, published in 1941 by Kitabistan, Allahabad, pre- 
sents an original treatment of a highly complex but important subject. 
Mr. Wahed Husain’s book on Administration of Justice During the 
Muslim Rule in India (published by the University of Calcutta in 1934), 
with a background account of administration of justice in pre-Mughal 





India, describes the system of judicial administration under the Mughals, | 


He has also discussed the position of the non-Muslims under Islamic 


law and has traced the origin of certain institutions. In the same year © 
the Indian Press of Allahabad published an important work on Mughal | 
Kingship and Nobility by Mr. R. P. Khosla. Professor Shri Ram Sharma | 


has given us an account of Organisation of Public Services in Mughal 
India. Mr. Abdul Aziz’s work on The Mansabdari system (published at 
Lahore in 1945) presents a detailed study of this subject. 

We have some interesting works on socio-religious and cultural 
aspects of Indian history during the Mughal period which contain new 
information in addition to what we get in some books already referred 
to in connection with the Turko-Afghan period. Dr. Jadunath Sarkar’s 
thought-provoking book Chaitanya and His Teachings came out many 
years back (2nd edition in 1922). The University of Calcutta has pub- 
lished a book on the Post-Chaitanya Sahajiya Cult by Shri M. M. Bose. 
Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen’s Medieval Mysticism of India is an excellent 
treatise on this interesting subject. Dr. N. N. Law’s book, entitled Pro- 
motion of Learning in India during Muhammadan Rule (published in 
1916) gives a graphic description of the state of education in India in 
those days. In 1940 came out Prof. Shri Ram Sharma’s volume on The 
Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, in which, as the author writes, 
“a systematic attempt has been made to study the religious policy of 
the Mughal Emperors from the origina! records of their reigns”. About 
one year after this the University of Calcutta published Dr. M. L. Roy- 
choudhury’s book on The Din-i-llahi or the Religion of Akbar. The 
author claims that he has “attempted to offer an interpretation of the 
movement of forces that worked in India throughout this period and 
to estimate the contribution of Akbar to the new synthesis which charac- 
terised” the sixteenth century. In some books of Dr. D. C. Sen, viz. 
History of Bengali Language and Literature (published by Calcutta 
University in 1911), Glimpses of Bengal Life (published by Calcutta 
University) and Folk Literature of Bengal (published by Calcutta Uni- 
versity in 1920) and in Dr. Tomanas Chandra Dasputa’s work on Aspects 
of Bengali Society from Bengali Literature (published by Calcutta Uni- 
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versity in 1935), we get information about social life of Bengal in those 
days. A book, entitled Some Aspects of Society and Culture during the 
Mughal Age by Dr. Pran Nath Chopra, came out in 1955. One thesis 
on Some Aspects of North India’s Social Life from Akbar to Aurangzeb, 
which earned for its writer, Dr. Phanindra Ojha of Ranchi College, the 
Ph. D. Degree of the Patna University, is expected to be published soon. 
My learned friend and colleague Prof. S. H. Askari of Patna College 
has been indefatigably engaged for the last few years in exploring 
hidden literature on Sufism and has by his critical studies (published 
in some Journals) thrown sufficient light on the history of the Sufi cult 
in northern India. 


II 


The political destiny of India took a new turn from the critical 
years of the mid-eighteenth century as a result of the successive triumphs 
of the English East India Company over the Indian and European powers 
who had been opposed to them. This was to a very large extent possible 
due to the utter bankruptcy of the Mughal Empire, which had held poli- 
tical sway over India for about three centuries and had become rotten 
to the core in the eighteenth century: A profusely detailed and reflec- 
tive history of the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire, on the ruins 
of which the English East India Company built up their political supre- 
macy, has been written in the first volume, based on comprehensive and 
critical study of all kinds of original sources, by our master historian, 
the late Dr. Jadunath Sarkar. These monumental volumes form a price- 
less treasure house of information and instruction for the living gene- 
ration and the generations to come. Our great historian observes signi- 
ficantly : “The Mughal Empire and with it the Maratha overlordship of 
Hindustan fell because of the rottenness at the core of Indian society. 
This rottenness showed itself in the form of military and political help- 
lessness. The country could not defend itself, royalty was hopelessly 
depraved or imbecile ; the nobles were selfish and shortsighted ; cor- 
ruption, inefficiency and treachery disgraced all branches of the public 
service. In the midst of this decay and confusion, our literature, art and 
even true religion, had perished.” 

Considerable light has been thrown on the history of the Marathas 
in the eighteenth century and the early nineteenth through the valuable 
researches of some of our historians. Indefatigable and extensive explora- 
tions of several eminent scholars, belonging mostly to Maharastra, have 
resulted in the discovery of precious source-materials which have been 
duly edited and printed to the benefit of investigators for all generations. 
To the veteran Maharastra historian late Dr. G. S. Sardesi, who nobly 
served the cause of historical studies till his grand old age, we owe the 
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forty volumes of Selections from the Peshwas Daftar which form a 
mine of historical information relating to the Marathas. Another fertile 
source for Maratha history has been revealed to us through the publi- 
cation of the Poona Residency Correspondence, compiled under the 
distinguished guidance of late Dr. Jadunathnath Sarkar with the co- 


operation of Dr. G. S. Sardesi and some others. Besides his Main Cur- | 
rents of Maratha History in which Dr. Sardesi discussed some important | 
affairs of Maratha history, he has bequeathed to the world of scholars | 


the critically edited eight volumes of Marathi Riyasat and a detailed 
history of the Marathas in these volumes. To one of our most distin- 
guished historians, Dr. S. N. Sen, we are highly indebted for his learned 
contributions on Maratha Administration, Military System of the Mara- 
thas and Maratha Navy, each one of which has presented to us original 
information in a masterly style. Some important publications contain- 
ing original records of Maratha history are Aitihasik Tipni by Shri 
D. B. Parsinis (in /tihas Sangraha), Delhi Yethil Marathyanchin Raj- 
Karanen edited by Shri D. B. Parsinis (Vols. I and II and supplement, 
1913-14), Aitihasik Patran Yadi Wagaire Lekh edited by Dr. G. S. 
Sardesi and some others, Holkaranchi Kaifiyat edited by Shri K. N. 
Sane, the Purandare Daftar in three volumes, the Holkar Shahichya 
Itihasachi Sadhanen edited by Shri B. B. Thakur in two volumes, the 
Kota Daftar of Sardar Gulgule, Aitihasik Patra V yavahar by Dr. G. S. 
Sardesi and some others and Hingane Daftar edited by Shri G. H. 
Khare. With the scholarly assistance of Dr. G. S. Sardesi, the Gwalior 
Government published about two decades back an important collection 
of despatches and news-letters relating to the Sindhias. Two rare col- 
lections of Marathi historical letters, originally published by Sane and 
Parsinis, were brought out by Dr. Sardesi with some improvement. 


We may also refer to two other collections of Maratha records, viz. | 


(1) the Letters of the Amatya House of Baroda and (2) the Letters of 
the Chandrachud Diwans of Indore. Two volumes of the early records 
of the Gaekwad family edited by Father Gense and Mr. Banaji, came 
out due to the generosity of the Baroda Government, and seven volumes 
of Marathi records of this family have also been published. A few years 
back Dr. G. S. Sardesi discovered a large number of valuable unpub- 
lished records, bearing on different aspects of Maratha history, in a 
Sardar Pandit family of Kotah. Shri G. H. Khare brought to light some 
old Persian records relating to the Peshwa period, from a Sardar Natu 
family of Poona and also volumes of miscellaneous records of the 
Rajaina family of Wai (North Satara). Dr. Y. K. Dashpande, a well- 
known research worker of old C. P. (Berar), discovered files of old 
Marathi newspapers, published in Poona and Bombay during the period 
between 1842 and 1846, in the manuscript collections of the Daji Saheb 
Buti of Nagpur. 
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We are thankful to the Director of Archives, Bombay, for publishing 
two volumes of Persian records of Maratha history, translated into 
English with critical notes by Dr. Jadunath Sarkar. Sir Charles Malet’s 
Letter Book 1780-84, edited by Dr. Raghubir Singh of Sitamau contains 
some interesting details about the Marathas. In 1956 appeared Dr. S. 
P. Varma’s book on a Study in Maratha Diplomacy, that is, of Anglo- 


| Maratha Relations from 1772-1782. The Government of Madhya Pra- 


desh have rendered a valuable service to the cause of historical research 
by publishing four volumes of Selections from the Nagpur Residency 
Records, carefully edited by Dr. H. N. Sinha. We have also a highly 
useful volume of Dr. H. N. Sinha on the First Three Peshwas, Dr. A. 
C. Banerjee’s critical monograph on the conspicuous Maratha states- 
man Madhava Rao I, and Dr. P. C. Gupta’s critical contributions on 
the Peshwa Baji II and on the Commissioners at Bithur, which elucidate 
and explain many points relating to the Marathas in their last days 
of conflict with the English and their ultimate collapse. Dr. P. C. Gupta 
has prepared a detailed and a critical biography of Nana Saheb which 
is expected to come out soon. Last year Dr. V. G. Hatalkar of Bombay 
University published a well-written volume on the Relations between 
the French and the Marathas (1668-1815), which forms an important 
chapter in the history of India. For preparing it, the writer has made 
extensive use of the State Papers of the parties concerned in the trian- 
gular contest for supremacy in India—the English, the French and the 
Marathas and has carefully studied all relevant literature on the sub- 
ject. He has brought out plenty of new information regarding many 
important events of Indian history. 

Mysore under Haidar Ali and Tipu played a significant role in the 
history of India during the second half of the 18th century. Both of 
them were inveterate foes of the English East India Company and 
stubbornly opposed their growing political supremacy in India. They 
also did their best to build up a strong administrative system, conducive 
to the welfare of the people of all creeds. Critical researches of several 
scholars have proved the fallacy of the old biased views which dubbed 
them as die hard fanatics and oriental despots. The comprehensive work 
on the history of Mysore by Shri Hayavadana Rao corrects and sup- 
plements in many respects the three volumes of Wilks’ Historical 
Sketches of the South of India (1810-1817). 

Dr. N. K. Sinha of Calcutta University has written a detailed and 
critical biography of Haidar Ali after a very careful study of various 
kinds of original sources in English, French, Portuguese, Dutch, Marathi, 
Persian, Tamil, Telugu and Canarese languages (first edition 1941, 
second edition 1949). We get in this volume a description of the full 
career of an important personality of Indian history, his birth and 
ancestry, his civil administration, military system and the significance 
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of his career. Haidar Ali, as this learned author points out, “governed 
and governed well”. Prof. Mohibul Hasan (now in Aligarh) has pre- 
pared a comprehensive biography (published in 1951) of Tipu Sultan, 
the importance of whose rule in the history of India can hardly be 
over-estimated. This volume presents to us an unbiased description of 
Tipu’s relations with the various contemporary powers, Indian as well 





| 


as European, and a critical review of “the Sultan’s government and | 


army, his reforms and religious policy, his efforts at industrialisation, 
and State Socialism.” An admirable volume on the French in India, 
1763-1816, has been written recently (published in February, 1958) by 
Dr. S. P. Sen of Calcutta University. This first comprehensive work on 
the history of the French in India during the years from 1763 to 1816 


— 


is based on a critical study of all kinds of original sources, particularly | 
the French manuscript documents in the Archives of Pondichery which | 


had not been used so much by any previous writer. The author’s treat- 
ment is lively and his interpretations are sober and sound. 

While Mysore fell before the British power after several years’ 
heroic resistance, the kingdom of Hyderabad and the Carnatic, devoid 
of internal vitality due to maladministration and corruption, fell easily 
prostrate before British imperialism. External domination is the price 
which a country or a kingdom has to pay for its internal bankruptcy. 

Detailed histories of Hyderabad and the Carnatic during this 
period of decline are still due, though several articles relating to these 
kingdoms have come out in different journals of our country during 
the recent years. The year 1952 saw the publication by the Annamalai 
University of a volume of Selections from the Orme Manuscripts, edited 
by one of our renowned scholars late Professor C. S. Srinivasachari, 
according to the Five Years’ Publication Programme of the Indian Histo- 
rical Records Commission. One thesis on Anglo-Nizam relations is under 
preparation by Sarojini Regani (Osmania University, Hyderabad) and 
another thesis on this subject has been prepared by Shri Nani Gopal 
Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University. 

While the English were engaged in bitter conflicts with the Marathas, 
Tipu and the French till the beginning of the 19th century for their 
mastery, they had already succeeded in establishing it firmly in Bengal. 
As a matter of fact, Bengal, during the mid-eighteenth century, was the 
scene of some quickly succeeding political revolutions pregnant with 
weighty consequences for the country and are full of significant lessons 
for the living generation. There is much need yet of unbiased and 
critical historical studies on the basis of original documents, for a cor- 
rect understanding of the fundamental causes of these revolutions and 
the various issues raised by them. The battles of Plassey and Buxar and 
the Diwani grant of 1765 were not accidental events. The logic of facts 
was inexorably driving the country to these decisive episodes, and the 
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factors which ultimately contributed to the success of the English should 
be studied with the genuine perspective of a sober historian. 

For some years, Indian scholars have devoted themselves to critical 
investigations into the history of Bengal during these transitional years. 


on of | | teviewed the conditions prevailing in Bengal during the pre-Plassey 


days, in my work on Alivardi and His Time, published by the University 


of Calcutta in 1939. In my Introduction to volume I of the Fort William- 
_ India House Correspondence (1748-1756), published by the Government 
| of India according to the Five Years’ Publication Programme of the 


3) by ' Indian Historical Records Commission, I have tried to examine criti- 


cally the real causes of quarrels between Sirajuddaulah and the English, 


_ besides writing on certain other aspects of the history of this period. 


Some have accused Sirajuddaulah of premeditated and deliberate acts 


daulah and the English has become inevitable due to the conflicting 
interests of the two. 

In volume II of the History of Bengal, published some years back 
by the Dacca University, Dr. Jadunath Sarkar has, with his superb histo- 
rical insight, presented a highly critical analysis of the events leading 
to the battle of Plassey and has explained the effects and significance 
of this battle in his unique reflective style. He considers it rightly as 
marking the commencement of a new era of the history of India. Dr. 
Atul Chandra Roy of Calcutta has produced one well-documented volume 
(published in 1953) on the career of Mir Jafar, which earned him the 
Ph. D. Degree of the University of London. In the Foreword to this 
work Dr. R. C. Majumdar observes that the author “has drawn a faith- 
ful picture of the life and reign of Mir Jafar and exposed the true con- 
dition of Bengal about this period which made her an easy victim to 
English aggression”. In 1955 the Government of India published volume 
XVII of Fort William-India House Correspondence covering the years 
1792-1795. It has been edited by Mr. Y. J. Tarapovewala with a suit- 
able introduction and critical notes. In 1957 came out volume II of 
Fort William-India House Correspondence, edited by Dr. H. N. Sinha 
in conformity with the Five Years’ Publication Programme of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission. This volume covers the year 1757-59 
and comprises letters that passed between the Court of Directors and 
the Secret Committee at London on the one hand and the Council and 
the Select Committee at Fort William and individual members of those 
bodies. These letters deal not only with political and diplomatic events 
but also with administrative and economic affairs. Several years back 
Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee of Lucknow University brought out a detailed 
biography of Mir Qasim. My own feeling is that there is still scope for 
a critical study of the policy and activities of this important personality 
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in the history of Bengal. Dr. Chatterjee brought out in 1939 his valuable 
work on Verelst’s Rule in India, based on manuscript records of the 
Government of India and of the Bengal Government and containing a 
detailed account of the Company’s administration in Bengal between 
1767 and 1769. About three years back came out Dr. Chatterjee’s work 
on the second administration of Lord Clive with a critical comment on 
it. In 1950 the Government of India published a highly useful volume 
of original records for the years 1767-69 in volume V of the Fort 
William-India House Correspondence, edited by Dr. N. K. Sinha of 
Calcutta University in accordance with the Five Years’ Publication Pro- 
gramme of the Indian Historical Records Commission. The volume con- 
tains correspondence between the Fort William in Calcutta and the 
Court of Directors in London, which is full of detailed information on 
various aspects of the history of Bengal during these years. In his Intro- 
duction the learned editor has critically analysed and discussed the 
contents of the letters. In 1958 Dr. D. C. Ganguly, Curator, Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta, published a selection of eighty documents from 
the collections of the Victoria Memorial, the dates of which range from 
1758 to 1857, and they relate to varied topics. The work contains a 
good introduction by the learned author. 

The story of the pangs of demise of the Mughal Empire, of the vicis- 
situdes through which Shah Alam II had to pass due to the cruel stings 
of a perverse destiny and his personal failings, of his abortive attempts 
to restore the fortunes of the fallen dynasty, and of the various con- 
flicting forces in Delhi politics, has been described marvellously by Dr. 
Jadunath Sarkar in the four volumes of his Fall of the Mughal Empire 
with considerable profuseness of details, gleaned from a variety of 
sources in different languages, not utilised before. The fiction of Mughal 
sovereignty was finally extinguished by Lord Hastings. A belated effort 
to restore it in 1857 ended in smoke. In 1951 an eminent British histo- 
rian Dr. Percival Spear (Fellow, Selwyn College, Cambridge) brought 
out a valuable work, entitled Twilight of the Mughals, in which we get 
an account of the ‘kingdom of Delhi’ from after the third battle of Pani- 
pat till 1857. So far as the works of Indian writers are concerned, Dr. 
Metha’s volume on Lord Hastings and the Indian States contains some 
information about the immediate successors of Shah Alam II. Recently 
we have come to know of some incidental references about Abkar II 
in a contemporary Persian weekly, Jam-i-Jahan-Numa and of some 
interesting details about Bahadur Sah II in a weekly newspaper, entitled 
Delhi Urdu Akbar. As I feel, a detailed study of the condition of the 
successors of Sha Alam II at Delhi till the end of the career of Bahadur 
Sha II may be attempted by exhaustively utilising various kinds of 
sources. 

The destiny of the kingdom of Oudh was closely linked up with that 
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of the dying Delhi Empire and also with the policy and activities of the 
rising British power in India during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. We are highly indebted to Professor C. C. Davies of Oxford 
University for his valuable work on Oudh and Warren Hastings. The 
Benares Diary of Warren Hastings, edited by him, is a valuable docu- 
ment for studying the transactions at that time between Shujauddaulah 
and Warren Hastings. Some years back Dr. A. L. Srivastava (now Pro- 
fessor of History, Agra College, Agra) wrote a detailed account of the 
career of Shujauddaulah by utilising plenty of original sources in 
English and Persian. A volume on Anglo-Oudh relations from the time 
of Lord Cornwallis to the days of Wellesley which formed a thesis for 
a Ph. D. Degree of the London University, obtained by its author Dr. 
Purnandu Basu, came out several years back. An account of Oudh during 
the administration of Lord Hastings is available in Dr. Matha’s book 
which has been referred to above. Some scholars, including one Research 
Scholar of mine named Shri Anshuman Mukherjee, are engaged in 
making detailed studies on the history of Oudh from 1801 till its annexa- 
tion in the time of Lord Dalhousie. In 1942 Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad of 
Delhi University discovered in the records of the National Archives 
of India a manuscript volume, entitled “An Abstract of the Political 
Intercourse between the British Government and the Kingdom of Oudh”. 
In 1946 Dr. P. C. Gupta of Calcutta University drew our attention to 
the contents of a manuscript in the Orme collection of the India Office 
(now Commonwealth Relations Office) Library, containing “some 
accounts of the transactions in the province of Oudh from Ist April to 
the end of June 1776”. A scholar in the Calcutta University, Shri Supra- 
kash Sanyal, is now engaged in preparing a thesis on the Kingdom of 
Benares from the beginning of its relations with the English East India 
Company, under the guidance of Dr. N. K. Sinha. Dr. V. A. Narain of 
Patna University recently obtained a Ph. D. Degree of the London Uni- 
versity on the merit of his thesis on the career of Jonathan Duncan, in 
which we get some information about Benares when Jonathan Duncan 
was the Company’s Resident there. 

By 1823 British supremacy was an accomplished fact over practically 
the whole of India, from the Indus to Brahmaputra and from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin. But beyond these limits, there were some powers 
on the west, north and east, thorough control over which was needed for 
the firm establishment of an all-India British Empire. This naturally 
brought the British power into conflicts with the Sikhs, the Sindhis, the 
Pathan and Baloch tribes of the north-west frontier and the Afghans 
beyond the Khyber Pass, with Nepal on the north and with the Assamese 
and the Burmese on the east. For the history of the Sikhs, we have two 


. highly valuable contributions from the pen of Dr. N. K. Sinha. One is 


his Rise of the Sikh Power in which he has traced the fortunes of the 
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Sikh power from about 1738-39. The other is a very exhaustive and 
critical biography of Ranjit Singh, based on unpublished records from 
various original sources, particularly from the National Archives of 
India. History of the Sikhs in the eighteenth century was very much 
influenced by the exploits of Ahmad Shah Abdali. Recently the Asia 
Publishing House has brought out a detailed biography of this great 
Afghan leader, written by Prof. Ganda Singh, formerly Director of 


Archives, Pepsu, Patiala. After dealing with the varied phases in the | 


career of Ahmad Shah Durrani in fifteen chapters, the learned author 
gives an estimate of his achievements in the concluding chapter. 
Within a few years after the death of Paanjit Singh, the Punjab 
was plunged into confusion and turmoil, which facilitated British con- 
quest of this country. This period of Sikh history deserves to be exhaus- 
tively studied on the basis of contemporary Parliamentary Papers, Punjab 
Government Records and Records of the Government of India. Some 
Indian scholars have, however, already made some important contri- 
butions in this respect. In an article published in the Calcutta Review of 
1944, late Dr. Indu Bhusan Banerjee (once Head of the Department of 
History, University of Calcutta) critically examined the causes of the 
First Anglo-Sikh War. Cunningham’s chapters on Anglo-Sikh relations, 
which have an abiding importance for students of history, were reprinted 
in 1949 by A. Mukherjee and Co., Calcutta, with critical notes and 
an introduction by Dr. A. C. Banerjee giving a short account of the 
Sikhs till the annexation of the Punjab by the British. In 1949 came out 
a volume, entitled Circumstances leading to the Annexation of the 
Punjab 1846-1849 by Shri Jagmohan Mahajan (Kitabistan, Allahabad). 
The circumstances leading to the annexation of the Punjab by the British 
and their real motives behind it have been carefully elucidated by the 
author on the basis of new information, particularly from the Currie 
Correspondence. Prof. Hari Ram Gupta of the Punjab University has 
written an important work on the history of the Sikhs. To Professor 


Ganda Singh we owe the production of several valuable works regarding | 


the Sikhs—(1) A Short History of the Sikhs, Vol. 1, 1469-1765 (published 
by the Orient Longmans Ltd., Bombay, 1950), (2) The Punjab in 1839-40 
(Selections from the Punjab Akhbars, Punjab Intelligence, etc., preserved 
in the National Archives of India, and published with an Introduction 
in 1952 by the Sikh History Society, Amritsar, Patiala), (3) Patiala and 
the East Punjab States Union—Historical Background (published by the 
Directorate of Archives, Patiala, in 1951), (4) A Bibliography of the 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union (published by the Directorate of 
Archives, Patiala, in 1954), (5) The First Sikh War, 1845-46, translation 
of Colonel Monton’s Report with an Introduction, (6) Private Correspon- 
dence relating to the Anglo-Sikh Wars, a collection of some private 
letters with a critical Introduction (published by the Sikh History Society, 
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Amritsar, Patiala, in 1955), and (7) The British Occupation of the Punjab 
(published by the Sikh History Society, Patiala, in 1956). In a work, 
entitled Punjab on the eve of the First Sikh War (published in 1956), Dr. 
Hari Ram Gupta of the Punjab University has edited with critical notes 
and an introduction the Punjab News-Letters of the period 30th Decem- 
ber, 1843, to 31th October, 1844, from which we get some interesting 
information. 

The history of Sindh from the closing years of the eighteenth century 
till its conquest by the British was closely linked up with that of the 
Punjab. We get a critical study of it in aun Pelbeowe (then Lecturer, 
D. A. V. College, Solhapur) book on British Poiicy towards Sindh up to 
the Annexation, which was published in 1941. Further studies on this 
subject might throw additional light on British actions in relation to 
Sindh. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century the threat of Afghan 
invasion towards the east haunted the imaginations of the British states- 
men. Scholars have differed in their opinions as to whether Zaman Shah’s 
invasion of India had any reasonable chance of success. But there is no 
doubt that the prospect of Zaman Shah’s invasion of India “kept the 
British Indian Empire in a chronic state of unrest during the administra- 
tions of Sir John Shore and Lord~ Wellesley” 1. After Zaman Shah, 
Afghanistan was thrown into a welter of confusion and disorder. From 
after 1813 Russia’s Asiatic designs considerably influenced the foreign 
policy of the British Indian Government. In fact, Russo-Phobia was 
largely responsible for the Afghan Wars of the nineteenth century. 
Though no Indian writer has yet produced comprehensive and detailed 
volumes supplementing or correcting the writings of old European 
writers, yet some of them have written interesting articles bearing on 
Indo-Afghan relations during this period. Recently, Prof. Dilip Kumar 
Ghose of Calcutta has prepared a learned thesis on Relations between 
England and Afghanistan on the authority of various original sources. 
As regards the north-west frontier, one work under preparation is 
Indo-British Policy towards the North-West Frontier Tribes, 1864-1905, 
by Shri Daya Prakash Rastogi. 

Indian scholars have devoted their attention for several years to the 
study of India’s relations with the countries on her northern frontier, 
that is, with Nepal and Tibet. In 1930-32? and in 1939* Prof. S.C. 
Sarkar, then professor of History of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
wrote some highly interesting articles on early Anglo-Nepalese rela- 
tions. In his book on Verelst’s Rule in India (published in 1939), Dr. 


1 Kaye, History of the War in Afghanistan, Vol. I, pp. 2-3. 

* Proceedings, Indian Historical _ ner Commission, 1980 and Bengal : Past and 
Present, 19382. 

3 Proceedings, Indian History Congress, 1939. 
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Nandalal Chatterjee included a chapter on The First English Expedi- 
tion to Nepal and Captain Kinlock in 1767. We have now a thesis by 
Shri Krishna Chandra Chaudhuri of Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, 
on Anglo-Nepalese Relations from the Earliest Times of British Rule till 
the Gurkha War. 

Dr. S. N. Sen’s volume on Prachin Bangala Patra Sankalan, 
published by the National Archives of India a few years back, is full 
of valuable information regarding the history of the north-east fron- 
tier of India. Two other useful publications in this respect are Dr. A. C. 
Banerjee’s books on the Eastern Frontier of British India (First published 
in 1934) and Annexation of Burma (first edition in 1944). Based on con- 
temporary original documents in various languages, these two volumes 
contain plenty of information supplementing the narratives of earlier 
writers. Dr. Rebati Mohan Lahiri’s volume on the Annexation of Assam 
(published in 1954) is a detailed political history of Assam, based on 
original sources from 1824. As a result of a very careful study, the author 
has proved the fallacy of some old and biased views. Some scholars of 
Assam have of late produced some important works relating to their 
country in the modern period. These are Dr. S. K. Bhuyan’s History of 
Assam, Shri K. N. Dutta’s articles on Early British Relations with the 
Hill Tribes of Assam*, Assam in 1835°, Assam in 1838 * and Dr. H. K. 
Banpujari’s articles on Documents Relating to the History of Education 
in Assam in the Days of the Company’ and on Papers relating to the 
Annexation of Jaintia °. 

While Indian scholars have tried to make critical study of the 
complicated frontier problem, on the north, north-west and east, there 
is ample evidence also of their growing interest in understanding the 
foreign policies of the British-Indian Government and then of the 
Government of free India. Isolation of India in any period is a myth. 
In fact, her history has been profoundly influenced in all periods by 
events or movements which had their origin and manifestation in other 
parts of the world. Influence of India also on other countries has been 
profound, particularly in the sphere of culture and thought. The Indian 
Council of World Affairs is doing much to foster studies on India’s 
international relations and foreign policy. To it we owe the preparation 
of Shri K. P. Karunakaran’s volumes on /ndia in World Affairs, volume 
I deals with the period from August 1947 to January 1950, and 
volume II covers the succeeding years up to 1954 (published by the 
Oxford University Press). Under the auspices of this organisation, 


* Proceedings, Indian History Congress, 1953. 

5 Ibid., 1951. 

® Ibid., 1952. 

7 Proceedings, Indian Historical Records Commission, 1958. 
8 [bid., 1954. 
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another book was prepared, entitled Foundations of India’s Foreign 
Policy, Vol. I, 1869-1882, by Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad (published by the 
Orient Longmans Ltd.). The World Press Ltd., Calcutta, has brought 
out recently a book by Prof. Karunakar Gupta of City College, Calcutta, 
which contains an analytical study of Indian Foreign Policy, 1946-54. 

One of the most striking features of Indian nationalism has been its 
emphasis on universalism and the Indian National Congress has ever 
since its birth maintained an international outlook. Resolutions of the 
Indian National Congress on Foreign Policy, 1947-1957, have been 
printed in a volume published recently by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, New Delhi. To the Institute of International Affairs, California, 
we owe the publication of a digest of /ndian Views of Sino-Indian 
Relations. 


III 


For the last few years earnest efforts are being made at different 
places for preparation of detailed histories of the Indian National Move- 
ment culminating in the freedom of India from alien control. The Indian 
Movement of 1857-59 is usually regarded as the starting point for 
writing a history of the Indian freedom movement. But students of history 
feel that there was an earlier background of it for about a century during 
the rapid expansion of British dominion in India. In 1940 the University 
of Calcutta published my book, entitled The Santal Insurrection of 
1855-57, based on various sources, including unpublished Government 
Records at Bhagalpur and Dumka. This book gives a description of a 
widespread insurrettion of the Santals against the Company’s Govern- 
ment in 1855-57. In 1955 came out a volume on the Civil Disturbances 
during the British Rule in India (1765-1857) by Dr. Sashi Bhusan Chau- 
dhuri. The author gives here an account of the movements in India 
against British authority in the pre-1857 days after a careful scrutiny 
of original sources of different kinds. “The Pax Britannica,” he rightly 
observes in the introduction, “was only a very relative peace and 
there was plenty of opposition from substantial sections of the common 
people often enough.” This was followed by the publication in Septem- 
ber, 1957, of another book by Dr. S. B. Chaudhuri, entitled Civil Rebel- 
lion in the Indian Mutinies 1857-59, in which the writer points out in 
the introduction that “the leading object throughout has been to show 
in its true proportion and colour, this important aspect of the convulsion, 
the relative share that the civil communities had in the conflict gene- 
rally”. 

Already earlier in the same year had been published in India two 
important works on the Movement of 1857-59 by two of our leading 
historians, Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Dr. S. N. Sen. Dr. Majumdar’s book 
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on The Sepoy Mutiny and the Indian Revolt of 1857 was published 
in February, 1957. After explaining the background of the outbreak 
of 1857, the learned author has discussed the nature of the movement 
and has observed that “it cannot be regarded as a national rising, far 
less a war of independence, which it never professed to be”. In the last 
chapter we get a critical analysis of the causes of the failure of the 
movement. In the volume on The Eighteen Fifty-Seven (published in 
May, 1957) Dr. Sen has presented, with his usual insight of high order, 
“a fresh review of the causes, character and consequences” of the out- 
break of 1857. This volume contains an illuminating Foreword by late 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who invited Dr. Sen to undertake the work. 
“In the light of the available evidence,” he writes significantly, “we are 
forced to the conclusion that the rising of 1857 was not the result of 
careful planning nor were there any master-minds behind it. It was 
this simmering discontent which ultimately broke out in the outburst 
of 1857.” The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda published some 
interesting talks on the Movement of 1857 by some of its professors. 
in August, 1959, came out a biography of Kunwar Singh, written by 
me under orders of the Bihar Government. By an exhaustive study of 
various published and unpublished records I have tried to present a 
critical account of Bihar’s role in the Movement of 1857-59 under the 
leadership of Kunwar Singh. In 1957-58 the Government of Bihar further 
published three volumes, covering about 1800 pages, of a comprehensive 
and documentary history of Freedom Movement in Bihar, also prepared 
by me after a thorough and careful scrutiny of all kinds of original 
sources, official as well as non-official. As unbiased historical works 
all these volumes have earned much appreciation from scholars. 
Shortly afterwards the State Central Archives in Bihar published my 
book on Unrest Against British Rule in Bihar, 1831-1859, in which I 
have clearly indicated how the rising of 1857-59 was not an isolated or 
chance event. In his work on The Sepoy Mutiny, 1857 : A Social Study 
and Analysis (published in 1948), Prof. Hara Prasad Chattopadhyaya 
of Calcutta has given a description of the outbreak of 1857-59 with full 
treatment of the role of the army in it. In 1957 the 1857 Centenary 
Celebrations Committee of Jabalpur issued a publication on Eighteen 
Fifty-Seven in Jabalpur, by Dr. R. M. Sinha, Head of History Depart- 
ment, Mahalkosal Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur. Sometime back the Govern- 
ment of Assam brought out a volume on the history of Freedom Move- 
ment in Assam, carefully prepared by one local scholar, Prof. K. N. 
Dutta. Two volumes on the history of the Freedom Struggle in Hydera- 
bad were published in 1956 by the Hyderabad State Committee for the 
compilation of History of Freedom Movement in Hyderabad. Both the 
volumes contain mass of materials. Volume I covers the period from 
1800 to 1857 and volume II from 1857 to 1885. We have a small book 
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on The Indian Revolt of 1942, by Dr. Amba Prasad of Delhi, which 
formed the author’s dissertation for his Master's Degree of the Stanford 
University, U.S.A. In 1954, Dr. Lal Bahadur of Agra College brought 
out a volume on the history and activities of the Muslim League by 
utilising various sources. Reference may be made to some books of general 
nature on the history of India’s Freedom Struggle, viz. History of Free- 
dom Struggle by Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee, and /ndian Nationalist Move- 
ment and Thought by Dr. V. P. S. Raghuvanshi of Rajputana University, 
Jaipur. A research fellow of mine, Shri Qeyamuddin Ahmad, is pre- 
paring a thesis on the Wahabi Movement. 

Interest of Indian scholars has for several years extended beyond 
the scope of mere political history, and they have made important contri- 
butions regarding the administrative, constitutional, economic and social 
aspects of the history of our country. Dr. John Mathai’s book on Village 
Government in British India is a highly learned publication. We owe to 
Prof. D. N. Banerjee, Professor of Political Science of the University 
of Calcutta, his two companion volumes, entitled Early Land Revenue 
System in Bengal and Bihar, Vol. 1, 1765-1772 (published in 1916) and 
Early Administrative System of the East India Company in Bengal 
1765-1772 (published in 1943), both of which contain plenty of original 
documents with critical comments on them. Some years back Shri S. C. 
Ray wrote a book on land revenue administration in India. In his mono- 
graph on The Supreme Court in Conflict, late Prof. Indu Bhushan Baner- 
jee of Calcutta University presented a learned discussion of the relation 
between the Supreme Council and the Supreme Court. Dr. B. B. Mishra, 
Principal, Siwan College, Bihar, has brought out a comprehensive and 
critical work on the Judicial Administration of the East India Company 
on the basis of original documents. A volume, entitled Selections from 
Unpublished Correspondence of the Judge-Magistrate of Patna, compiled 
and edited by me with a critical introduction, was published by the 
Bihar Government. Recently I went through a very well-written original 
thesis on Agrarian Relationships in Bengal from 1793 to 1879 by Shri 
Benoytosh Chaudhuri of Calcutta University. It is an important contri- 
bution throwing much light*on a complicated subject. Dr. Dharmapal 
brought out some years back a book on the Administration of Lord Law- 
rence. Recently Dr. S. Gopal has written two important works, one on 
The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 1880-84, and the other on The Vice- 
royalty of Lord Irwin, 1926-81. A book on India under Lord Amherst 
was written a few years back by Dr. Hira Lal Gupta and one thesis on 
Lord Mayo was prepared by Dr. K. S. Srivastava of B. R. College, Agra. 
I know of a Doctorate thesis of Lucknow University on Land Revenue 
Administration of North-Western Provinces prepared by Dr. R. N. Nagar 
of Lucknow University, and some years back Dr. Dharma Bhanu obtained 
Ph.D. Degree of Agra University on the merit of his thesis, entitled 
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History and Administration of the North-Western Provinces, 1803-1858, 
which has come out in the form of a book. 

For the constitutional aspect of modern Indian history, besides books 
of general nature written by Indian scholars, we have original contri- 
butions from some eminent writers. These are, for example, Sir P. C. 
Sivaswami Ayer’s /ndian Constitutional Problems, Sardar K. M. Panik- 
kar’s Introduction to the Study of the Relations of Indian States with the 
Government of India (1927), The Evolution of British Policy Towards 
the Indian States (Calcutta University Readership Lectures, 1929), Shri 
Gurumuk Nihal Singh’s Landmarks in India’s Constitutional and National 
Development and Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad’s Origins of Provincial Auto- 
nomy. There are also some critically edited volumes of Indian Consti- 
tutional Documents and several well-written papers. A work on Jndian 
Constitutional Documents, edited with an Introduction by Shri Pan- 
chanan Das Mukherjee, came out in 1915. In 1941 Messrs. A. Mukherjee 
and Co. of Calcutta published three volumes of Dr. A. C. Banerjee’s 
Indian Constitution, by the same author, in which the documents for the 
publication in 1949 of another volume, entitled The Making of the 
Indian Constitution, by the same author, in which the documents for the 
period 1939-47 have been edited. Two other works by the same author 
are on the Constituent Assembly of India (1947) and on The Cabinet 
Mission in India (1946). Different issues of the Calcutta Review contain 
some learned articles on the constitutional aspect by Prof. Tripurari 
Chakravarty of Calcutta University, and some well-written articles on 
Indian constitutional problems, written by Prof. D. N. Banerjee of the 
same University have come out in several issues of the Modern Review. 
A book of mine, entitled /ndia’s March to Freedom, was published by 
Orient Longmans Ltd. in 1949. 

It is gratifying to note that our scholars have produced in the course 
of several years valuable original works depicting the socio-economic 
conditions and culture of the people of this vast land. The pioneer studies 
relating to the economic conditions were presented to us by Mr. R. C. 
Dutt in his books, entitled /ndia under Early British Rule, India in the 
Victorian Age, and Famines and Land Assessments in India. As a result 
of recent researches some views expressed in these volumes are not 
tenable. Yet, these can justly be regarded as masterpieces of historical 
literature on modern India. Subsequently other works by Indian writers 
on the economic aspect of modern Indian history have come out, and 
some important ones are Commercial Relations between India and Eng- 
land and Industrial Decline of India by Dr. Balkrishna, Economic Annals 
of Bengal by Dr. J. C. Sinha, Dr. P. N. Banerjee’s three volumes on (1) 
Indian Finance in the Days of the East India Company (1925), A History 
of Indian Taxation (1930), Fiscal Policy in India (1922), Major B. D. 
Basu’s Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries (1935), Trade, Tariffs and 
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Transport (1923) by Prof. K. T. Shah, Indigenous Banking in India (1927) 
by Dr. H. Sinha, Studies in the History of the Bengal Subah : Social and 
Economic (1935) by Dr. K. K. Datta, Indo-British Economy Hundred 
Years Ago (1946) by Dr. N.C. Sinha, Industrial Evolution of India in 
Modern Times (1938) by Shri D. R. Gadgil, Foreign Trade of India since 
1870 by Dr. P. Roy, Growth of Trade and Industry in Modern India by 
Vakil, Bose and Deolakar, Economic History of India (1600-1800) by Dr. 
Radhakamal Mukherjee, The Evolution of Indian Industries by Shri R. 
Chaudhuri, The East India Company and the Economy of Bengal (1954) 
by Dr. Sukumar Bhattacharya and Trade and Finance of the East India 
Company by Dr. Amalesh Tripathy. Two recent works on economic 


history, deserving of special mention, are Economic Transition in the 


Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833, by Dr. Hari Ranjan Ghosal of L. S. Col- 
lege, Muzaffarpur and Economic History of Bengal from Plassey to the 
Permanent Settlement by Dr. N. K. Sinha of Calcutta University. Both 
the volumes are products of patient and valuable researches. 

In spite of political dependence, India has witnessed marvellous 
social and cultural transformations since the early years of the nineteenth 
century. It forms a highly fascinating and instructive branch of study, 
particularly when we are engaged today in replanning all phases of life. 
Some years back, Prof. D. P. Mukherjee brought out a critical work of 
a general nature on Modern Indian Culture. In the book on The Culture 
and Art of India by Dr. Radha-Kamal Mukherjee (published this year), 
we get a brief survey of Indian culture of modern India. Shri Brajendra 
Nath Banerjee and Shri J. C. Bagal of Calcutta have rendered valuable 
services to the cause of research on India’s social and cultural history in 
modern times by bringing to light abundant original materials, particu- 
larly from old newspapers and journals. 

I have tried, in my own humble way, to write a few works on social 
life in modern India. In my volume on The Bengal Subah, already 
referred to, I have presented a picture of the state of education and 
social life in Bengal in the transitional years of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, from a study of all kinds of contemporary sources including litera- 
ture. In 1936 came out another book of mine, entitled Education and 
Social Amelioration of Women in Pre-Mutiny India. A series of lec- 
tures, delivered by me at the Nagpur University in February-March, 
1950, have appeared in the form of a book entitled Dawn of Renascent 
India, being published by the same University. I have written a few 
chapters describing Indian social life from 1707 to 1813 which are 
awaiting publication. A contribution of mine on “Changes in the Struc- 
ture of Indian Society in the Twentieth Century”, is published in this 
same issue of the Journal of World History. 

Several years back Dr. V. P. S. Raghubansi (now on the staff of the 
Rajputana University, Jaipur) obtained a Ph. D. Degree of the Allahabad 
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University on the merit of a thesis of the title Indian Social Life 1750- 
1813 from European Sources. He is expected to complete soon the pre- 
paration of another work on Indian Society in the 19th Century as 
affected by European Influences. In 1948 came out Dr. A.R. Desai’s 





interesting book on Social Background of Indian Nationalism, in which | 


the author has carefully examined the influence of the socio-religious 
reform movements in modern India, on the growth of Indian nationa- 
lism. In 1957 Dr. Shivendra Bahadur, Principal, Nalanda College, Bihar 


—E 


Sharif, Bihar, obtained a Ph. D. Degree of the Patna University on the | 


merit of his thesis, entitled Jndian Social life and Education (Female) 
from 1813-1856. This year the Asia Publishing House has brought out 
a volume, entitled A Century of Social Reform in India by Shri S. Nata- 
ranjan, which gives us a careful analysis of the growth of social reform 
in India during the past hundred years. A research fellow of mine, Shri 
Jatashankar Jha, is preparing a thesis on the state of education in Bihar 
in the nineteenth century. Let me hope that more exhaustive and critical 


studies on the social life of the teeming millions of India in the revolu- | 


tionary years of the modern age would engage greater attention of our 
scholars. 
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CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF INDIAN SOCIETY 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


in the annals of human civilisation. In India it has been marked 


| T" century in which we are living is a wonderfully stirring epoch 








not only by a splendid national awakening culminating in her 
independence from alien domination but also by the unfolding of the 
genius of her people in manifold petals and a remarkable transformation 
of their social life by the purging of accumulated ills and anomalies 
through varied significant changes. These changes have appeared with 
great rapidity due to various factors, exotic as well as indigenous. 

In the first place, growing contact with the West and infiltration of 
new ideas through it into this country have been undoubtedly potent 
factors in generating forces of reform in society. The spread of education 
among the members of both the sexes belonging to different sections 
of the people has also exercised a fruitful influence in stimulating the 
process of social renovation. The Reformation Movements in modern 
India from the days of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and particularly from 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, caused a wave of reforming 
activities throughout the country, which have continued to produce an 
indomitable inner urge for purification of the social life. Swami Vive- 
kanand observed forcefully : “That country and that nation which do 
not respect women have never become great nor will ever be in future. 
The principal reason why your race is so much degraded is that you have 
no respect for these living images of Sakti. If you do not raise the women 
who are the living embodiments of the Divine Mother, don’t think that 
you have any other way to rise.” In his Presidential Address at the 
Fourteenth Social Conference, held at Lahore in 1900, Dewan Sant Ram 
observed : “A country which has produced such illustrious reformers as 
Ram Mohan Roy, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Keshub Chandra Sen, 
and Dayananda Saraswati need not despair. Standing as we do, on the 
threshold of the twentieth century, let us carry on their work with faith 
and devotion, let us nourish with all our care the tree which they have 
lovingly planted. And may the new century, which soon dawns upon us, 
bring the light of true life with it!” This optimism has been amply 
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fulfilled. Indian nationalism has also been a supremely significant force 
accelerating social changes in all important spheres. Non-violent national 
revolution of India, with its ideals of service for the downtrodden and 
the despised, has accomplished almost a social revolution too. Further, 


there has been an immense mass of literature—and very inspiring and | 


useful literature—to help the cause of social regeneration. Impact of a 
new economic system has also an appreciable effect on social life. 


I 


The essence of social regeneration is uplift of women, which has 
been indeed one of the most fruitful contributions of new India and has 


been furthered by significant changes in the education and outlook of | 


the women themselves. Our country has justly realized that “The wo- 
man’s cause, is man’s: they rise or sink together, dwarfed or godlike, 


bond or free”. Mrs. Kamala Satthianadhan wrote an article on the | 


Position of Women in Ancient and Modern India about half a century 
back, strongly advocating the extension of the privilege of modern edu- 
cation to the members of her sex. She rightly pointed out that the educa- 
tion of Indian women “will be a powerful instrument for the social 


reform of India”, and expressed the hope that “in India when the time | 


of trial and work is past and our cause is won, our Indian sisters will 
compare favourably with our more favourably situated sisters in the 
West”. She concluded by quoting the following lines from Tennyson : 


“Yet in the long years liker must they grow 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain upon the skirts of time, 

Let side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, showing the to-be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm, 
Then springs the growing race of mankind. 

May these things be.” 


The cause of female education has revived considerable impetus 
from the modern Indian Reformation Movements. In addition to the 
pioneer work of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the second and third decades 
of the nineteenth century, for education and emancipation of women from 
social abuses and injustice, the Brahmo Samaj as a whole has a record 
of conspicuous services in these respects in our country. The Arya Samaj 
made excellent arrangements for women’s education through institutions 
like the Mahakanya Vidyalaya at Jullander in the Punjab and some 
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others started here and there. A number of secondary and primary 
schools have sprung up under its auspices in recent times. 

Speeches strongly advocating extension of female education were 
delivered at the various sessions of the Indian National Social Confer- 
ence. The following resolution was passed at the tenth session of this 
Conference, held at Calcutta in 1896 :— 

“That in the opinion of the Conference the permanent progress of 
our society is not possible without a further spread of female education 
and that the best way is (1) to proceed on national lines by employing 
in female schools, female teachers of good character and descended 
from respectable Hindu families, (2) to establish training schools to 
secure a sufficient number of qualified female teachers, (3) to open home 
classes for grown up ladies who cannot attend regular schools with 
extra female teachers to visit and help, at stated intervals, such ladies as 
read at their homes, (4) to employ a Pundita versed in Sanskrit to read 
passages from Puranas, and impart religious and moral instruction to 
ladies, (5) to take steps to publish text-books suited to the requirements 
of female schools, and (6) to impart instruction in needle works, hygiene, 
culinary art, domestic economy, and training of children in secondary 
schools.” 

The Servants of India Society, started in 1905 by one of our 
illustrious personalities of renaissant India, Shri Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, has worked admirably to improve the cultural outlook of both 
men and women. The members of the Ram Krishna Mission have also 
made substantial contributions to this cause. The Visvabharati of 
Dr. Rabindranath has a unique record of work for the spread of educa- 
tion and culture amongst women. Good work has been done in this 
respect by such organisations as the Seva Sadan at Bombay, Poona and 
Madras through Night Schools, adult classes, home classes and domestic 
arts classes for women. The Bharat Shri Mandal was organised by 
Sharala Devi Chaudhurani in 1910 as an important institution for 
women’s service, having as one of its objects furtherance of female 
education. The Women’s Indian Association, founded at Madras in 1917, 
also had the very object ini view. The Karve’s Women’s University, 
started in 1916 by Dhonodo Keshav Karve with the famous Indian scholar 
Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar as its first Chancellor, has made 
important contributions towards the progress of female education in 
modern India. By 1931, mainly in Gujrat and Maharastra, twenty-four 
institutions including Arts Colleges, Training Colleges, High Schools 
and Middle Schools, came to be affiliated to this University. More than 
2,500 girls were reading in its High and Middle Schools ; and about 
125 girls were getting higher education in its colleges. 

While all these forces have supplied considerable stimulus for the 
progress of female education in modern India, interest of the State in 
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this vital matter has gradually increased and there has been a growing 
recognition in all circles about its importance for National development 
of the right type. The Hunter Commission on Education appointed by 
the Government of Lord Ripon in 1882 recommended that “female 
education should receive special encouragement and be treated with 


special liberality.” Henceforth Government gradually shook of its policy | 


of “wait and see” and began to make more frequent and liberal grants 
to subsidise female education, and extended their control over institu- 
tions for this purpose more freely than before. Referring to Bengal, 
Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose spoke in a meeting of the National Indian 


Association in 1895 (Lord Hobhouse presiding):— “At the present | 


moment there are female schools in almost every village in the country, 
and in the city of Calcutta we have a college for Hindu Women, sup- 
ported by Government, where Hindu ladies are qualifying themselves 
for University Honours.”! Yet, as it was rightly pointed out in the 
Education Resolution issued by the Government of Lord Curzon, “much 
remained to be done in the cause of female education”. 


There was some progress in the first twelve years of the present | 


century. The number of girls under instruction rose from 446,282 in 
1901-02 to 954,616 in 1911-12. Altogether almost 5 per cent of the 
female population of school going age were receiving education in 1912, 
as compared with 2.5 per cent in 1902. Even then it was significantly 
noted in the Moral and Material Progress Report of 1911-12 : “The total 
number still remains insignificant in proportion to the female popula- 
tion. The Government of India believe, however, that in certain areas 
there are indications of a swiftly growing demand for more extensive 
education of girls.” His Excellency Lord Chemsford observed at the 
Conference of the Directors of Public Instruction, held at Delhi in 1917 : 
“It behoves us to do all in our power to improve women’s education, 











so far as we can do so within the limits laid down for us by the social | 


customs.” 

In a voluminous report, submitted in 1919, the Calcutta University 
Commission expressed the view that “it cannot be right that the problem 
should be dealt with simply by the extension to girls and women, of the 
method, curricula and organisation thought appropriate for boys and 
men, even when they are greatly improved”. This Commission recom- 
mended special attention for women’s education and the constitution of 
a Board for this purpose. It laid emphasis on the training of women 
teachers and advocated the education of women in technical subjects. 

The first meeting of the Bengal Women’s Education League was held 
in February, 1927. To implement the programme drawn up at this 
meeting, the League set up a Standing Committee. A conference of the 


1 Indian Social Reform, part I, p. 233. 
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gazetted women officers of the Education Department of Madras was 
held there in August, 1927, and as a result of its deliberations a report 
for the development of women’s education was submitted to Government 
in 1928. In Bombay, the first All-India Women’s Conference on educa- 
tional reform was convened at Poona in January, 1927. Several resolu- 
tions regarding female education were passed at this Conference and the 
Government was requested by it to make primary education compulsory 
for girls and to provide suitable physical training and medical inspection. 
In a Resolution passed in February, 1928, the Punjab Government 
recognised “the urgent importance” of girls’ education. A committee of 
officials and non-officials, appointed in the Central Provinces, made 
various recommendations to the Government and expressed the general 
view that “the advancement of India is bound up with the education of 
girls and unless active measures are taken to further their education and 
a public demand created, the general progress of the country must be 
impeded”. 

But female illiteracy was still colossal, and the disparity in literacy 
between men and women was growing. “In 1921, less than one woman 
in fifty in British India could read and write and progress in literacy 
both for men and women had been very slow. In the ten years, 1911- 
1921, the increase in the percentage of those who could read and write 
was 1.7 for men ; but only 0.7 for women.” ? By 1927 there was ‘a definite 
quantitative advance in female education’* because of the increase 
in the number of girls under instruction. The Rani of Sangli 
observed at the All-India Women’s Conference, 1927 :— “Female 
education has by now gone through all the stages—total apathy, ridicule, 
criticism and acceptance. It may now be safely stated that everywhere 
in India, the need for the education of girls as much as of boys is 
recognised as a cardinal need, the sine qua non of national progress.” 

There were, however, still various handicaps in the development of 
women’s education on sound lines. Referring to these, the Hartog Com- 
mittee stressed the need for affording ample support to the cause of this 
education. This Committee were of opinion that : 

“The importance of the education of girls and women in India at the 
present moment cannot be overrated. It affects vitaliy the range and 
efficiency of all education. The education of the girl is the education of 
the mother, and through her of her children.” 

“The education of women, specially in the higher stages, will make 
available to the country a wealth of capacity that is now largely washed 
through lack of opportunity. It is only through education that Indian 


a. Interim Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (on Education), September, 
, p. 145. 
+ Soia., p. 150. 
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women will be able to contribute in increasing measure to the culture, 
the ideals and the activities of the country.” 4 

The Committee recommended that “in the interests of advance of 
Indian education as a whole, priority should now be given to the claims 
of girls’ education in every scheme of expansion” °. 

The prospects of women’s collegiate education were growing brighter. 
During 1927 and 1932, in Madras, the St.Theresa’s College and the Maha- 
rajah’s College for Women, Trivandrum, were raised to the degree status. 
In Bombay, the number of girls reading in men’s colleges rose from 382 
in 1927 to 704 in 1932. In Bengal, various improvements were made in 
the position of the four Women’s Colleges, including the Intermediate 
Department of the Eden High School for Girls, Dacca. The Vidyasagar 
College in Calcutta opened, in this period, a women’s section, which 
enrolled 110 women students. Some other men’s college made “special 
arrangements” for women students. In the United Provinces, Science 
teaching at the Isabella Thoburn College was improved. Women’s 


departments were started in the Banaras and Aligarh Universities. In the | 


Punjab, there was considerable increase in the number of students in the 
two women’s colleges, the Lahore College for Women and the Kinnaird 
College, Lahore. 

It is gratifying to note that colleges for women’s education have been 
started at different places. Co-education in boy’s institutions has also 
grown. But it was necessary to overcome some of the obstacles and dif- 
ficulties in the path of progress of women’s education to which the 
Hartog Committee referred. There were lingering social prejudices, 
poverty and disease, lack of efficiently trained and suitably qualified 


women teachers, inadequate financial support, inadequacy of pay of | 


teachers in rural schools and absence of suitable communications to 
enable the girls to move to their schools easily. Due to various salutary 
influences, these have gradually disappeared to a large extent. Both the 
State and the Society have become more conscious of their duties in 
relation to women’s education and have taken positive steps for its 
advancement. Indian nationalism has given a great impetus to it by 
due recognition of the women’s position in all respects. The activities 
of the All-India Conferences of Women have also contributed to its 
development. Physical training of women has been furthered by the 
Girls Guide Movement. We read in a post-war (1944-45) publication 
of the Government of India, entitled Recent Social and Economic 
Trends in India, that “actually the most interesting feature of recent 
educational statistics has been the relative quickness of intellectual 
awakening among women as illustrated by the trebling of girl scholars 


‘ Ibid., pp. 150-151. 
8 Ibid., p. 347. 
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in schools and colleges between 1921 and 1941 as compared with a mere 
doubling in the number of boys during the same period”. 

After a careful survey of the state of women’s education, the Radha- 
krishnan Commission made the following recommendations about it: 

“1. That the ordinary amenities and decencies of life should be pro- 
vided for women in colleges originally planned for men, but to which 
women are being admitted in increasing numbers ; 

2. That there should be no curtailment in educational opportunities 
for women, but rather a great increase ; 

3. That there should be intelligent educational guidance, by qualified 
men and women, to help women to get a clearer view of their real edu- 
cational interests, to the end that they shall not try to imitate men, but 
shall desire as good education as women as men get as men. Women’s 
and men’s education should have many elements in common but should 
not in general be identical in all respects as is usually the case to-day ; 

4. That women students in general should be helped to see their 
normal places in a normal society, both as citizens and as women, and 
top prepare for it, and college programmes should be so designed that 
it will be possible for them to do so ; 

5. That through educational counsel and by example the prevailing 
prejudice against study of home economics and home management 
should be overcome ; 

6. That standards of courtesy and social responsibility should be 
emphasized on the part of men in mixed colleges ; 

7. That where new colleges are established to serve both men and 
women students, they should be truly co-educational institutions, with 
as much thought and consideration given to the life needs of women 
as to those of men. Except as such colleges come into existence there 
are no valid critera for comparing segregated education with co-edu- 
cation ; 

8. That women teachers should be paid the same salaries as men 
teachers for equal work.” ® 


In Free India all possible steps are being taken for implementing 
most of these recommendations to facilitate improvement in the condi- 
tion of women’s education as a result of which women in larger numbers 
are participating in varried cultural activities aiming at the harmonious 
development of our national life. 


II 


Isolationism or seclusion serves as an impediment for real progress 
of education and culture. It is highly significant that in the present 


* Page 402. 
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century this obstacle for women has almost disappeared. Our women 


have succeeded in tearing off the veil of seclusion or purdah and have | 


come forward to play worthy roles in the different spheres of life. 
Writing in the late nineteenth century a paper on The Hindu Joint 
Family System, Shri G. Subramania Iyer (late Editor of the Hindu, 
Madras) observed: “... to say that the purdah is necessary to protect 
the moral purity of women within the four walls of the home is as absurd 
in theory as it is a gross libel on Hindu women” ’. 


Spread of education and liberal ideas among the people, and the | 
influence of various other forces, which became more irresistible in the — 


twentieth century, have helped the women to discard the veil gradually. 
The most potent of these has been the force of Indian nationalism with 
its programme of inner purification of Indian social life. Ladies have 
also marched forward in freedom’s battle securing laurels, no less glori- 
ous than those of men. As in several other matters relating to the social 
life, so in regard to purdah also, a significant experiment was made in 
Bihar under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. While on his Champaran 
mission in April, 1917, he discussed the purdah system in Bihar and 


said: “It is not my desire that our women should adopt the western 


mode of living ; but we must realize what harm this pernicious system 
does to their health and in how many ways they are deprived of the 
privilege of helping their husbands.” * A few years later, while per- 
forming the function of laying the foundation stone of an orphanage 
at Darbhanga in Bihar, Mahatma Gandhi saw before him women behind 
the screen. “The sight of the screen”, he observed, “behind which my 
audience, whose numbers I did not know, was seated made me sad. It 
pained and humiliated me deeply. ... Chastity is not a hothouse growth. 
It cannot be superimposed. It cannot be protected by the surrounding 
wall of the purdah. It must grow from within, and to be worth any 
thing it must be capable of withstanding every unsought temptation. 
It must be as defiant as Sita’s. It must be a very poor thing that cannot 
stand the gaze of men. Men, to men, must be able to trust their women- 
fold even as the latter are compelled to trust them. Let us not live with 
one limb completely or partially paralysed. Rama would be nowhere 
without Sita free and independent even as he was himself. But for robust 
independence Draupadi is perhaps a better example. Sita was gentleness 
incarnate. She was a delicate flower. Draupadi was a giant oak. She 
bent mighty Bhima himself to her imperious will. Bhima was terrible to 
every one, but he was a lamb before Draupadi. She stood in no need of 
protection from any one of the Pandavas. By seeking to-day to interfere 
with the free growth of the womanhood of India we are interfering 


7 Indian Social Reform, edited by C.Y. Chintamani (1901), part I, p. 139. 
® Tenpucxar, Mahatma, vol. I, p. 248. 
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with the growth of free and independent-spirited women. What we are 
doing to our women and what we are doing to the ‘untouchables’ recoils 
upon our heads with a force thousand times multiplied. It partly accounts 
for our own weakness, indecision, narrowness and helplessness. Let us 
tear down the purdah with one mighty effort”*®. About the year 1927 
an anti-purdah movement began in Bihar. Shri Ramanand Mishra of 
Darbhanga had started a campaign against it and went to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ashram at Sabarmati with his wife to seek his blessings for it. 
Mahatma Gandhi deputed with them to Bihar for this work Radhabahen, 
daughter of Shri Maganlal Gandhi, and Durgadevi, daughter of late 
Dalbahadur Giri. On coming to see his daughter Maganlal fell ill in the 
village, where she was working, and died at Patna on the 23rd April, 
1928 ©. This gave an impetus to the anti-purdah movement in Bihar. 
Many influential men of Bihar and fifty women, “not of the anglicised 
type but orthodox Hindus”, issued the following reasoned appeal in this 
respect :— “We want that the women of our province should be as free 
to move about and take their legitimate part in the life of the country 
in all particulars as their sisters in Karnatak, Maharastra and Madras, 
and in an essentially Indian way, avoiding all attempts at Europeanisa- 
tion, for while we hold that a change from enforced seclusion to complete 
anglicisation would be like dropping from the frying pan into the fire, 
we feel that purdah must go, if we want our women to develop along 
Indian ideals. If we want them to add grace and beauty to our social 
life and raise its moral tone, if we want them to be excellent managers 
at home, helpful companions of their husbands and useful members of 
the community, then the purdah, as it now exists, must go. In fact no 
serious step for their welfare can be taken unless the veil is torn down, 
and it is our conviction that if once the energy of half of our population, 
that has been imprisoned artificially, is released it will create a force 
which, if properly guided, will be of immeasurable good to our pro- 
vince.” 

As a mark of tribute to the-memory of late Shri Maganlal Gandhi 
and to inaugurate an intensive campaign against the purdah system on a 
provincial basis, a conference was held on the 8th July, 1928, under the 
presidentship of Shri Braj Kishore Prasad, whom Mahatma Gandhi 
described as the “seasoned soldier of Bihar, the hero of many battles”. 
Demonstrations were organized against the purdah and simultaneous 
meetings were held on the same date at other places in Bihar. 

The Searchlight, a Bihar daily, reported about the Patna meeting 
thus : “A unique spectacle was witnessed at the mixed meeting of ladies 
and gentlemen of the 8th July, held at Patna, in the Radhika Sinha 
Institute on Sunday last. In spite of heavy rains that fortunately stopped 


* Young India, 3rd February, 1927. 
10Dr. Rayenpra Prasap, Atmakatha (in Hindi), p. 333. 
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just as the time of the meeting, the gathering was unexpectedly large. 
In fact half of the spacious hall of the Radhika Sinha Institute was 
crowded with ladies, three-fourths of whom were such as had been 
observing purdah a day before, nay, an hour before.” The following 
resolution was adopted at this meeting : “We, the men and women of 
Patna assembled, hereby declare that we have today abolished the per- 
nicious practice of the purdah, which has done and is doing incalculable 
harm to the country, and particularly to women, and we appeal to the 
other women of the province, who are still wavering, to banish this 
system as early as they can and thereby advance their education and 
health.” ** One important result of the anti-purdah movement was the 
starting of an Ashram, called the Magan Ashram, at Majhoulia in the 
district of Darbhanga, its chief aim being to work for the abolition of 
purdah. 

Leading Indian women of the present century have strongly voiced 
their feelings against the practice of purdah. H.H. The Maharani of 
Baroda observed at the All-India Women’s Conference, 1927 : “If women 
are to take their part in the raising of the tone of social life, if they 
are to understand the duties and responsibilities for which their sons 
must be trained, the purdah must go.” In fact, purdah has disappeared 
to a large extent. 


Ill 


Child marriage has been one of the most pernicious evils from which 
our women have suffered long. Steps have been taken against this evil 
also in modern times. In the mid-nineteenth century, Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, a great scholar and a social reformer of our coun- 
try, raised his voice against it, as a result of which was passed the Act 
of 1860 raising the age of consent for unmarried and married girls to 
ten. Keshav Chandra Sen, a great leader of the Brahmo Samaj, also 
exerted to remove this evil. As President of the Indian Reform Associa- 
tion he issued in April, 1871, a circular letter to the leading medical 
men in the country asking for their opinion on the subject. “The majority 
of these gentlemen declared sixteen to be the minimum marriage age 
of our girls.” In 1872 was passed an Act, which “abolished early mar- 
riages, made polygamy penal, sanctioned widow marriages and inter- 
caste marriages.” 1* In 1877 some young members of the Brahmo Samaj 
started in Calcutta something like a secret League and took several 
vows, one of which “pledged them never to encourage marriage between 
young men below twenty-one and girls below sixteen” *°. 


11 Harijan, 16th November, 1935. 
12 SHionaTH Suastri, History of the Brahmo Samaj, vol. 1, p. 251. 
18 [bid., p. 273. 
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The Arya Samaj has also tried much to abolish early marriages. 
Further, Mr. B.M. Malabari, the great Parsi reformer, started from 
1884 an agitation against Infant Marriage and through earnest efforts 
stimulated public opinion on this matter ‘*. The fourth session of the 
All-India National Social Conference, meeting at Calcutta in 1890, 
adopted the following resolution : “That this Conference is of opinion 
that the wellbeing of the community demands that the practice of child- 
marriage be discouraged by public sentiment, and that within the sphere 
of the various castes and communities, strenuous efforts be made to 
postpone the celebration of marriage rites till 12 in the case of girls and 
18 in the case of boys, and the consumation of the marriage till after 
they attain the age of 14 and 20, respectively, and that the members 
of the various social Reform Associations in the country should pledge 
themselves to see that these limits of age are realised in actual practice, 
and public opinion educated to advance these limits still higher.” 

The Government of Lord Lansdowne passed the Age of Consent Act 
of 1891 by which the age of consummation was raised from ten to 
twelve in the teeth ot strong opposition from the conservative sections 
of the people. Child marriage was still an appalling phenomenon. In 
1891 there were among the Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists 89,051 
married boys below the age of 4 and 223,560 married girls of the same 
age. The number of married boys between 5 and 9 years of age was 
nearly six lakhs and two thousand and that of girls over 18'/2 lakhs. 
The total number of married males below the age of 14 was 2,725,124 
and that of girls was 6,871,999. According to the Census Report of 1911, 
in the whole of India there were “24% million wives under 10, and 9 
million under 15, years of age”. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, however, public con- 
science had been aroused more strongly than before against the harmful 
effects of early marriage. We read in the Census Report *° 1911 :— “The 
practice has been denounced by many social reformers since Mr. Mala- 
bari opened the campaign a quarter of a century ago ; and the Social 
Conference which holds its meetings annually in connection with the 
National Congress has made the abolition of child marriage one of the 
leading planks in its platform. It is ... strongly discouraged by the 
Brahmos in Bengal and the Aryas in Northern India. The more enlight- 
ened members of the higher castes, who do not allow widows to remarry, 
are beginning to realize how wrong it is to expose their daughters to the 
risk of life-long widowhood, and a feeling against infant marriage is 
thus springing up amongst them.” The Report further quotes as fol- 
lows :— “The Maithil Brahmans of Bihar are endeavouring to fix the 


144R.P. Kanxaria, Forty years of Progress and Reform (1896), pp. 125-130. 
5 Part I, p. 271. 
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minimum age for marriage at 12 in the case of females and 16 in the 
case of males. In various parts of India numerous castes have passed 
similar resolutions at their conferences. The Muhiyal Brahmans of the 
Punjab have declared 13 and 18 to be the minimum age limit for girls 
and boys respectively, and in some parts even the lower castes are be- 
ginning to discourage the practice. The Goalas of Bihar, who have 
recently shown much activity in trying to raise themselves, are endea- 
vouring to put a stop to infant marriage in their community. So also 
are the Namasudras of Bengal.” The Rajputs of Rajputana took some 
steps to discourage it and the Rajput Hitkarini Sabha did much in this 
respect *°, 

Bold action against early marriage was taken in two Native States. 
In Mysore an Act was passed in 1894 “forbidding the marriage of girls 
under eight altogether, and that of girls under fourteen, with men over 
fifty years of age”. In 1901 the Gaikwar of Baroda passed the Infant 
Marriage Prevention Act, by which the minimum marriageable age in 
the State was fixed for boys at sixteen and for girls at twelve. 

In 1925 was introduced in the Legislative Assembly an Age of 
Consent Bill, whose object was to raise the age of consent at least to 
fourteen ‘7. In this connection Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa issued a 
circular letter, which was as follows: “I am writing to ask you if you 
can use your influence to obtain support for the Children’s Protection 
Act that is coming up in the Legislative Assembly during the next ses- 
sion. I think very strongly that, if India is to be a great nation, honoured 
and respected among the nations of the world, the blot of child mother- 
hood must be removed from her”. 

“Last time the Bill came up, it received a very great deal of support 
in the country and in the Assembly, and I think during the next sessions 
there will not be much difficulty in passing it, if only we get a certain 
amount of expression of public opinion from the people. To my certain 
knowledge, there are quite a large number of meetings being held all 
over the country, especially by women, supporting this Bill, and I am 
sure that it is in line with the wishes of the majority of women that the 
age for the consummation of marriage for the little girls should be raised 
to at least 14”. 

“I am sure that it would be a considerable help to the passage of the 
Bill, if you could express your opinion strongly in support of it, and also 
urge on men and women the importance of both supporting the Bill and 
living up to its principles in daily practice.” 

A copy of this circular letter was sent to Mahatma Gandhi, who 
expressed that though he was ignorant of the Bill, he was “strongly in 


18 Indian Social Reform, part I, p 
17 The Indian Annual Register, foes, vol. II, pp. 170-173. 
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favour of raising the age of consent not merely to 14, but even to 16”. 
His advice was to enlist greater public opinion in its favour **. The All- 
India Social Conference, which met at Calcutta on the 3lst December, 
1925, under the Presidentship of a distinguished Indian lady, Shrijukta 
Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, while “recording with satisfaction the rise in 
the age of marriage” emphasised “the need for further raising the age 
both for boys and girls in view of physical degeneration and other evils 
resulting from early marriage”. 

Next year, when Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins sent to Mahatma Gandhi 


| notes of a tragic case of girl suicide at Madras, he reiterated his views 


thus : “This custom of child marriage is both a moral as well as a physical 
evil. For it undermines our morals and induces physical degeneration. 
By countenancing such customs we recede from God as well as Swaraj. 
A man who has no thought of the tender age of a girl has none of God. 
And undergrown men have no capacity for fighting battles of freedom 
or, having gained it, of retaining it. Fight for Swaraj means not mere 
political a wakening, but an allround awakening—social, educational, 
moral, economic and political”. 

“Legislation is being promoted to raise the age of consent. It may be 
good for bringing a minority to book. But it is not legislation that will 
cure a popular evil ; it is enlightened public opinion that can do it. I am 
not opposed to legislation in such matters, but I do lay greater stress on 
cultivation of public opinion.” 

Referring to one Andhra speech of Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. S.S. 
Muthulakshmi, a medical woman and well-known social worker 
of Madras, wrote a long letter to him in 1929 drawing his attention to 
the various disabilities of the women. “Does not,” she noted, “early 
marriage strike at the root of all development—physical, intellectual and 
even spiritual ?” 

“Do not the pangs of child-wives and child-mothers, and unmitigated 
sorrows of our widows and deserted wives demand an immediate 
remedy ?” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi expectéd Congressmen to shoulder responsibility 


| for reform. Mahatma Gandhi pointed out : “Before, therefore, reform on 
| a large scale takes place, the mentality of the educated class has to 
| undergo transformation. And may I suggest to Dr. Muthulakshmi that 





the few educated women we have in India will have descend from their 
Western heights and come down to Indian plains ? Men are undoubtedly 
to blame for their neglect, nay their ill use of women, and they have to 


18 Young India, 27th August, 1925. 
1 Young India, 26th August, 1926. 
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do adequate penance ; but those women who have shed superstition and 
have become conscious of the wrong have to do the constructive work of 
reform.” *° 

The first All-India Conference of Women, which was opened at 
Poona on the 5th January and sat till the 8th January, 1927, under the 
presidentship of the Maharani of Baroda, adopted the following resolu- 
tion :— “This Conference deplores the effect of early marriage on educa- 
tion and urges the Government to pass legislation to make marriage 
below the age of 16 a penal offence. It demands that the age of consent 
be raised to sixteen.” 

The Age of Consent Committee, which met at Simla in June, 1928, 
to enquire into the problem of marriage reform, estimated that “some- 
thing like half the girls of India” were “married before the completion 
of their fifteenth year” *4. After its report was out, Shri Harbilas Sarda’s 
Child Marriage Bill was passed.in the Central Legislature in 1929. The 
object of this Act was “to discourage the solemnization of marriages 
between boys of under 18 or girls of under 14 years” *. Though this Act 
evoked much opposition and protest from the orthodox people in all 
communities, it remained binding in statute. But it did not prove to be 
very effectual in actual practice, particularly in the lower strata of the 
society. 

The Anti-Child-Marriage Committee published a bulletin on child 
marriage mentioning the following facts : 


“The Census Report for India of 1931 gave the following figures of 
the number of girls who are married under the age of 15 by age groups: 


Age Group. Percentage married. 
0to 1 8 
lto 2 1.2 
2to 3 2.0 
3 to 4 4.2 
4to 5 6.6 
5 to 10 19.3 
10 to 15 38.1 


“Thus nearly one girl in 100 girls of less than one year of age is 
married and the same horrible fact is repeated in all the other age groups 
under 15. 


* Young India, 23rd May, 1929. 
*1 India in 1929-30, p. 7. 
2 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 
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“One consequence of this is the almost unbelieveable number of child 
widows in the country. 


The figures are : 


Age group. Actual number of widows. 
0to 1 1,515 
lto 2 1,785 
2to 3 3,485 
8 to 4 9,076 
4to 5 15,019 
5 to 10 105,482 
10 to 15 185,339 


“The evil of child marriage is often said to be quantitatively small 
and the custom not universal ; but even if the number of child widows 
revealed in these figures is one hundredth of the actual figures, no 
humanitarian public or government will wait a moment before prevent- 
ing the source of this misery. In this connection let us also remember that 
for most of these children remarriage is impossible”. 

“Another consequence of child marriage is the number of young 
mothers who die in child-birth. 200,000 deaths is the yearly average for 
India. This comes up to 20 deaths per hour, and a vast number of these 
deaths occur to girls in their teens. According to Sir John Megaw, ‘of 
every 1,000 young mothers 100 are destined to die in child birth before 
they cease having babies’. We have no accurate figures for maternal 
mortality. It is estimated at 24.5 per thousand for India whereas it is 
only 4.5 for England”. 

Lastly child marriage affects not merely the mother but the child 
and, therefore, the race. In India out of every 1,000 children born, 181 
die. This is the average ; there are places in India where the average 
goes up to 400 per 1000. The very backward condition of India in this 
respect is evident by a comparison of figures for infant mortality in 
England and Japan which are 60 and 124 per mille respectively. The 
horror is indeed great when we remember that the evil is a preventible 
one, and that it is the lack of an educated social conscience which has 
allowed the evil to flourish unchecked. 

“The most regrettable fact of all is that in all these respects progress 
is so slow even if it is existent. For example, in 1921 there were 9,066 
wives under the age of 1, in 1931 there were 44,082—an increase of 
nearly 5 times while the population increased only by one-tenth. Again 
in 1921 there were 759 widows under 1, and in 1931 the corresponding 
number was 1,515. The successive figures show the most microscopic 
improvement. The population is increasing far more rapidly than the 
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progress in measures to check these evils. The call for active steps to 
educate them is, therefore, most urgent than ever, and the women’s 
movement in India can have no higher or more urgent task than the 
rousing of the conscience of the public and the Government in this | 
matter.” *% 

Progress of education and changing conditions of life, particularly 
the complex economic factors, have automatically raised the marriageable | 
age of girls beyond the expectations of legislators and reformers. Men | 
and women leaders of public thought, of culture and reason, have im- 
mensely helped this process by their writings, speeches and efforts of 
other kinds. Further, the average middle class of the country, economi- | 
cally hard pressed, have sometimes been forced to defer marriages of 
their daughters because of their incapacity to meet their heavy expenses. | 


Due to growing consciousness on the part of Indian women of their 
status in the political and social spheres, there has been for several years 
a demand to revise and codify the law governing Hindu home, especially | 
as it relates to marriage, divorce, succession to property, etc. In 1937 the | 
Indian Legislature passed the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act, | 
which for the first time gave to Hindu widows the right to claim a share | 
in the husband’s property and demand partition. The Hindu Succession | 
Act of June, 1956, has declared “property of a Hindu female to be her 
absolute property”, and has laid down general rules of succession in the — 
case of female Hindus, 





IV 


Another new feature in Indian social life of the twentieth century 
has been the formation of inter-caste marriages. Circumstances, very 
much similar to those which have been previously analysed to explain 
the other reforms and changes, have operated to produce this change also. 
Some prominent leaders of modern Indian Reformation Movements 
strongly advocated it from the closing years of the last century. The 
Honourable Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade in the course of his Address on 
Revival and Social Reform at the Seventh Social Conference, held at 
Amraoti in 1897, mentioned that “in regard to the question of inter- 
marriage the Bengal papers announced an inter-marriage in high life 
between two sub-divisons of the Kayastha community, which hitherto 
kept allof. In the Punjab there was a bethrotal between two sub-castes 
of the Serin community. This was the first instance of an inter-marriage | 
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between these two sub-divisions. Many of the widow-marriages have 
also been instances of inter-marriages, and for the first time last year 
two instances of inter-marriage between Madrasee and Bengalee gentle- 
men and ladies occurred. The North West Provinces reports show in- 
stances of similar fusion between sub-divisions of the Kayastha caste 
there, and in Guzerat there is a similar tendency manifest in some of the 
castes to amalgamate together” **. Lala Baij Nath observed in his 
Presidential Address at the Thirteenth Social Conference, held at 
Lucknow in 1899: “Broaden the basis of caste by having those sub- 
sections of a caste which inter-dine also to inter-marry, and vice versa, 
and you widen the choice of husbands and wives and effect some reform 
in the system of unequal marriages, and sales of boys and girls ; you 
would also thereby promote brotherly feeling among the members of the 
caste, and make them less exclusive and more devoted to public good.” *5 
Already the eighth session of the Social Conference, held at Madras in 
1894, had passed the following resolution : “The Conference re-affirms 
the necessity of further steps being taken by societies for social reform in 
all parts of the country to remove all hindrance in the way of inter- 
dinning of members of the different sub-sections of the same caste, and 
to promote inter-marriages between persons who can dine together under 
existing rules.” 76 

The National Social Conference reiterated the need for a change like 
this in the present century. Presiding at one of its sessions, held at Lahore 
on the 26th and 27th December, 1929, Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, author 
of the Child Marriage Restraint Act, expressed : “So long as the caste 
system exists we must permit and, at times, encourage inter-caste mar- 
riages. Some communities are so small that it is not possible to find 
within their fold suitable matches for boys and girls. Inter-caste mar- 
riages up to a certain extent are sanctioned by Shastras and they are now 
recognised by law. With such marriages becoming more frequent, the 
evils of prices being paid sometimes for bridegrooms and sometimes for 
brides will disappear. This pernicious practice has ruined many homes 
and has occasioned many suicides. Reform in this direction is urgently 
called for.” 

Inter-caste marriage has been caused by several other factors, one 
of these being economic. Mahatma Gandhi advised guardians, who were 
hard pressed by economic wants, to solve the problem of their daughter's 
marriages by extending the field of choice. He quoted in the Harijan, 
dated the 25th July, 1936, a passage from a correspondent’s “letter of 


* The Indian Social Reform, part I, pp. 84-85. 
* Ibid., p. 215. 
6 Tbid., p. 371. 
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wail” 2’, and observed :— “In a case like the Bengali father’s the best 
help that can be rendered is not a loan or a gift of the required sum, 
but it should consist in persuading and strengthening the parents to refuse 
to purchase a match for his daughter but choose or let his daughter 


choose one who would marry her for love, not for money. This means | 


a voluntary extension of the field of choice. There must be a breach in 
the double wall of caste and province. If India is one and indivisible, 
surely there should be no artificial divisions creating innumerable little 
groups which would neither interdine nor intermarry. There is no religion 
in this cruel custom. If would not do to plead that individuals cannot 
make the commencement, and that they must wait till the whole society 
is ripe for the change. No reform has ever been brought about except 
through intrepid individuals breaking down inhuman customs or usages. 
And after all what hardships can the schoolmaster suffer, if he and his 
daughters refuse to treat marriage as a marketable transaction instead 
of a status or a sacrament which it undoubtedly is ? I would, therefore, 
advise my correspondent courageously to give up the idea of borrowing 
or begging, and to save the four hundred rupees he can get on his life 
policy by choosing in consultation with his daughter a suitable husband, 
no matter to what caste or province he belongs.” 

The Hindu Marriage Validating Act of 1949 removed the inter-caste 
barriers from the sphere of marriages. The Special Marriage Act of 
October, 1954, revised and replaced the Special Marriage Act of 1872, 
permitting a special form of marriage to a person in India and to Indian 
nationals in foreign countries irrespective of the faith which either party 
to they marriage might profess. It also permitted those who had already 
married under other forms of marriage, to register their marriages under 
this Act. The Hindu Marriage Act of March, 1955, provided for inter- 
caste marriages, registration of Hindu marriages, divorces and payments 
of maintenance allowance by both husband and wife and made bigamy 
punishable. An eminent Indian lady (Mrs. Susama Sen, for sometime an 


27 “I am a school master (aged 67) with lifelong service (46 years) in the educa- 
tional line, born of a poor but highly penestrart ry Somebws family in Bengal which 
knew better days but is now reduced to poverty. I am biessed ? With seven -daughters 
and two sons; the eldest son aged 20 died in October last leaving behind him his 
miserable and helpless parents to mourn his loss. He was a promising youth—the only 
hope of my life. Of my 7 daughters 5 have already been given in marriage. My sixth 
and seventh daughters (aged 18 and 16) are yet unmarried. My younger son is a minor 

ed 11 years. My pay is Rs. 60/—. It hardly allows me to make the two ends meet. 
I have savings. I have less than nothing, being in debt. The match of my sixth daughter 
has been settled. The cost of the marriage will be not less than Rs. 900 in ornaments 
and dowry (Rs. 300). I have a life policy in the Sun Life Assurance of Canada for 
Rs. 2000. The policy was issued in 1914. The Company has agreed to give me a loan 
of Rs. 400 only. It is only half the amount required. I am absolutely helpless in respect 
of the other half. Could you not help this poor father with the other half ?” 

* The interrogation was by the correspondent. 
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M.P.) describes it as “a historic social measure carrying within it the 
germ of great social reformation, and creating a healthy atmosphere for 
the future generation of our great country.” ** 

The ancient institution of the caste has been in a process of rapid 
disintegration under the influence of the changing socio-economic condi- 


tion has been responsible to a large extent in undermining the influence 
of the caste. The reform movements have also carried on a crusade 
against the rigours of the caste system and thus contributed much to its 
dissolution. The Brahmo Samaj, which stood for perfect social equality, 
denounced the caste system thus: “when will those pernicious distinc- 
tions which are sapping the very life-blood of our nation be at an end 
and India rise as a strong united nation to fulfil the high destiny which 
Providence has ordained for her ? There cannot be a surer truth than 
this, my friends, that that high destiny cannot be fulfilled without the 
utter destruction of the supreme root of all our social evils—the caste 
system” 2°. The Prarthana Samaj in Maharastra also attacked the restric- 
tions and iniquities of the caste system. While the Arya Samaj has stood 
for revival of the ancient Vedic Society, based on the original fourfold 
division, it “repudiates caste by birth ; it condemns the numerous sub- 
divisions into which Hindu society has been split up by reason of castes 
and sub-castes ; it considers the artificial barriers which caste in India has 
created to divide men from their fellow-men as pernicious and harm- 
ful...” °°. Further, Malagri, Poet Narmad and some others and the Satya 
Shodhak Samaj, started in 1873, strongly attacked the caste system. The 
Self-Respect Movement, organised in the south against the most humiliat- 
ing restrictions to which the non-Brahmins were subject, also exerted 
its influence against the caste system. 

The All-India National Social Conference, which met at Calcutta on 
the 25th and 26th December, 1928, passed the following resolution on 
caste moved by Acharya P. C. Ray : “This Conference is of opinion that 
the present caste system is a great obstacle to the unification of the Hindu 
Society, and therefore resolves that is abolition should be expedited (a) 
by encouraging true inter-dining, (b) by promoting inter-caste mar- 
riages ; and (c) by removing untouchability and all disabilities arising 
therefrom wherever they exist.” 

Indian national movement has also fostered feelings against the caste 
barriers. Conception of a democratic state has naturally been associated 
with the idea of social equality. Persons of all castes and creeds have 
joined together in a fight against imperialism to secure freedom of the 


28 Modern Review, August, 1955. 
2®SrranaTH Tattasuusan, Philosophy of Brahmaism (1909), p. 33. 
3% Laypat Rat, The Arya Samaj, p. 137. 
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country, and common national consciousness has prevailed over caste 
obligations and prejudices greatly weakening caste consciousness. In 
1920 Mahatma Gandhi considered “the four divisions alone to be fun- 





damental, natural and essential. The innumerable sub-castes are | 


sometimes a convenience, often a hindrance. The sooner there is fusion 
the better”. “The spirit of democracy, which is fast spreading throughout 
India and the rest of the world, will without a shadow of doubt”, be 
observed, “purge the institution (of caste) of the idea of predominance 
and subordination.” *‘ In his advice for true social reform to accelerate 
national progress of the right type, he often expressed himself against the 
“artificial caste barriers” **. Article 15 of the new constitution of free 
India provides that the “State shall not discriminate against any citizen 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of 
them”. 

The new forces in the economic condition of our country in modern 
times have also affected the caste system. “The destruction of the village 
autarchy, the creation of private property in land, the steady industrial- 
isation of the country which evolved new vocations and created modern 
cities which were the solvents of a number of caste taboos and restric- 
tions, the spread of a network of railways and buses which made possible 
mass travelling, resulting in willing or unwilling mass contact—these 
were some of the principal factors which undermined the vocational basis 


> 


RN 





of the castes and exclusive habits of their members.” ** Under the impact | 
of modern industrialism, people of different castes have flocked together | 
in big cities. Not only have they worked together, but they have also | 


shared common hotels, restaurants, theatres, cinemas and means of 
transport with the result that the caste restrictions about eating or about 
other matters have been gradually weakened, though these have not 
disappeared completely. The British Government by dispossessing the 
caste communities of their penal powers to punish or chastise their 
members made it easier for members of the different castes to transgress 
the caste rules. 

Another factor, which has undermined the caste, is the regrouping of 
the people in the economic sphere, based on functional lines different 
from the caste grouping. “The Indian people became differentiated into 
such categories as capitalists, workers, peasant-proprietors, merchants, 
tenants, land labourers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, technicians, each 
category being composed of individuals belonging to various castes and 
communities, but having identical material and political interests. This 


%! Young India, 8th December, 1920. 
% Harijan, 26th January, 1947. 


%3 AR. Desat, Social Background of Indian Nationalism (Second Revised Edition), | 


pp. 216-217. 
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horizontal division on new lines increasingly weakened the old vertical 
caste lines.” *4 

Growing contact with the outside world, and the great political and 
socio-economic movements of the modern age in the different countries, 
have also exercised much influence in removing the social barriers of 
different kinds, including the caste barriers. The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly observed ** in December, 1936: “The champions of caste 
privilege are already in retreat, and the retreat look like becoming a 
rout. If untouchability is doomed, can caste distinction survive? The 
Hindu joint family, the chief bulwark of caste, is being undermined by 
the education of women and the facilities for travel and contact with the 
outside world.” 

Late in the nineteenth century Mr. G. Subramania Iyer pronounced 
the “Hindu Joint Family System to be a doomed institution” **. His 
observation has been justified, and under the stress of the similar forces, 
which have weakened the caste restrictions, the joint family system is 
on the path of extinction. 


4 


One of the most revolutionary phenomenon in our social history in 
the present century is the removal of untouchability. Spread of education, 
contact with liberal world forces, efforts of social reformers of different 
groups, and creative literature of modern times, have undoubtedly 
stirred the conscience of men to realise the injustice of removing the 
touch of man at a distance. But nationalism has proved to be the most 
effective force for the gradual elimination of untouchability and amelio- 
ration of the condition of those, who have been described as the Depressed 
Classes (also as ‘suppressed classes’ and ‘submerged humanity’), and 
whose number in the whole of India was estimated by the Census of 
1931 at 50,192,000. To improve the let of such people and to remove 
untouchability were the two most important items in the programme of 
our national movement, which carried on a successful crusade against the 
‘curse of untouchability’ under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

While travelling in South India, after his return to India in 1915, 
Mahatma Gandhi expressed in a sensational speech, delivered a Maya- 
varam : “In so far as I have been able to study Hinduism outside India, 
I have felt that it is no part of real Hinduism to have in its fold a mass 


* Tbid., p. 219. 
%5 Quoted in /bid, p. 229. 
%6 The Indian Social Reform, part. I, p. 143. 
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of people whom I would call untouchables.” Within a few months after 
the Satyagraha Ashram had been started on the 25th May, 1915, at 
Kochrab, a village near Ahmedabad, Mahatma Gandhi received a letter 
from Shri Amrita Lal Thakkar alias Thakkar Bapa intimating to him 
the desire of a family of untouchables to join the Ashram. This family 
was permitted by him to enter the Ashram on its members agreeing to 
abide by its rules. In the 32nd Session of the Indian National Congress, 
held at Calcutta in December, 1917, the following resolution was 
adopted : “This Congress urges upon the people of India the necessity, 
justice and righteousness of removing all disabilities imposed by custom 
upon the depressed classes.” The Nagpur session of the Congress, held 
in December, 1920, passed a resolution stating that the removal of 
untouchability was necessary for the attainment of freedom. In the issue 
of Young India, dated 19th January, 1921, Mahatma Gandhi wrote a 
strong note against what he described as the ‘sin of untouchability’. 





war 


Re eer ee 


Presiding at the Suppressed Classes Conference, held at Ahmedabad — 
on the 13th and 14th April, 1921, he observed : “I regard untouchability — 


as the greatest blot on Hinduism... untouchability must be extinct in 
this very year. Two of the strongest desires that keep me in flesh and 
bone are the emancipation of the untouchables and the protection of the 
cow. When these two desires are fulfilled, there is Swaraj, and therein 


lies my Moksha.” *’ Times without number be declared against untouch- | 


ability and in his Presidential Address at the Belgaun Session of the 
Congress in December, 1925, he expressed : “Untouchability is another 


hindrance to Swaraj. Its removal is just as essential for Swaraj as the | 


attainment of Hindu-Muslim unity.” 

All this was producing effect. Writing on the 10th March, 1927, 
Mahatma Gandhi noted : “No statistics are needed to demonstrate the 
vast strides that the movement for the removal of untouchability has 
made. The barrier is breaking down every where. The higher classes 
are to be met with in every province ministering to the wants of the 
suppressed classes in the shape of conducting schools and boarding houses 
for their children”. But much was yet to be done to fulfil the desired 
object. “Untouchability poisons Hinduism”, said Mahatma Gandhi in 
October, 1927, and he made an appeal to the ‘Caste Hindus’, “to destroy 
the poison” *. 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress at its 
sitting at Delhi on the 29th March, 1929, appointed an Anti-untouch- 
ability Sub-Committee, consisting of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, the latter working as Secretary. The Committee 


37 Young India, 27th April, 1921. 
%° Young India, 20th October, 1927. 
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commenced work from April next with its office at 395 Kalbadevi, 
Bombay, and with a programme for (1) getting temples, schools and 
wells, freely opened to untouchables, and (2) instructing them in sanitary 
living. Through the efforts of the Committee meetings and Conferences 
were held at several places in which resolutions were passed to further 
the cause of reform in these respects. The Secretary during his tours 
in the Madras Presidency, C.P., Rajputana, Sind, Kashmir, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province “found the atmosphere favourable every- 
where and an eagerness on the part of the caste Hindu workers and 
leaders in charge of public organisations or local bodies to do their duty 
for alleviating the lot of the untouchables” **. Under the auspices of the 
Committee, or through the efforts of its members, workers and sympa- 
thisers, fifteen temples were declared open to the untouchables, and 
five more temples were declared open to them through the efforts of 
other individuals or organisations working in similar lines. A number 
of wells were thrown open to them at various places. Shri M. K. Jayakar 
and Shri B. G. Kher rendered valuable assistance to the Committee in 
the most delicate and trying task of negotiating with the trustees of 
various Bombay temples.” The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee 
held a Conference of prominent Hindus and sympathisers of the Anti- 
untouchability movement, which was attended by Shri Jamnalal Bajaj 
and representatives of different organisations including those of the 
Depressed Classes as also by several Temple Trustees. “Suggestions 
were invited and made for effectively carrying on the Anti-untouch- 
ability propaganda in various spheres and a subcommittee was appointed 
to execute the programme of work laid down.” 

Soon after the termination of the historic fast of Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Poona Pact, and following the public meeting at Bombay on the 
30th September, 1932, the Harijan Sevak Sangh came into existence in 
October, 1932, with branches at different places. Untouchability aboli- 
tion week was observed, thoughout India, from 27th September to 2nd 
October, 1932. Activities of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, calculated to 
promote educational and other interests of the Harijans, increased con- 
siderably. For example, the educational expenditure for 1933-34 was 
Rs. 1,63,954, and in the period from Ortober, 1934, to September, 1935, 
it was Rs. 275,420. Total welfare expenditure in 1933-34 was Rs. 204,526 
and in the next year it rose to 337,055. To remove untouchability 
remained with Mahatma Gandhi “a deeply religious and moral issue” **. 
The Congress also made continuous efforts to improve the lot of the 
Harijans. The Congress Governments, functioning for some years in the 


%° Report of the Anti-Untouchability Committee. 
 Thid. 
41 His statement, dated Wardhaganj, 17th September, 1934. 
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different Provinces, did some useful work in this respect. The Bihar 
and C.P. Congress Governments provided for free education of the 
Harijans from the primary to the University stage. The Congress Gov- 


ernment in Bombay passed the Bombay Harijan Temple Worship | 
(Removal of Disabilities) Act permitting the Trustees, if they wanted, | 


to open the temples to the Harijans, even if the Trust or prevailing 
custom was opposed to it. 

Some of the Indian States followed a progressive policy regarding 
the Harijans. The Indore, Gwalior and Bhopal branches of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh succeeded in securing various facilities for the Harijans 
by 1945. Maharaja Yeshwantrao Holkar of Indore, Maharaja Jivajirao 
Sindhia of Gwalior and Maharaja Gulab Singh of Rewa “issued procla- 
mations making a declaration of Harijan Rights” **. In Kathiawad the 
State made such an announcement only in Lathi. Badwani State declared 
the public schools and wells open to Harijans. In Tikamgadh “there 
was an inter-dinner attended by Savarna Hindus and Harijans” *. 


It has to be noted that there has been awakening among the Harijans | 


themselves. Some of them received good education, and a man like 
Dr. Ambedkar came forward as their leader and spokesman to secure 
rights, and privileges for them. The All-India Depressed Classes Asso- 
ciation and the All-India Depresser Classes Federation have been the 
chief organisations. Dr. Ambedkar demanded special political rights 
for them and succeeded in securing their special representation in the 
Constitution of 1935. 

The country as a whole, however, has been moved by humanitarian 
and national considerations to embrace the Harijans in arms of cordiality 
and to work for their progress. Free India is offering best possible 
facilities to them for their education and social welfare. According to 
Article 17 of the New Constitution of India: “Untouchability is abolished 
and its practice in any form is forbidden. The enforcement of any dis- 
ability arising out of ‘untouchability’ shall be an offence punishable in 
accordance with law.” 


VI 


Significant changes have taken place in the social structure of India, 
during the recent years, as a result of the rise of new social classes, the 
Labour Movement, the Kisan (Peasants’) Movement, and abolition of 
landlordism. 

New social classes grow in India gradually under the influence of 
capitalistic economy, which appeared in the wake of the growth of the 


42 Harijan, 10th November, 1946. 
43 Ibid. 
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British Empire in India and penetration of new economic forces gener- 
ated by the industrialisation of the modern West. In the agrarian sphere, 
the new social classes have been enumerated as (1) zamindars of British 
creation, (2) absentee landlords, (3) tenants of both of these, (4) peasant- 
proprietors of three grades, upper, middle and lower, (5) agricultural 
labourers, (6) new class of merchants and (7) new class of money-lenders. 
In the urban areas, these have been classified as “(1) the modern class 
of capitalists, industrial, commercial and financial, (2) the modern 
working class engaged in industrial, transport, mining, and such other 
enterprises, (3) the class of petty traders and shopkeepers bound up 
with modern capitalist economy, (4) the professional classes such as 
technicians, doctors, lawyers, professors, journalists, managers, clerks 
and others, comprising the intelligentsia and the educated middle 
class” “*. One new social class, that is, the commercial, industrial and 
financial bourgeoisie has occupied an important position in the economic 
sphere in modern India. To protect their own interests against the pri- 
vileged position of the British commercialists, the Indian commercial 
bourgeoisie formed their own Chambers of Commerce at several centres 
from 1887 onwards. From the early years of the present century the 
industrial bourgeoisie joined the national movement of the country and 
some of them became intimatly associated with the Congress. The two 
World Wars helped the development of industries in India, as the belli- 
gerents had to divert their own goods for war purposes and for strategic 
reasons the British Government favoured the growth of steel and allied 
industries. This increased the influence of the industrial bourgeoisie in 
own country. But the middle class were hard hit by the adverse effects 
of the war, particularly inflation and high prices of articles needed for 
their common use. 

The growth of industries led to the growth of another new class, the 
modern Indian proletariat. Their condition continued to be extremely 
miserable in all respects. The several Factory Acts and some other 
legislation passed by the Government to protect them, proved to be 
utterly inadequate to alleviate them appalling miseries. 

A new consciousness appeared in the labour world in India imme- 
diately after World War I largely as a result of the economic crisis 
following it. The Whitley Commission on Labour (1931) analysed the 
situation thus : “The end of the war saw an immediate change. There 
were some important strikes in the cold weather of 1918-19 ; they were 
more numerous in the following winter, and in the winter of 1920-21, 
industrial strikes became almost general in organized industry. The 
main cause was the realization of the potentialities of the strike in the 
existing situation, and this was assisted by emergence of the trade union 


“ ALR. Desal, op. cit., pp. 152-153. 
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organizers, by the education which the war had given to the masses, 
and by the scarcity of labour arising from the expansion of industry 
and aggravated by the great epidemics of influenza.” The Versailles 
Treaty and its creation of the International Labour Organisation at 
Geneva had some influence in the Indian labour world. Mr. R.R. Bakhale 
(an able co-worker of Mr. N.M. Joshi) observed : “The working classes 
in India did not fail to realise the importance of the right that was 
bestowed on them and the harm that would be done, if they did not 
organise themselves in order to exercise their right.” 

At a moment like this, Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi created in 1920 the 
All-India Trade Union Congress “to further the interests of the Indian 
labour in matters, economic, social and political”. The Trade Union 
Movement expanded rapidly. In 1929 there was a split among its mem- 
bers due to the attempts of the leftists, like the Socialists and the 
Communists, to bring it fully under their influence. Moderate Trade 
Unionists, under the leadership of Mr. Joshi, seceded from the Trade 
Union Congress and started a new body called the Indian Trades Union 
Federation. The two sections, however, united by 1938. A combined 
All-India Trade Union Congress began to work enthusiastically for the 
labour cause, and there was a rapid growth of trade unions in the 
country which have fought for rights and privileges of the labourers. 
There was again a split in the All-India Trade Union Congress in 1942 
on certain issues raised by the War. In the post- War period, three groups 
dominated the labour world, viz, the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, sponsored by the Indian National Congress, the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha, sponsored by the Socialists (now the P.S.P.), and the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, controlled by the Communists. 

The Indian Kisans, whose lot was very hard in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, have been roused into a new life from about the year 
1917 when Mahatma Gandhi led a successful crusade on behalf of the 
peasants of Champaran against tyranny of the indigo planters. Due to the 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi's movement, the Government appointed 
an Inquiry Committee with himself as a member. On the basis of this 
Committee’s report, an Act was passed giving some relief to the peasants. 
In March, 1918, the peasants of Kheda district sought suspension of 
land revenue payment for that year because of widespread failure of 
crops. On the refusal of the Government to listen to this demand, 
Mahatma Gandhi organised a Satyagraha movement with the Kisans. 
The Kisans were gradually imbued with political consciousness, and 
participated zealously in the Non-co-operation movement faciliating 
very much its no-rent campaign. Two successful struggles of the peas- 
ants of the Bardoli district in Gujrat,—one in 1928-29 and the other 


* Quoted in Zacuaias, Renascent India, p. 57. 
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in 1930-31,—added stimulus to the peasant movement. The world 
economic crisis for a few years from 1929, which affected the Indian 
peasants adversely, added to the ferment in their ranks. Already between 
1927 and 1928, Kisan Sabhas had come into being in Bengal, Bihar, U.P. 
and the Punjab, and the Andhra Provincial Ryots’ Association was 
started in 1928. The Bihar Kisan Sabha, started in 1927, developed into 
an effective organisation from 1934 under the leadership of Swami 
Sahajananda. These Kisan Sabhas began to fight hard for improving the 
condition of the peasants. 

In 1935, the first All-Indian Kisan Congress met at Lucknow, and it 
marked indeed a turning-point in the history of the peasant movement in 
India. Henceforth this organisation carried on activities on an all-India 
basis to educate the Kisans and to ameliorate their lot. On the eve of the 
elections after the Act of 1935, the Indian National Congress issued a 
manifesto promising therein various improvements and facilities for 
the Kisans. The Congress Governments, formed in several Provinces 
from 1937, did much to alleviate their miseries. But this did not satisfy 
the Kisans and there was thus a clash between the two. Our national 
Government in free India is taking important steps to facilitate the rise 
of the Kisans to higher levels of existence in all respects. 

Landlordism or the Zamindari system, which sapped the initiative 
and enterprise of the Indian peasants, has been liquidated as a result 
of some Acts passed in different parts of the country. The State Govern- 
ments claim that about 2.25 intermediaries have been divested of their 
rights over more than 160 million acres of land. Of the territorial mag- 
nates, dispossessed of their zamindaries, many have invested capital in 
industrial and commercial concerns. Some of them of lower rank have 
been reduced to the status of middle class. Of the displaced staff and 
dependants of the zamindars, some have been unemployed and the rest 
have taken to new professions, mostly in the urban areas. There has 
been some controversy regarding the equitable distribution of land to the 
entire community. The Planning Commission has accepted, in principle, 
the policy of ‘fixing a ceiling and floor’ on the amount of land that 
one may hold. 

We may also note in this connection the Bhoodan (land-gift) move- 
ment of one of our saint-patriots, Acharya Vinobaji. In 1951 was offered 
the first land-gift in a small village in the Nalgonda district of the 
Telangana area of the Hyderabad State. It has developed into an all- 
India movement in the course of these years. “By the beginning of April, 
1956, 43 lakh acres of land were collected, 370,355 acres distributed, the 
total land of 1,037 villages were obtained.” It is a revolutionary process, 
indeed a movement, expected “to bring about”, as Vinobaji once said, 
“a silent ideological revolution in ow social outlook by asking the rich 
to donate lands to the poor”. 
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PHILOSOPHIE MORALE DE L’INDE 


LES PREMIERS DEBUTS 


A philosophie morale de |’Inde s’est approximativement développée 
en trois grandes étapes, 4 savoir la période aryenne ou pré-brah- 
manique, la période ultérieure, strictement hindoue, et, derniére- 

ment, l’époque moderne de transition. Quelles que puissent étre nos 
lacunes dans la connaissance de la premiére période védique, celle-ci 
révéle une morale que nous considérerions aujourd’hui comme issue de 
conceptions naturelles, simples et expérimentales sur la vie. Les Indiens 
védiques semblent avoir désiré et souhaité toutes les richesses et les 
plénitudes de cette vie pour lesquelles ils priaient le Tout-Puissant a 
leur facgon. Ils croyaient en l’existence d’une divinité supréme dispen- 
satrice des biens terrestres et s’assuraient sa bienveillance en vivant 
conformément a leur conception des lois universelles et cosmiques qui 
gouvernent toute vie. En ce temps-la, les biens matériels de la vie 
étaient appréciés dans |’Inde et les hommes aimaient 4 manger et a 
boire. On y consommait de la viande de beeuf, et le « soma », boisson 
enivrante, y était fort en faveur. Les Indiens ne faisaient pas de dis- 
tinction entre les régimes végétariens et non végétariens, ni entre les 
boissons alcoolisées ou non. Avec la priére et l’adoration, qui faisaient 
normalement partie de la vie, une conception matérialiste de recherche 
du confort dans la jouissance de vertus sociales, telles que l’hospitalité 
et la cordialité, donnait le ton de la vie. Il n’y avait pour ainsi dire 
aucune distinction entre les deux sexes, 4 qui l’on enseignait de s’ins- 
truire, de circuler et de travailler librement en compagnie l’un de 
l'autre. Les mariages se faisaient par consentement du couple, et le 
divorce ou la fidélité pour la vie étaient choses fréquentes, selon que 
les circonstances favorisaient l’un ou I’autre, bien que la loyauté conju- 
gale semble avoir été de régle. Les enfants étaient souhaités, et la nais- 
sance d’un enfant male était considérée comme une faveur du sort pour 
sa plus grande utilité pratique dans un monde difficile. On apprenait 
aux étudiants les vertus d’une vie dure, celles de l’obéissance, du sens 
du devoir, de l’honnéteté absolue et de la loyauté. Les plus Agés d’une 
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famille étaient hautement respectés. Si l’on discerne une notion confuse 
d’une vie immortelle qui doit étre gagnée par une vie méritoire, ces 
idées ne se sont pas encore cristallisées sous leur forme plus tardive et 
plus complexe. En résumé, les idées morales des premiers Aryens sem- 
blent avoir été inspirées par la constatation d’une dépendance et d’une 
impuissance en face d’un vaste univers qui donne la vie et qui, si l’on 
vit comme il convient, doit conduire 4 un monde meilleur et plus élevé. 


LA CONCEPTION DU DHARMA 


La philosophie morale de I’Inde a donc sa source dans ses premiéres 
réflexions sur la nature du cosmos et sur la place de l’homme dans 
celui-ci. Observant les rythmes réguliers des phénoménes naturels 
comme le mouvement du soleil, de la lune et des autres planétes, l’alter- 
nance des saisons, le cycle de la moisson et des pluies, les premiers pro- 
phétes védiques de |’Inde concurent une loi universelle appelée le Rta ou 
loi « du comportement approprié » qui maintient la cohésion de l’univers. 
La méme conception fut appelée ultérieurement le Satya ou le Dharma, 
ou la vérité des choses, c’est-a-dire le principe fondamental qui contient 
ou fait fonctionner une chose ou un phénoméne d'une certaine fagon 
et non autrement. Le terme Dharma, dérivé de la racine sanskrite 
Dhri (qui veut dite « tenir ») signifie lui-méme la qualité qui contient 
ou soutient une chose et la préserve de la désintégration. Le Dharma 
étant une conception objective et impersonnelle, nous pourrions pour 
ainsi dire parler du Dharma de n’importe quoi, du feu, de l'eau, du 
soleil, de la lune, des animaux et de l’homme aussi bien. Le Dharma du 
feu est de briler, de l’eau est de couler, ainsi de suite. Ni l’univers, ni 
une partie quelconque de celui-ci ne fonctionnerait un seul instant s’il 
ne suivait son Dharma, de fagon prévisible pour l"homme qui pourra 
ainsi avoir confiance en lui. Quel est donc le Dharma de homme ? Le 
Dharma de Yhomme est |’expression de ce qu’il y a d’universel en lui, 
la loi de son propre étre-et devenir, une fonction qui lui appartient 
essentiellement et n’est le propre de rien d’autre dans |’univers. 

Cette conception indienne du Dharma en tant que loi de |’univers 
correspond a4 peu prés 4 la loi kantienne de la Raison, sans la dualité 
entre la Nature et la Raison dans le cosmos. On le concgoit comme 4 la 
fois absolu et inconditionnel, et la littérature morale ultérieure des 
Indiens abonde en histoires sur ]’application héroique de cette concep- 
tion absolue du Dharma de homme en ce qu’il différe de celui des 
animaux. Si nulle part dans cette littérature on ne trouve de recherche 
systématique sur l’origine ou le développement de cette loi morale de 
homme, il est pratiquement certain que l’origine du Dharma, de facon 
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pratique, réside dans la volonté et les injonctions de l’homme parfait, 
le Rsi, qui était l’expression totale de la loi de l’existence de l'homme. 
Comme le dit le Mimansa', la nature du Dharma reléve de l’injonc- 
tion ou du commandement. L’application du Dharma était également 
congue comme la condition préalable de tout développement spirituel 
et de toute perfection de l’homme. Cette éthique de I’Inde a ses débuts 
s’est cristallisée pendant la période des Upanishads et des six systémes 
orthodoxes de la philosophie indienne par l’importance qu’ils accor- 
daient au Yama ou aux abstentions et au Niyama ou aux pratiques que 
doit observer le postulant spirituel. Les cinq Yamas suivants, 4 savoir 
l’ Ahimsa ou la retenue du langage, le Satva ou la loyauté, I’ Asteva ou 
l’absence d’envie, le Brahamcharya ou l’abstinence sexuelle, et |’ Apri- 
graha ou la non-possession, ont jusqu’a présent été considérés comme 
les vertus essentielles avec les cing Nyamas du Shauch ou de la propreté, 
du Santosh ou du contentement, du Svadyaya ou de |’étude bien faite, 
du Tapa ou de |l’austérité, et de Il’ lshwarpranidhana ou de la dévotion 
a Dieu. Les mémes principes furent observés pendant l’époque des Maha- 
bharatas et des Puranas. Les dix aspects suivants du Dharma semblent 
aussi avoir été universellement acceptés : le Dhritih ou le courage, le 
Kshama ou la mansuétude, le Damah ou la possession de soi, |’ Asteva 
ou l’honnéteté, le Shauch ou la propreté, l’Indrivanigraha ou le contréle 
des sens, le Dhi ou le pouvoir de volonté, le Vidya ou |’érudition, le 
Satva ou la loyauté, et finalement I’ Akrodha ou la maitrise de la colére. 


L’ETHIQUE N’EST PAS UNE SCIENCE DISTINCTE 


Il peut étre intéressant de noter ici que, malgré tout ce qui précéde, 
les Indiens n’avaient pas, et n’ont pas encore actuellement, de science 
autonome ou de traité d’éthique en tant que discipline distincte. La 
science du Brahmavidya, Adhyatma Vidya ou de la perfection spiri- 
tuelle de l"homme, était considérée dans |’Inde comme la science unique 
qui couvrait et comprenait toutes les sciences. La philosophie morale 
n’existait pas en tant que science théorique distincte, détachée de la 
pratique morale quotidienne. La pratique morale n’était considérée elle 
aussi que comme une base du développement spirituel et l’on n’accor- 
dait pas un grand intérét aux discussions subtiles et sans fin sur la 
nature et la structure des valeurs morales. Les frontiéres entre les 
sciences ayant de plus en plus tendance 4 se fondre aujourd’hui en 
Occident, cette absence de ligne de démarcation entre les différentes 
branches du savoir dans |’Inde n’apparaitra peut-étre plus aussi sur- 


* Mimamsa : l'un des six systémes de la philosophie indienne. 
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prenante et étrange a l’esprit occidental moderne. II] est aussi caracté- 
ristique que, bien que les métaphysiciens indiens se soient complu 
pendant des siécles dans de pures spéculations d’une faible utilité pra- 
tique, les philosophes indiens ne semblaient pas se permettre le préambule 
théorique le plus simple a leurs principes de conduite pratique, probable- 
ment parce que leurs maximes, comme celles de |’ Ahimsa ou du Brah- 
macharya, reposent enti¢rement sur leur efficacité pratique et démons- 
trative. Toutefois, au cours des siécles, les pratiques morales se sont 
progressivement identifiées avec les coutumes et les usages prévalants, 
conduisant a l’élaboration du Dharma Shastras, qui ressemble plus a 
un code de conduite sociale et individuelle qu’a un traité de philosophie 
morale. La philosophie morale de I’Inde devra donc étre déduite de 
l'ensemble des croyances et des pratiques religieuses et sociales. En fait, 
il faudra aller 4 la découverte de l’ethos et des mores d’un peuple pen- 
dant une trés longue période de son histoire. 


LA THEORIE MORALE 


La théorie morale indienne est nécessairement liée aux croyances 
philosophiques générales concernant la nature de l’homme et sa destinée 
ultime dans l’univers. Le moi de l"homme est concu comme étant de la 
nature d’un étre spirituel pur, fait de conscience pure et illimitée. Pour 
quelque raison, cet étre spirituel doit accomplir sa destinée par l’inter- 
médiaire des contingences nécessaires de son corps et de son esprit. Ceci 
posé, le bien supérieur doit nécessairement étre congu comme l|’accession 
de l'homme 4a son état original et parfait d’entité illimitée et incondi- 
tionnée. On l’a appelée Libération, ou Moksa, de ses contingences non 
spirituelles du corps et des sens, et de la chaine de naissances et de 
morts qui en découlent. Le Moksa, ou liberté ultime, a donc été considéré 
comme le summum bonum ou bien supréme. Cette libération ultime ne 
peut toutefois étre réalisée qu’en atteignant d’autres fins, comme celles 
du Dharma, de |’ Artha et du Kama, c’est-a-dire de la vie juste et, par 
cette vie juste, de la jouissance des biens terrestres de la richesse et de 
la prospérité. Ce sont les quatre Purusharthas, ou les fins de la vie de 
homme. C’est seulement aprés avoir joui des biens de la vie par le 
Dharma qu’un homme peut espérer parvenir a se libérer de son escla- 
vage physique et mental. En fait, si l"homme peut se libérer, c’est qu’il 
s'est débarrassé des désirs de son habitat physique et mental. La déli- 
vrance est comme la marche de |’4me vers son but ultime par la jouis- 
sance de tout ce qui encombre sa route. I] n’y a donc pas de raccourci 
pour atteindre le Moksa ou de libération par la négation de la vie du 
corps physique ou du monde empirique. Au contraire, c’est seulement 
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par l’accomplissement des désirs physiques et temporels, selon des voies 
justes, que l’on pourra atteindre le stade le plus élevé. La libération 
ou la délivrance est synonyme de Perfection ou de vraie réalisation de 
la plus haute possibilité de homme. L’importance égale attribuée au 


Dharma, a \’Artha et au Kama, c’est-a-dire 4 la prospérité matérielle | 
5 


et aux plaisirs terrestres, parmi les Purusharthas, ou fins de la vie, 
répond a la critique si souvent formulée contre la pensée éthique 
indienne dans laquelle on voit une négation du monde. II importe 
également de noter que si le dernier stade du summum bonum de la vie 
est la délivrance ultime des limites imposées par l’esprit et par le corps, 
le premier maillon de cette chaine est le dharma, ou le principe du Bien. 


LES PRATIQUES MORALES 


(a) Vertus individuelles — Le Dharma ou philosophie morale de 


I’Inde peut étre étudié sous deux aspects nettement distincts : l’un, celui de | 


== 





la pratique des vertus individuelles, et l’autre, celui de l’accomplissement _ 


des devoirs sociaux. L’Inde semble avoir accordé une place prééminente 
au premier, qui était considéré comme une fin en soi. Lorsqu’on a prouvé 
l’efficacité de préceptes tels que la pratique de la douceur ou de la 
loyauté, l’excellence morale ne consiste pas tant a faire le bien qu’a étre 
bon. L’action bonne résultera naturellement d’une attitude de bonté. 
Rien n’est mieux dans la vie que d’étre tout simplement un homme bon. 
Un homme bon est un individu qui vit selon la loi du Dharma telle 
qu'elle a été exposée ci-dessus. Une stricte adhésion a la pratique de la 
vérité en toutes circonstances et dans toutes ses manifestations par la 
pensée, la parole et l’action, ou la pratique d’une abstinence absolue 
connue comme le Brahmacharya, la pratique de la douceur envers les 
étres vivants ou |’Ahimsa, sont toutes considérées comme des voies 
menant a de grandes réalisations spirituelles. Pour jouir de l’estime et 
de l’admiration publiques, il suffit 4 un homme d’avoir un caractére 
moral élevé, et la réussite dans le domaine politique, scientifique ou 
industriel est rigoureusement neutre du point de vue moral. C’est peut- 
étre la un trait caractéristique de l’éthique morale de |’Inde, méme 
aujourd’hui. Le Mahatma Gandhi, malgré tous les succés politiques 4 
son actif, n’aurait pu étre un héros de I’Inde s’il n’avait été mis au rang 
des saints ou des hommes bons ; ou, en d’autres termes, il n’aurait pas 
soulevé l’enthousiasme qui lui a permis d’atteindre des objectifs poli- 
tiques ou temporels. Dans une certaine mesure, cette attitude continue 
a exister dans |’Inde, aujourd’hui encore, quoique la nouvelle génération 
la rejette rapidement, sans cependant avoir encore trouvé pour la rem- 
placer quelque chose qui ait une action aussi positive et aussi détermi- 
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ération | Bante sur la conduite. Cette emprise sur les esprits des hommes de 

tien a l'application concréte et pratique d'un idéal moral s affaiblit mainte- 

uée ay Bat, car les valeurs ne sont désormais plus considérées comme absolues 

térielle | ‘2! comme inconditionnelles. Toutefois, certains faits tendent 4 montrer 

eae ' que l’esprit moral ne s’éteindra pas finalement. 

éthi que Dans la pratique des vertus comme dans les habitudes de la volonté, 

mporte la pensée éthique indienne accorde une place de choix a la domination 


vin wil de certaines émotions appelées les quatre émotions cardinales, a savoir, 
> corps, le Kma ou le désir sexuel, le Krodha ou la colére, le Moha ou I’atta- 
f Bi chement aux choses vivantes, et le Lobha ou |’attachement aux choses 
u Bien. ra athe neg : : 
inanimées. Selon la conception indienne, la perfection dans la vie ne 
‘ réside pas seulement dans le contréle, mais aussi dans |’élimination 
| finale des émotions peu élevées. En fait, un homme idéal serait totale- 
ment dépourvu de telles émotions. La concupiscence est un désir amou- 
reux du plaisir physique de la compagnie d’une personne, la colére est 
un état de déséquilibre mental en ce qui concerne une autre personne, 


aa 


re re K tandis que l’avidité est un attachement répréhensible aux choses maté- 
amet | rielles, et finalement l’attachement est une attitude personnelle répré- 
‘inente | Bensible envers les étres vivants. Dans Vidéal indien de liberté humaine, 
prouvé f° qe l’on recherche en premier lieu, ce n’est pas une modification du 
de la monde des choses et des étres, mais celle de nos Propres réactions men- 
s étre tales envers lui. Il serait peut-étre intéressant ici d’ opposer la pensée 
bonté. éthique indienne aux conclusions de la psychologie moderne, qui, si elle 
etal ne nous conseille pas exactement de nous laisser aller a nos émotions, 
= tells nous enseigne néanmoins combien est vaine notre lutte contre celles-ci. 
| dete Selon les conceptions indiennes, nous pouvons fort bien contréler nos 
par la émotions, et il n'y a pas de personnalité morale parfaite qui soit marquée 
‘eather par l’imperfection de ces émotions. Ce n’est pas, comme on l’a parfois 
sa lial prétendu, que homme parfait soit libre de tout sentiment ou de toute 

Saleh émotion, car il lui est ordonné de cultiver et de perfectionner les émo- 
Laaieall tions plus nobles | de l’amour, de la compassion et de la mansuétude 
natiet envers tous. Ainsi, lorsque l'Indien met en relief l’importance primor- 
me ou i diale d’un changement intérieur de sa propre attitude plutét que du 
peut monde extérieur ou milieu, il ne veut pas dire que le monde extérieur 
cated ne doive pas étre modifié ou qu'il doive rester tel qu’il est, mais que 
st finalement, lorsque tous les changements souhaitables auront été appor- 
: rang tés au monde extérieur, ces changements ne seront d’aucune utilité si 
it pas l'homme lui-méme ne se change pas intérieurement. Malgré tous les 


ii- changements que l’on pourrait apporter au monde des choses, l"homme 
om al pourrait se retrouver aussi bestial que jamais. 
(b) Devoirs sociaux — A cété de la pratique des vertus individuelles 


pee des cing Yamas et des Niyamas énumérés ci-dessus, la philosophie 
sean morale indienne enseigne a l’homme d’observer les devoirs sociaux qui 


incombent a sa position et a son statut dans la vie appelé le Svardharma. 
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Si l’on accorde une grande valeur a la pratique de vertus absolues 
comme la franchise, |’ Ahimsa et la continence sexuelle dans la vie indi- 
viduelle, il est clair que les vertus individuelles se fondent et s’unissent 
dans ce que l’on appelle les devoirs sociaux. La conception des vertus 
individuelles et des devoirs sociaux s’est développée pari passu, et c’est 
cette synthése des vertus individuelles et du devoir social qui constitue 
l'un des principaux enseignements éthiques du Bhagavadgita, le célébre 
texte moral et religieux des Indiens. C’est 14 que l’absolu des vertus 
individuelles trouve son expression dans les devoirs variés de l'homme 
en fonction de sa position dans la vie, conception que Bernard Bosan- 
quet a tant contribué a rendre populaire en Occident. Les devoirs 
sociaux sont dans la nature des obligations et des devoirs spéciaux 
prescrits en plus de la pratique des devoirs généraux, ou le Samana- 
dharma, et sont le plus souvent connus sous le nom de Varnashrama 
Dharma, ou les devoirs propres. aux différents stades de la vie et aux 
différentes classes de la société. 


LES QUATRE STADES DE LA VIE 


On sait que pour les Indiens une vie idéale comporte quatre stades : 
1) Brahmacharya, 2) Grahastha, 3) Vanaprastha, et 4) Sannyasa. Le 
premier stade du Brahmacharya doit étre consacré a |’éducation et a 
la formation en vue de la vie. Il a par conséquent ses propres régles 
adaptées 4 une vie d’étude et de dure discipline. Le deuxiéme stade est 
celui de la vie de famille, qui comporte ses responsabilités spéciales a 
la famille et aux autres obligations sociales et temporelles. Ce deuxiéme 
stade de vingt-cing ans environ est consacré aux affections personnelles 
et 4 la jouissance de biens matériels (l’Artha et le Kama mentionnés 
ci-dessus) tout en se conformant strictement aux prescriptions du 
Dharma général. La vie de famille et sa tonalité morale ont toujours 
reflété cette régle en Inde. Nulle part ailleurs la loyauté conjugale n’a 
été pratiquée aussi longtemps et aussi fermement que dans |’Inde. S’il 
est vrai que dans la longue histoire de la tradition familiale de l’Inde 
ce sont les femmes plus que les maris qui se sont révélées des héroines 
de la fidélité conjugale, cependant pour l'homme I’idéal a toujours été 
d’avoir une seule femme, principe qui a été plus souvent observé que 
violé. L’idéal de la fidélité et du dévouement conjugaux des femmes 
indiennes est devenu légendaire et ne manque pas de faire vibrer |’ima- 
gination des Indiens aujourd’hui encore. Il en est de méme pour le 
statut de la femme qui est hautement honorée en tant que maitresse 
de maison et en tant que mére. L’ancienne parole du législateur, de 
Manou, selon lequel Dieu se trouve 14 od les femmes sont respectées 
et protégées correspond encore a |’éthique générale du peuple indien. 
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L’amour des enfants, avec les fortes obligations qu'il entraine de la 
part des parents et des enfants, est encore une régle plus qu'une excep- 
tion. La maternité a toujours été considérée comme la vocation la plus 
haute de la femme qui est respectée et honorée en tant que mére. 
L’industrialisation et les conceptions différentes de l’Occident moderne 
affaiblissent rapidement les anciens liens des obligations et des atta- 
chements familiaux. On ne peut encore discerner les conséquences 
qu’'aura cette influence. I] faut toutefois espérer que |’Inde saura 
résoudre le probléme que souléve pour la vie de famille cette interfé- 
rence de conceptions modernes dans ce qu’elle a hérité du passé. 

Aprés la période Grahastha, pendant laquelle |’homme satisfait le 
désir naturel qu’il a d’avoir famille, richesse, considération, etc., un 
homme ne doit plus poursuivre les mémes objectifs parce qu’il doit en 
avoir fini avec ce type de plaisir qu’il laissera désormais 4 ses enfants 
devenus adultes. I] doit, pour parvenir 4 cette vie de recherches et de 
plaisirs plus élevés qui est maintenant son but, mener une vie détachée 
des plaisirs physiques et des biens matériels. Ce troisitme stade de la 
vie, ou Vanaprastha, est consacré exclusivement 4 la contemplation et 
4 l’accomplissement d’un Soi plus élevé dans l’homme, de fagon 4a éli- 
miner toute trace de sentiments répréhensibles comme |’égoisme, |’orgueil, 
l’égocentrisme, etc., qui ne conviennent pas 4 la grande tache, celle de 
mener une vie de travail et d’abnégation, qui l’attend en tant que Sanny- 
asin dans le stade ultime et supérieur de sa vie. L’Occident comprend 
mal parfois ces deux derniers stades de la vie de l'homme et y voit une 
vie de retraite du monde. Tel n’est pas du tout le cas. Ce sont deux 
étapes positives, avec des objectifs positifs en vue. Par opposition a 
une vie entiére de recherche des biens matériels, ce qui du point de vue 
indien serait une grande perte pour les possibilités plus hautes de 
l'homme, il est recommandé que l’homme s’efforce d’atteindre des stades 
toujours plus élevés de la vie, car celui-ci peut évidemment faire mieux 
que de vivre dans la jouissance du confort matériel et de la considéra- 
tion sociale. La contemplation et la création d’objets d'art n’épuisent 
pas elles-mémes les possibilités de la vie de l’esprit. Ainsi, tandis qu’au 
stade Vanaprastha de la vie, l'homme s’efforce de trouver la paix inté- 
rieure et de se libérer des émotions médiocres et égoistes, il se prépare 
en méme temps a la vie qui |’attend, celle d’un bienfaiteur dévoué et 
désintéressé de la société. Chacun n’est évidemment pas capable de se 
charger de la croix de l’homme, et l’homme qui doit encore s’occuper 
de ses propres affaires ne l’est certainement pas. Ce troisiéme stade de 
la vie a donc son propre code de conduite et de discipline intérieure. 
Le dernier et quatriéme stade de Sannyasa, qui lui aussi a été trés mal 
compris mais constitue une phase trés importante de la vie sociale et 
morale de |’Inde, est la phase finale de la vie de l'homme sur la terre. 
C’est aussi le stade le plus élevé dans lequel, ayant fait l’expérience de 
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tout ce que cette vie peut offrir et s’étant purifié de toutes les émotions 
égocentriques et inférieures de la personnalité, homme est dépouillé de 
toute ambition personnelle mais garde celle de soulager la détresse et 
la misére humaines par une vie désintéressée toute au service du bien- 
étre des autres. Le Sannyasin n’a aucun attachement personnel pour 
aucun individu, aucune caste ow aucune société, il n’a pas besoin de 
maison ou de provisions pour lui-méme et n’est pas un animal politique 
ou économique. C’est un citoyen du monde et il n’a de devoir envers 
aucun pays particulier ni aucune nationalité. En résumé, c’est exacte- 
ment un homme parfait. On peut l’appeler, si l’on veut, un homme de 
Dieu. Si Gandhi avait vécu plus longtemps, il aurait été un Sannyasin. 
Il fut un temps, dans I’Inde, ot les rois et les empereurs cherchaient 
les conseils d’un tel homme pour qu’il les aide dans |’accomplissement 
de leurs devoirs. En théorie, il semble avoir atteint un état idéal, et 
’Inde a produit autrefois en abondance de tels hommes. Toutefois, tout 
ceci est du domaine du passé, et ce qui reste aujourd’hui du culte du 
Sannyasin n’est que l’enveloppe extérieure d’une institution autrefois 
vivante et prospére. 


LES QUATRE CLASSES 


Ce qui a été dit ci-dessus des devoirs des quatre Ashramas s’applique 
également aux devoirs des quatre classes de la société. L’élite civile 
ou les Brahmanas, les membres des forces militaires ou les Kshatriyas, 
les magnats des affaires ou les Vaishyas, et finalement la classe des 
paysans, des travailleurs et des ouvriers, appelés les Shudras, ont éga- 
lement leur propre code moral adapté a leur propre position dans la 
vie, comme dans toutes les sociétés modernes et bien organisées. Voici 
les devoirs des quatre classes : tranquillité, maitrise des sens, contrition, 
pureté, pardon, franchise, ainsi que connaissance, expérience et foi (en 
un monde futur) — tels sont les devoirs naturels des Brahmanas. Bra- 
voure, gloire, courage, dextérité, fermeté dans la bataille, générosité, 
exercice du pouvoir, tels sont les devoirs naturels qui incombent aux 
Kshatriyas. La pratique de l’agriculture et de l’élevage, du commerce, 
constitue le devoir naturel des Vaishyas. Et le devoir naturel des Shudras 
consiste a servir. 

En méme temps que les maux du rigide systéme de castes et l’absur- 
dité des distinctions de naissance et de l’intouchabilité, etc., les vertus 
et les devoirs des membres de l’ancienne société indienne, organisme 
autrefois sain et vivant, ont depuis longtemps disparu, et ce qui reste 
aujourd’hui de cette organisation idéale devra d’abord étre détruit 
avant qu’un systéme sain quelconque puisse se développer 4 nouveau. 
L’Inde nouvelle se débarrasse des maux du systéme des castes et de 
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l’intouchabilité et a également changé ses lois relatives au mariage et 
au divorce, modifiant ainsi les droits de la femme. I] y a vraiment lieu 
de se féliciter que l’ordre existant évolue et céde rapidement la place 
4 un nouveau systéme. Mais il faut espérer qu’avec la naissance d’un 
nouvel ordre de la société, le vin des vertus éternelles de l'homme sera 
également versé dans ces nouvelles outres. 


QUELQUES FAITS IMPORT ANTS 


On aura noté que, dans cette esquisse de la théorie morale de I’Inde 
et de son application, nous avons mis en relief les devoirs et les obli- 
gations plutét que les droits, aussi bien dans |’expression individuelle 
que sociale de la vie morale dans |’Inde. Nous entendons parler moins 
des droits des différentes classes de la population et plus de leurs obli- 
gations et devoirs. Ce trait peut étre considéré comme caractéristique 
de la conception indienne classique mais s’ oppose aussi bien aux con- 
ceptions occidentales qu’indiennes modernes ow |’on accorde une place 
de plus en plus grande aux droits, des droits toujours plus grands étant 
accordés aux individus et aux classes. Les moralistes indiens pensaient 
en quelque sorte que les droits découlaient naturellement des obligations 
et que si chacun, homme ou femme, remplissait ses obligations, les 
droits se trouveraient automatiquement respectés. En tout cas, on con- 
sidérait que les devoirs passaient en premier. 

Il existe un autre aspect important de la philosophie morale de 
I'Inde : c’est que l’Hédonisme en tant que philosophie de la poursuite 
du plaisir et du bonheur n’a jamais eu beaucoup de succés et n’a jamais 
été accepté sous aucune forme. La pensée morale de |’Inde s’inspire 
presque exclusivement d’un Idéalisme ou d’un Stoicisme élevés. Dans 
l'Inde, le sort de l’Hédonisme en morale a été le méme que celui de 
l’école Carvaka de matérialisme en philosophie. C’est assez curieux si 
l'on considére que I’attribut le plus populaire de la réalité supérieure 
dans la métaphysique indienne était |l’Ananda, ou la _ bénédiction 
supréme, et que la conception hindoue ultérieure de récompense d'une 
vie vertueuse était également une vie de bénédiction et de bonheur 
parfait. Le bonheur, ou Ananda, était un attribut secondaire en morale, 
conception qui avait sa source logique et naturelle dans |’idéal de liberté 
ultime. En quelque sorte, une vie de recherche délibérée du bonheur 
était incompatible avec le concept de Dharma en tant que trait distinctif 
qui sépare l’homme du monde animal. I] n’est donc pas étonnant que 
la pensée et les pratiques indiennes soient parfois allées 4 des extrémes 
dans l’idéalisme et dans le stoicisme. Chaque fois que, dans l'histoire 
de la pensée morale indienne, la notion du Bhoga, ou plaisir, est exa- 
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minée par opposition a celle du Tyaga, ou renonciation 4 ce plaisir, et 
elle l’est souvent, il est souligné que la premiére, c’est-a-dire la voie 
du plaisir, conduit inévitablement 4 un assujettissement de plus en plus 
grand au type de vie dont on jouit, et par conséquent fait reculer |’ espoir 
d’étre délivré ou libéré. Une vie de Bhoga a tendance a lier celui qui 
la méne a un type donné d’existence tandis que la renonciation permet 
de passer d’un stade a l'autre jusqu’a ce que le stade supérieur ait été 
atteint. Trés proche de cette pensée idéaliste est l'autre conception 
importante du Nishkamakarma, ou théorie de |’action accomplie indé- 
pendamment de la récompense que peut valoir cette action et que l’on 
a souvent maladroitement décrite comme la théorie de « l’action désin- 
téressée ». En fait, cette pensée correspond 4 la conception kantienne 
du « devoir pour le devoir ». Ici, « désintéressé » ne signifie pas indif- 
férent aux conséquences. Lorsqu’on considére comme de son devoir de 
faire quelque chose, cette action devra étre accomplie sans considération 
de ses conséquences. Cette idée a été exposée avec force dans le Bhaga- 
vadgita, mentionné ci-dessus, ot l’on souligne qu'il n’est pas rare que 
les conséquences de nos actions échappent au contréle de l’homme et 
qu’en matiére humaine, les meilleurs calculs eux-mémes ne peuvent 
nous assurer que notre action aura le résultat prévu. I] n’est donc pas 
tenu compte des conséquences des actions dans les jugements moraux. 
L’attitude est de dire « advienne que pourra, le devoir doit étre accompli 
pour lui-méme ». Il est surprenant de voir que cette attitude morale 
elle-méme, qui semblait pouvoir étre saisie (sinon acceptée) immédia- 
tement par l’Occident, demeure mal comprise aujourd’hui encore, prin- 
cipalement 4 cause des termes de « désintéressé » et de « détachement » 
qu’un Occidental a du mal a suivre. 

L’importance du concept du Dharma dans I'Inde peut étre mise en 
relief par un autre fait capital. L’homme supérieur dans |’Inde, supé- 
rieur 4 tout autre homme que |’on puisse concevoir, est l">homme bon 
ou le saint. Pour un tel homme, la croyance en Dieu n’est pas importante 
en elle-méme. S’il est vrai que dans le fond hindou proprement dit 
presque tous les saints ont été aussi des hommes de Dieu, les-Indiens 
révérent et adorent également d’autres saints, comme Bouddha et Maha 
Vira, avec des dizaines de Bodhisattavas et de Tirthankaras qui ne 
croyaient pas en Dieu. Ainsi est soulignée l’emprise que l’idée d’une 
vie bonne ou morale ou d’une vie vécue selon les principes du Dharma 
a aujourd’hui encore sur les esprits. Les rois et les empereurs, les savants 
et les artistes, les découvreurs et les inventeurs occupent une place 
vraiment secondaire dans la hiérarchie humaine. L’une des raisons pour 
lesquelles la loi du Dharma a été si importante dans I’Inde est naturel- 
lement la croyance commune dans la nature morale de |’univers dans 
lequel nous vivons. Cette croyance a été si profondément enracinée 
qu'il est intéressant de noter que, quelle qu’ait été la désintégration des 
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valeurs dans les autres sphéres de la vie moderne, celle-ci n’a pas 
affecté en réalité la croyance de |’Hindou dans |’ordre moral de l’uni- 
vers ou dans la récompense ou la punition finales qui seront distribuées 
conformément 4 la loi immuable du Karma, qui est le prolongement 
dans le monde humain de la loi universelle de la causalité, celle du 
«vous récolterez ce que vous avez semé ». 


LES PERSPECTIVES MODERNES 


Le long contact de I’Inde avec |’Occident, sa liberté politique nou- 
vellement acquise, ses grands projets de développement industriel et 
économique et la grande extension de ses projets éducatifs ont suscité 
un mouvement sans précédent d’énergie et d’activité spirituelles. Dans 
l'ensemble, le pays n’accepte pas l’ordre actuel des choses et manifeste 
un désir presque impatient de changements dans tous les domaines. 
Ce changement n’est pas naturellement sans avoir des répercussions 
dans la sphére de la pensée morale et de l’ordre des valeurs. L’ancienne 
structure de l'éducation, de la famille, de la vie sociale et nationale se 
transforme rapidement en ayant pour conséquence de modifier l’attitude 
vis-a-vis des anciennes valeurs qui étaient autrefois considérées comme 
absolues et inconditionnelles. Les devoirs et les obligations des quatre 
classes de la société et l’Ashrama ne s’imposent plus: A leur place, de 
nouveaux concepts importés et mal assimilés, ou de fabrication natio- 
nale mais hAtive sur les droits et les devoirs sont ardemment discutés 
et défendus. Il n’est pas rare de voir que des droits et des devoirs qui 
correspondent a une situation différente dans quelque autre société 
soient préconisés et appliqués avec dogmatisme dans un ensemble de 
conditions toutes différentes. S’il est vrai que les valeurs sont relatives 
et qu’elles doivent changer de temps 4 autre, les enthousiastes du moder- 
nisme oublient parfois que pour cette raison méme les valeurs doivent 
changer d’une place a |l’autre aussi. Un penseur qui juge impossible 
d’appliquer en Inde aujourd’hui la morale des siécles passés ne voit pas 
que, pour la méme raison, la morale d’une société trés éloignée de la 
nétre sous tous les aspects, sauf celui du temps, peut ne pas nous con- 
venir malgré cette contemporanéité. Les valeurs doivent s’élaborer 
lentement et non pas étre greffées. 

Néanmoins, le fait important est qu’actuellement la pensée et le 
systtme de valeurs de |’Inde sont tous deux en pleine transformation. 
Le développement industriel et éducatif du pays a une grande échelle, 
et le fait que nos rapports sociaux soient basés sur la concurrence trans- 
formeront infailliblement l’ancien ordre et en créeront un nouveau. Ce 
que sera le nouvel ordre des valeurs, il est encore trop tét pour pouvoir 
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le dire. Toutefois, il y a un fait que l’on peut affirmer avec assez ¢ 
certitude : si I’'Inde se détache de ses propres idées et valeurs périmées, 
cela ne veut pas dire qu’elle ne s’abstient pas de critiquer en méme 
temps les idées et valeurs de |’étranger pour la seule raison que celles-ci 
semblent donner des résultats satisfaisants ailleurs. L’Inde critique le 
idées et les pratiques morales du reste du monde tout comme elle a 
conscience de |’insuffisance de la plupart des siennes dans la situatic 
actuelle. Il est donc hautement souhaitable qu’avec son propre héritage 
moral de non-violence, d’idéalisme et de simplicité, qu’avec l'aide d’u 
jugement critique des résultats culturels et moraux de |’Occident, elle 
puisse élaborer une théorie et des prescriptions morales qui ne soient 
pas trop en retard sur son progrés matériel et sur sa prospérité. 
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